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LIPPER SPECIAL 


ONLY $17.25 


MAT LENS 
100 SECOND 



























F YOU had this camera in your hands, you’d 


realize what an exceptional value it is. 


For it’s not only a beauty to look at, it’s also a 
beauty to handle . . . clean, compact and pro- 


fessional in design. 


Ask your dealer to show you this beautiful new 
Agfa Camera. We think you'll agree that he’s 
never been able to offer you so much camera for 


so little money. 


Made by Agfa Ansco Corporation in Bing- 
hamton, New York. 








ADVANTAGES OF THE NEW AGFA F6.3 
CLIPPER SPECIAL 


Takes 15 214 by 2] pictures on a roll of PD16 
(616) Film. 

F6.3 corrected anastigmat lens. 

Shutter gives speeds of 1/25 to 1/100 sec., also 
Bulb and Time. 

Telescoping front eliminates need for bellows 
and is permanently light-leakproof. 

Sturdy, pressed-steel frame for solidity. 

Other features: Hinged back, easy loading ar- 
rangements, optical direct-view finder, shutter 
release guard, tripod socket, depth of focus scale 
and adjustable neckstrap. 
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Defender 





PRODUCTS FOR THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
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sega? 


Cur vem 
Py mann all. Each hag THIS MONTH ONLY 


ncti nee 
ed qualities. 


or inp pap tiete film @ To acquaint you with Chromatone—the simplified method for producing 

” photographic prints in natural color—Defender makes this exceptional offer. 

TRO Make real color photographs from your own color separation nega- 

—- ill tives. Fill out the coupon below, hand it to your dealer. He will give 
a 


prod Pitliancy to give you a Chromatone Photo Print package for only $5.95. This includes 


Here you'ly ¢ 


gitar - 


















” 4 Ss . . . ~~ . 
your “blown - UP — all essentials for making twelve 5x7” natural color prints. Full in- 
a — structions; also booklet, “Making 3-Color Separation Negatives.” 
» ak ele This offer is good only until March 10, 1939. 
REPARED 
DEVELO 
PERS DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO., INC., ROCHESTER, N. Y 
6D—~ * 
ae ~ all types of film and iia iil —_ aaaiiii fed Be ~ ' anita Meese . 
Pa » 59 toe enlargin y : ce ae fet Abo ae tenet. Bt 
Pers; 54-D for Con “4 be s . : 
Papers. fact = * This coupon, properly filled out, may be presented to your regular dealer in || 
; photographic supplies, or may be sent direct to Defender, Rochester. No | 
oR ig direct order will be filled, however, unless the name of your regular dealer is | 
cot given on the line provided. BH 
NEG A ame.... Bibbs bse apoaice ao tasasc lesan estates a er ey 
ATER! LS Street and No................. ies ame. Ss r 
t 
M im pack & City and State... ie abeneseet Tie 
<4 thr r eras 
[rip yi cam Dealer’s Name............... 
mbination— — ee Sereet and NoO.................-00..00.-++- 
[Tricolor pinati eee Date... see eens aos nanligainigponetitlgpihepiaieaabiaaaneaae 
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Bey r + YT <¥ ( Bass continues: i‘ 
a Ass re | reohal P0008 ~ ) This is fun: wisecracking about myself and 
om YFs my customer-friends in these little talks. But 


I’m really very serious about the kind of sat- 





isfaction the boys and I MUST give. Give ; 
good service for ten years—and bad service i 
VOL. 29 No. 2 CHICAGO, ILL. FEBRUARY, 1939 for one day—and the customer’s “‘a goner.” 


I can’t afford to lose a single friend. That’s 
why we’re all “ton our toes.” 


GIVES YOU ONE OF. ns tiharleslieta 


President. 














They come in grinning sheepishly 
with that camera “they’ve always 


mS EVER Oo cages wanted to own” while they trade it in 


for a still better one. Just a peculi- 


arity of the “genus photographica.” 
Speed That’s why we have 


/ In addition to a comprehensive collection of 
Leica and Contax models taken in trade we 
offer the following: 


ROBOT—famous sequence camera—with 


— F:2.8 lens, with case, “$102. 50 


Contaflex Sonnar F:1.5 lens, — $225. 00 


anes . as ood condition...... 
A genuine ZEISS IKON with 18 cm. vt psy, Bet os ae 
(7 1/5th”) Carl Zeiss Tessar F:4.5 lens in Candid Midget: F:4.5 Anastig- $12. 75 


. : - aati aaa bh © mat, good condition, at. | 
ond 1On13 cm packs: she duuble ebony | Six--20 Duo Kodak, F:3.5 Anas $32.50 
~ .. : tigmat Compur shutter i/500th. . nd 


Ider Fastest setting focal plane shutter 
$8.75 


he 

- : ae a one a nt for speeds Argus—Model : A ; ee ee 

—Time and Bulb, a eight 76$ 50 —— Derby: F:3.5 lens, $15.00 
$225. — a B: .~ as ose Ikonta A, Nettar F:4.5 lens, Prontor shut 

WAS $225—NOW..... ter with Eveready $20. 00 


Case 
4 Carrying case with leather ~~ aps. Super Ikonta A: Tessar F:3.5 lens, Com- 


. Velvet lined—for camera and ac- > pur shutter, coupled range ac. 7 
~ cessories 13. 75 Eveready case 54, 50 





| Kal art Range Finder Model G: Icarette D; 2'4x4%, Carl Zeiss Tessar 
What a Buy! installed and synchronized $32. 50 F:4.5 lens, Compur = ng 


~) 


4 icro tic ync¢ ono 3 MCE ETEEEerrrreT $32. 50 
Bessa Pech Gur zs rice : be este nous $13. 50 Korelic Reflex Model I: like new, $46. 50 





Re MO, coals eke dena ec cies 

with coupled range finder I144x3% r Y Special Wire frame finder where $5 00 34%4x4% RB Auto Long _ us Graflex wit] 
size—ret ~ rele ise—h« 1 focusin — range finder is installed........ ° = cm. a arl — Tessa: 4.5 $135. 00 
Si t t Xapid Comput hnutte ens adapter oe MO sec cas 
F:3.5 Voigtlander Helomar $52. 50 Zeiss metal sunshade........... $3.25 3%x4% Linhof, late model, triple converti The 
lens " Ultrasorbon Jena Glass Filters ble Plasmat F:4.5 Anastigmat in Compur, BO] 
With Eve d ise, $ Leather case, $ in metal mounts, choice of yellow, $4. 50 Graflex back, with $100 00 

SOG OF 106, CRON. 50660600000 CINUEE as chien keene ° in e 





1” Extensior tube for working $3 5) 
Voigtlander Superb ne eee oe oes Se $5.00 MOVIE SECTION and 
hg 4 le —_ Ses = re Fl Extension tube—to 12 in.... . # Bell and Howell Model 121 with $49. 75 Eig! 


2% eS CA err ee 








film. Automatic film trans What's a camera without an enlarger? Victor Model 5, black, without reflex focuser, Cin 
port. Comy oF sh oh t I ask. Blow up your own masterpieces with 1” F:3.5 Cooke, 3” Wollensak F:4 t 
ee with one of these famous BASS GUARAN- | Telephoto and 15mm. F:2.7 S115. 00 — 
art F 5 ens . TEED hy oe —_ sit: 7 x. eesee ae cece loac 

specia ell and Howell 70A, Cooke F:. 

~ eae _. $99. 50 ENLAR G ERS ge pe nega alaeaaaahaiate : $37.50 . 
With Heliar 73.5 lens : Spi? , y _ & Howell 70D, 15mm. Wollensak F: in 


C49 = Elwood Miniature for 214x3'4 or smaller 


Eveready case $6.50 —— watt bulb metal frames, ‘$22. 50 F . aa es a oer oy: $192. 50 thre 
i ee eee eee aie sane 57." Gre 

Ete iui alee $7 $97.00 | teen”, Mat #7. Cl Fs $95.09 loa 
. . Mi Te we } 3 sec 6mm RC, ?G7 )-F rojector 

ndid Mid et On ra - 25 6 + - frame 35 mm. h 751 att bulb. listine 7 
ca MNCS" —_|__ dustproof negative carries—" $48.00 | $so0.00 nerf vine’ ** $175.00 Wi 
All metal precision built 6 shots 24x 6 Milaeas fon 2 m phe 


With F:2. Schneider Xenor Con marus | x4 cm. or 35 mm. 75 watt 
ith 2 chneide eno ( frosted enlarging lamp—red focusing filter News hawks and those who 













































eo shutt _ t bi type negative earrier. 2 amet al masks —— - hobby seriously plu 
IUUt sec. . e —2 to 8 diameters. With F: 27 50 go for the 
leather Eveready case 4.5 anastigmat ... ; i$ ° 4 at 
List $84.75. Bass Filmarus [I—for 4x4 cm. or smaller nega- Speed Graphic tio 
spe tives to 15 magnifications. With 5.5 cm. Napeetites - 214x314 new model Speed 
errs $54.75 Anastigmat F:4.5 lens in Iris $40. 00 “Whe Graphic, compact. With 
SPMTAGT 60 600s osiscccvesvecen i 41%” F:4.5 Kodak Ana 
II—17x20 p jboard—1 : e 7 — ' Vi stigmat lens in new style BO 
° negatives air o nest clear glass } Comp 
RCA-16mm. Sound on Film ers 4 te tS tenes Gh siane \ - Somer $111.00 . 
] Cc takes ‘up to 24%4x2% film. 6 metal masks— “— ~ With 4%" F-45 C i Equ 
( . . — i 4 74.5 at 
Commercia nereenenie Ih hag he women “es _ a a , _ $70. 00 — Zeiss Tessar lens in “ae mo 
Triple turret, stage high gain amplifier, Filmarex Duplex de Luxe—for 9x12 neg: style Compur mic 
110 attached motor, 400 ft sell & - Ww tives or smaller. Set of double white no, shutter ee ae teense theta tees $117.00 d 
ell Duplex magazine, rec ng Galvanome- condensers—13.5 cm. double anastigm at F: With 4%” F: 3.5 Carl Zeiss Tessar lens in adc 
ter, 1” ] let “$935. 00 4.5 Iris diaphragm. 27!14x25% board. 1 to Compur Rapid $141 00 
Complete in U.S.A. .eeeeeeees :. h -eenamane on large nega: $150. 00 a s se Fi, +. teense . _ ” 
rite for ee > ¢ » SRR wecesoseseceseconseeues alart d ze P stalled, 
sedate ee ee ee 
Kalart Micromatic Speed Flash 
Better get your copy before they become Gun ar RY % Ce re $13.50 
“collector's items’... they are still free. Mendelsohn Universal Speed 
— NS akan abla 6 baa WN.oOx ees ee $25. 00 
Abbey Press 
BASS BARGAINGRAMS Pe $18.75 
Cc ME RA oe 344x414 or 4x5 Speed Graphic fitted with 
devoted t the best in photograpt ap- . 


54" Carl Zeiss Tessar F:4.5 
pliances—now issued in several editions—so Dept. P,P, lens, Compur B shutter at...... $127. 00 
write at once and Seige “TENSES” ow i : 


} : ‘ co With 54” Carl Zeiss Tessar F: 
CAMERAS” Al Wace pron al or 179 West Madison Street 3.5 lens in Compur A shutter... ‘$152.00 
“SLIDE MAKERS” for small projection 
transparencies CHICAGO, ILL. a 
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The only professional Double Eight in the field, 
BOLEX Model H-8, is identical with the Model H-16 
in every particular — excepting its 8mm optical system 
and mechanism geared to 8mm production. The Double 
Eight provides for the characteristics of the Hollywood 
Cinema in the production of fades, lap dissolves, ani- 
mation, “stills”, superimpositions, etc. It provides for 
loading with 25’, 50’ and 100’ spools and, like its com- 
panion, the Model H-16, is equipped with automatic 
threading mechanism; all of the advantages of magazine 
loading without its disadvantages. 


Whether you desire professional features and better 
photographic results in 16mm or these features in 8mm 
plus 8mm economy, BOLEX Models H-16 and H-8 are 
at your service . . . dependable, precise and excep- 
tionally efficient. 


BOLEX DOUBLE EIGHT 





Equipped with Cinor Special f/1.9 lens in micrometer focusing 
mount, $250.00. With Hugo Meyer Kino Plasmat f/1.5 lens in 
micrometer focusing mount, $275.00. Carrying Case, $25.00 
additional. 











Model G-16 for 16mm Projection Only 
Carrying Case 
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BOLEX Projectors — identical in versatility, 
performance and quality to the BOLEX Cine’ Cameras! 


Model G-816 for 8mm and 16mm Projection 


Excentered lens for 8mm projection, permitting same size in 8mm 
as is obtained with 50mm, 2 inch lens in 16mm projection, $15.00. 


AMERICAN BOLEX CO., Inc., 155 East 44th Street, New York City 





The World’s Finest 16mm and 8mm 
fotion Picture Cameras. Precision 
Built for the Most Critical Amateurs! 


The versatility, precision construc- 
tion and unequalled performance and 
superior photographic results ob- 
tained with the professional BOLEX 
Model H-16 are characteristics en- 
joyed and acclaimed by thousands. 


Every BOLEX is custom-built by E. Paillard & Company 
of Switzerland ... makers of fine watches and precision 
instruments since 1814. 





BOLEX made its American debut two years ago. In 
that short time it has climbed to the pinnacle of per- 
fection in the opinions of the many BOLEX owners. 
These Cine’ Cameras, like BOLEX Projectors, are guar- 
anteed against defects in workmanship and materials for 
two years. Every facility for prompt and efficient service 
is available to all owners. 


Automatic threading, parallax correcting view-finder 
(tubular and tri-focal), critical focusing through lens 
and ground glass, variable speeds from 8 to 64 frames, 
single frame release, 8 frame hand crank, clutch to 
immediately disengage spring motor for rewinding, 
audible footage counter, focal plane shutter, three lens 
turret and a host of other advantages place BOLEX 
above all in precision and versatile motion picture 
cameras. 


BOLEX SIXTEEN 


With Leitz Hektor Rapid f/1.4 lens in micrometer focusing 
mount, $295.00. With Hugo Meyer f/1.5 lens in micrometer 
focusing mount, $275.00. Carrying Case, $25.00 additional. 


Iti 
Better Pictures with BOLEX 
A 
[eeu | | U 
ss af 


Write for 38-page 
Camera and Pro- 
jector Catalog, 
Department 239. 





$235.00 
210.00 
15.00 
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Close-ups like this with intermediary 
spare lenses and distant pictures wit! 


DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER FREE ON APPLICATION 
STANDARD EXAKTA for the advantageous roll film, small picture size 
f 2%2x1% ins. (4x6.5 cm.) 


KINE EXAKTA 1Y2xl ins. (24x36 mm.) for the economical cinema film 
CAMERA WORKS ee 1, ay ae 


STEENBERGEN&C? NE yen ee 7 C 


DRESDEN .- Striesen 418 ov 
(Germany) iii Ma: ka in ee 
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THE NEW AUTOMATIC 
ROLLEIFLEX is streamlined. 
No protruding gadgets. Every- 
thing is built-in—entirely out of 
the way and protected. With 
Zeiss Tessar f/3.5 lens in Com- 
pur Rapid delayed-action shut- 


ter speeds from 1 se to 


1/500 com SEBO 
plete with case e 

41 x 4 em. Rolleiflex with 
Zeiss Tessar {/2.8 $105.0) 


Rolleicord Ta with Zeiss 


Triotar {/4.5 $47.50 


Rolleicord Il with Zeiss 
Friotar £/3.5 $65.00 


is 


Photo by Herbert Matter, with 6 z 6 cm. Aulomatic Rolleiflex, £/5.6 at 1/500 second 


OP-FLIGHT professionals and amateurs know that 

Rolleiflex stops action cold! Its Compur Rapid shut- 
ter at 1/500 is fast enough to freeze almost any motion. 
Rolleiflex gets into action faster, too. A turn of the crank 
transports film and resets the shutter, making it possible 
to take as many as 12 sequence pictures in 12 seconds, 
It is impossible to make blanks or double-exposures. You 
see each picture in actual size before you make it. And 


you get 12 pictures, 214” x 214” on each roll of economi- 
cal No. 120 roll film. See Rolleiflex and Rolleicord 
cameras at your dealer’s now. 


BURLEIGH BROOKS, INC. 


127 WEST 42nd STREET . NEW YORK CITY 
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E have always maintained that 

it is just as much, if not more, fun 

to process your own pictures as 
to snap them. However, we realize that 
there are many amateurs who haven't 
got the inclination, time, space, or money 
to invest in a darkroom. 

These place their photo- 
graphic destinies without reserve in the 
hands of the photo finisher. 

They may have composed beautiful pic- 
tures and given them a perfect exposure, 
yet only too orten they get back from the 
finisher a 


amateurs 


grainy, scratched and spotty 
negative and dull, gray pictures that were 
obviously printed on the wrong paper. 

Consequently, we were pleased to see 
the warning the magazine Photographic 
Retailing has issued to photo finishers. 
It is their interest that the amateur 
should get the best possible results from 
his picture taking or else he may turn in 
disgust from his hobby. 

Of late, the 


ing has been to cut prices. 


tendency in photo finish- 
Many occa- 
sional snapshooters are glad to get prints 
for the least money, regardless 
of their quality But there are many 
serious amateurs who would readily pay 


possible 


higher prices for photos finished if only 
they could rely on getting a really good 
job. Here, it 
ited field for enterprising photo finishers 
from the quantity 


seems to us, is an unlim- 


who want to switch 
to the quality field 


N excellent idea is voiced in a letter 
A from the Lens Club of Bayonne, N. 
J. It points to the fact that 
emulsion 


speeds of printing 


papers are apt to vary from 


package to package and that 
test strips cut from one batch 
ol paper do not show valid 
results for paper from an- 
othe package The club ; 
member: uggest that the 


upply test 
pat k of 


This would eliminate 


manutacture! 


strips with every 
papel 
the need of cutting up large 
sheets of paper for tests and 
would be 


for the user even if it would fa le 


more economical Ses Ch ort 
necessitate slightly raising 
the standard price of pack- 
ages. As it is, it certainly | 
breaks the heart of many an | 
amateur to cut up an 11x14, 
particularly if he needs only 
one or two test strips. 


NSWERING a raft of inquiries, here’s 

the latest information on the book 
Basic Photography, published by the 
U. S. Government Printing Office and 
mentioned in this column some time ago. 
The Superintendent of Documents ad- 
vises us that a new edition of the book 
was expected to be ready for distribu- 
tion by the middle of last December. The 
book is shipped only against advance 
payment of 65c in cash or money order. 
This book of 354 pages is certainly an 
excellent buy. 


Wie the advent of television a new 
field of activity will be opened to 
cameramen. While television cameramen 
will not take pictures on film or plates, 
they will operate cameras based on the 
principles as still cameras. And 
what is more important, it will be their 
job to pose, frame and shoot pictures 
which should appear on the screen of 
television receivers as images of genuine 


same 


pictorial appeal. 

A good photographer, therefore, has 
one of the most important prerequisites 
of becoming a television cameraman: he 
can make pictures. If, beyond that, he 
is willing and able to master the me- 
chanics of television, he should find the 
door open to a brilliant career. To get an 
idea of what the job requires, see what 
Oliver Read, Technical Associate of Radio 
News, has to say on page 13 of this issue. 


“epee tone are that you have already 


A received your copy of the Index to 


The page of figures above is one of the thousands that make 
up the stack shown which represents the calculations neces- 
sary to find the formula for a well-known photographic lens. 





Volumes 2 and 3 of PopuLAR PHoToGrRaPHy, 
covering the entire year 1938. That is, 
provided you have requested our Index 
Department to send you a copy. If you 
are saving your copies of PopuLar Puxo- 
TOGRAPHY —as most readers do— you 
should ask for the Index which we send 
free of charge to our readers to enable 
them to make full use of the tremendous 
amount of photographic information con- 
tained in our pages. 


HE other day we came across the 

meanest of tricks one amateur could 
put over on another. Reader A submit- 
ted to us a pretty good snapshot. We paid 
for it and published it in a recent issue 
Whereupon Reader B notified us that he 
—not Reader A—had taken the picture 
and had, unsuspectingly, given a print 
to Reader A who asked for it under the 
pretext of being delighted by it. Only t 
turn around and, with a brazenness for- 
tunately rare, take both credit and money 
for the work of another amateur. 


Ww: have long held the conviction 
that many a news _ photograph¢ 
has the stuff in him to turn out pictur 
of excellent composition and _pictori: 
beauty. To prove our point, we asked 
Al Resch of the Associated Press for |} 
cooperation and in this issue you will 
find some of the pictures he selected 
show that news photogs can turn in strik- 
ing pictures, even though all that is 
usually expected of them are clear, con- 
trasty record shots. 


ANY camera clubs 

boast quite elaboret: 
bulletins of their own. One 
of the liveliest among thee 
is Photolore, published by) 
the Washington Leica Ch 
Under the heading Snapp: 
at 1/1000th, Robert L. Doty 
offers interesting observa- 
tions although it seems to u 
that 1/1000th is sometimes 
too high a speed to give an 
accurate picture. 

So for instance when he 
speaks of a _ photographic 
magazine (not POP PHOTO 
and says “...we quarrel 
with only one thing . . . that 
they have followed the othe 
camera magazines in prais- 
ing at some length their ad- 

(Continued on page 93) 
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ion An amateur, visiting Holly- 
? wood, snapped Spencer 
s Tracy and many other stars. 
; He tells all about his tricks 
HP in the March issue. 
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AM sure that every one of you has 
long cherished an ambition to make 
paper prints in color. Probably some 

of you have watched a professional mak- 
ing them with one medium or another. 
If you have dreamed of buying all the 
expensive equipment he used, and you 
are waiting for your ship to come in to 
realize this dream, your waiting is over. 
That dream can become a reality! An 
amateur with patience and the ordinary 
equipment necessary to develop nega- 
tives and make black and white prints, 
can make paper prints in color with very 
little extra expense. But before a satis- 
factory print can be made, the trans- 
parencies and separation negatives must 
be perfect. 

Do not assume that a set of separation 
negatives which is not quite right will 
be corrected in the making of a print. 
You cannot “get by” in color photog- 
raphy. To make a color print you must 
begin with as nearly perfect a set of 
balanced separation negatives as you con 
make. Not almost perfect, but absolutely 
flawless. If you start with that assump- 
tion, no matter what process you use you 
will get a good color print. 

As you become more proficient in the 
technical end of taking color photographs 
you will also acquire a keener color ap- 
preciation. You will notice in things 
about you colors you were unable to see 
before. You will find that one color re- 
flects into another color, giving forth 
colors that are combinations of the color 
of the object and the color of the reflected 
light. All these observations enable you 
to control the color you photograph. 

Natural reflections should always be 
left in. Very often it is wise to exag- 
gerate them, depending entirely upon 
what you have in mind. Color as well 
as design must be understood in order 
to make a perfectly composed photo- 
graph. 

Color, as you know, is divided into 
three groups. By three groups I mean 
the three primary colors—red, yellow, 
and blue. These three colors can com- 
bine, blend, and mix to give you all 
shades visible to the eye. 

If you are an amateur who has just 
begun to work in color, or even if you 
have already made color transparencies 
by Kodachrome, Dufay, or some other 
method, do not make the mistake of so 
many beginners, that of using brilliant 
colors just because you are taking a color 
photograph. As you go along and gain 
experience with color, you will find that 
the loveliest color harmonies are those 
found in nature. Not that nature does 
not use brilliant, even flamboyant colors. 
She does, but think of the centuries of 
experience she has had in blending them! 

You will often be disappointed in your 
color photographs because you will feel 
that you did not get what you thought 
you were taking. My reason for saying 
“what you thought you were taking” is 
that the angle of the camera and the 
angle of the lens do not cover the same 
area as your eye does in viewing the 
subject before you. You must accustom 
yourself to eliminating from your visual 
area all the excess color that is not within 
range of your lens. Try to mask out 
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One of the series of color photographs currently running in na- Composition and color blend into a symphony of action in this 
tional advertising which Keppler made for Lucky Strike cigarettes. striking illustration made for a Camel cigarette advertisement. 


, . ° Only Mast 

mentally the excess portions of the pic- of a Nude erly handlin 

ture you are taking and concentrate on : Palmolixe, of light coul 

the area that will be reproduced. SOap 

There have been many rules made to 

suide the amateur in regard to lighting 

nd color. I do not feel that this is at 

| necessary. Color photography is a 

eans of self-expression through the 

medium of a camera, and the operator 
the only judge. I would like to make 
ne suggestions, but they apply only 
uur first few attempts. Keep your 
combinations and your color 

as simple as possible. Do not 

crowd everything into a small 
Remember that a scattering of 

ves you a very uninteresting 

Harmony and contrast, not only 

color but of light, are within your 

When you have achieved what 
believe to be a reproduction in color 
hat you saw, you have done all that 
be done with a camera or brush. 
1 will, no doubt, find it difficult at 
he beginning to accustom yourself to 
ting color pictures. For years, you 
unconsciously been translating 
ything you see into black and white. 
is an entirely new medium. Con- 
yourself to it. 

Both with Kodachrome and with Du- 
you will find that a mistake in ex- 
re is fatal. Accuracy of exposure is 
more important in color than in 
chrome photographs. An underex- 

ed color shot will give a black and 
dy transparency in its positive form; 
*xposure will give a thin and washed- 
positive transparency. You can read- 
ee that the fundamental necessity 
good color photograph is a precisely 
rate exposure 


*dvertiseme,, Prod 
AT us 


re are several types of exposure 

rs that you can buy which will give 

a more accurate light reading than 
(Continued on page 82) 
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Turning Sunsets 
Into Moonlight 








NUMBER of complications are likely 
é to arise in photographing the moon 
together with a landscape. As the moon 


doesn’t emit sufficient light to illuminate 
the landscape, two exposures are neces- 
sary; the first a time exposure of the sur- 
rounding objects, the second a shot of the 
moon with the camera remaining in the 
same fixed position. 

Experiments have shown that the sun 





A sunset photographed normally would ap- 
pear bright with plenty of landscape detail. 


can be successfully photographed to ap- 
pear exactly like a full moon. Paradoxi- 
cally en ugh, thi method 1S 


that of photographing natural moonlight, 


uperior to 
because the sun shows up the landscape 
and, furthermore, only one exposure is 
required 

First of all, it is necessary to find the 
sun with a nebulous cloud covering it, 
either in the early morning or late after- 





By stopping down and increasing shutter 
speed you will get a “moonlight” effect. 


noon This eliminates the glare that 


otherwise would blur the picture As 
fleecy clouds pass over the sun almost 
every day in the year, the proper condi- 
tions under which to work do not consti- 


tute a major problem 


The second precaution is to use the 
highest possible shutter speed in snap- 
ping the picture. The high shutter speed 
tends to darken the landscape lighting 
sufficiently to resemble moonlight, while 
simultaneously subduing the direct rays 
of the sun The value of this scheme is 
greatly enhanced when the sun is re- 


flected in a lake or stream 

In cases where the sun does not show 
as a full, round disc, a bit of touching 
up on the negative will bring out the 
desired effect perfectly.— 


PHOTOGRAPHING 


SPIDERS’ WEBS 


by HARRY PEDERSON 


HE first spiders’ webs I ever saw 

with the conscious eyes of an ac- 
quisitive photographer were hung with 
dew drops along beautiful Gunflint Trail 
in northeastern Minnesota. Since I had 
only a folding Kodak with a lens speed of 
f 7.7 and no tripod, I just stood and looked 
dumbly at the patterned symmetry of 
those hanging water pearls trembling in 
the early morning light. When the rising 
sun touched them they shot fire like dia- 
monds and evaporated before my eyes. 
Even the webs became invisible. I walked 
on wondering if it would ever be possible, 
without a magnificent piece of luck, to 
photograph them. 

So I tried every time an opportunity 
presented itself. It would surprise you 
how far apart those opportunities really 
are when you are anxious for them to 
come along. 

At the end of three months’ time I had 
four web negatives. Two were under- 
exposed because the light was dim and 
the air was stirring a little and I had to 
shoot fast or not at all. One was bright 
and sharp, but no good as to composition 
because I shot the first one I found. The 
one that looked so dazzling with the sun 
on it was so far gone with halation that 
those beautiful drops looked like knots 
in grocery cord, 

And so it went, until finally I decided 
that spiders’ webs were much more beau- 
tiful on trees and bushes than on film. 
But I still was determined to get pictures. 

The answer to the problem, when 
solved, was very easy indeed, as is the 
case with most knotty problems. I picked 
up the spider’s web and carried it gently 
into my workshop. Lights and _ back- 
grounds were arranged and there was no 
wind to worry me. You might 
think at first that carrying a 
spider’s web around would be ) ae 

YA F 
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yard of milk, but there is real- 
ly nothing difficult about it. 
The web should be small. 
Small webs are built exactly 
like big ones, except that the 
web strands are finer and 
Suppose 


in a class with wrapping up a 


more closely woven. 
we say, then, a web two or 
three inches in diameter. You 
will have to go web hunting 
when the dew is on, otherwise 
you will not be able to see 
them. When you come across 
one of a design that pleases 
you, one that is entirely con- 
tained on some twig-end or 
weed stalk, without guy 
strands fastening it to some- 
thing else, tie a piece of cloth 
around the twig so that you 
can find it again and go hunt 
some more webs. If you were 
to try to cut off the branch 
when the web was laden with 
dew, the weight of the drops 
combined with the jiggling 
would break it down. So make 
your web selection and then 


wait until the dew is off. Then you may 
cut off the branches or weeds and trans- 
port the webs wherever you please. 

Set them up on a convenient table. 
Cans of good thick mud do about as well 
as anything for holding such branches. 
Now, a good black background, some- 
thing without design, and a couple of 
photofloods. I use one almost directly 


above the web and another one out to 
the front and a little to the right. Since 
you are dealing with a small web you 
must have a camera that will focus at a 
distance of not more than a foot in order 
(Continued on page 75) 





Brought into the studio from outside, the 
web was sprayed and then photographed. 





The web was “posed” against a black background 
and illuminated with two photofloods in reflectors, 
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HE remarkable resemblance of 

television to photography is appar- 

ent to most of us. The resem- 
blance, however, goes even deeper than 
appears on the surface, particularly in 
regard to the cameramen who operate 
television cameras. Since the advent of 
television is not far in the future, a glance 
at the requirements for television cam- 
eramen seems in order. Particularly so, 
because many telecameramen will un- 
doubtedly be drawn from the ranks of 
photographers. 

A sound knowledge of photography, an 
iccurate sense for composition, masterly 
handling, and a keen mind are funda- 
nental. To these requirements, however, 
must be added a complete mastery of ele- 
mentary physics and a working acquaint- 
ance with the theories of radio and elec- 
tronics. 

The cameraman who would enter tele- 
vision must be a past master at working 
rapidly with large, bulky cameras under 
all conditions. Practical experience as a 
motion picture cameraman, particularly 
in newsreel work, will be invaluable. 

He must be thoroughly grounded in 
the fundamentals of radio-physics, elec- 
tronic theory, and television principles, 
so he may know how his camera func- 


Below is an Iconoscope, the electric eye 
of the television camera. It converts 
light impulses into electrical impulses 
which are amplified and then broadcast. 


i FROM CAMERA LENS 
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by OLIVER READ 


Technical Associate, ''Radio News" 


tions, and how to meet any technical dif- 
ficulties which may arise. A knowledge 
of the effects of electron optics and light 
on his television “eye” is an absolute 
necessity. 

That is the general education that the 
cameraman who would enter the televi- 
sion field must have. 

A brief discussion of the type of work 
which will be done, and the apparatus 
used is not amiss. 

We have been hearing for years that 
television is “just around the corner.” 
That corner happens to be the New York 
World’s Fair. With the opening of the 
exposition, it is planned to have regular 
telecasts over the New York NBC and 
CBS stations. Some of these programs 
will be “live” and some will be from mo- 
tion picture film. Undoubtedly the ratio 
will be in greater proportion on the “live” 
side, if the rulings of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission (the Washing- 
ton body charged with the control of all 
radio) are any indication. 

“Live” programs are telecast from a 
studio much the same as that used by 
motion picture firms, except that more 
than four times the light needed to shoot 
technicolor is used with television. Since 
technicolor requires more than twice the 
amount of light that is used with ordi- 
nary black-and-white photography, the 
amount of light that will be used will be 
terrific. This means that there will be 
hot spots under which to operate, and 
short-tempered people to televise. <A 
good physical constitution for the pro- 
spective telecameraman is therefore in- 
dicated. 

The actual telecasting is done with a 
large, bulky “telecamera” which is 
equipped with an f 2.8 or f 3.5 lens. In- 





side of this camera instead of the photo- 
graphic film, there is a square metal 
plate, or “target.” This plate is not out 
in the open, but enclosed in the end of a 
highly polished radio tube called an 
“iconoscope.” The image to be telecast 


is focused on this plate, and viewed con- 
tinuously on a groundglass by the tele- 
cameraman, aided by a system of mir- 
rors and another series of lenses. 
In the neck of the iconoscope is an ap- 
(Continued on page 80) 





Above is a photograph of Betty Good- 
win, NBC television hostes:; below, the 
way she appears in the television receiver. 
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HEN the amateur photographer 

turns his attention to portraiture, 

one of the most important prob- 
lems that confronts him is the proper tors. 
control of lighting. Without a sound, They 
basic understanding of the subject he is negat 
bound to founder in a welter of errors 
and will undoubtedly have only medi- 
ocre results to reward him for his earn- 
est effort. that 

Like more important things, the first how 
step toward successful light control is to more 
learn simplicity. Right here, at the be- face 
ginning, many amateur photographers go that 
wrong. The photographer who can ex- subj 
haust all the possibilities of even two In 
light sources is yet to be born. However, came 
the average amateur is prone to believe els < 
he needs a battery of high-powered and 
floods, spotlights, diffusers, and reflectors place 
to give him effects approaching the pro- 
fessional. 

An examination of most photographic singl 
studios will reveal a medium-sized room i 
containing a camera and five or six sim- 
ple lighting units. That is all. Many pic- 
tures are made with only two or three of 
the units. If one can make a living and 
a reputation as a competent photographer 
with such simple tools, the amateur can 

3. The portrait above was lighted with a single forego the — to — enough lights 

. 2 Photoflood placed 4 ft. from the subject as to equip a Hollywood studio. Simplicity, 

shown at the right. Exposure, 1/25 sec., f 4.5, SS Pan. usually, is the keynote of success. hanc 
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Fig. |. Flat lighting Fig. 2. The single = Fig. 4. Placed 4 ft. 
with one No. 2 Pho- : : No. 2 Photoflood was 3s from the subject, one 
toflood 4 ft. from ; Y 2™ placed high, 10 feet No. 2. Photoflood 
subject. Taken at : from subject. Expos- supplied the light for 
1/25 sec. # 4.5, Super PRION a ure was | second at a 1/25 sec. exposure, 
Sensitive Pan fi'm. Sage 90% : # 8 on SS Pan film. Sak f 4.5, on SS Pan film. 
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Vortrait 


The photographs which illustrate this 
article were made with only one or two 
No. 2 Photoflood lamps in simple reflec- 
tors. No diffusers of any sort were used. 
They are straight prints from the original 
negatives without having been retouched 
or altered in any way. The subject is the 
same in all the pictures. Exposure is 
normal in every case. The only thing 
that is changed is the lighting. Notice 
how some pictures flatter the subject 
more than others. Note that in some the 
face appears narrow, in others round, and 
that the lighting sometimes makes the 
subject appear much heavier. 

In order to show the position of lights, 
camera, and subject, small wooden mod- 
els are used to represent light sources 
and camera. A French doll takes the 
place of the subject. 

Ridiculous as it may sound at first, you 
can stick to the ultimate simplicity of a 
single light source and produce a wide 
variety of satisfactory portraits. The sort 
of thing most often seen, when one lighi 
source is used is shown in Fig. 1. Here the 
photoflood is right beside the camera. This 
gives a straightforward presentation of the 
subject exactly as it is. Such a picture 
usually lacks roundness. However, news- 
paper photographers use this lighting al- 
most exclusively because of its ease of 
handling, and because the picture is the 


Fig. 5. A combina- 
tion of lighting ar- 
rangements in Figs. | 
and 4. Exposure was 
1/25 sec. at # 6.3 on 
Super Sensitive Pan. 


important thing, not the lighting. It is 
ideal for record photography where no 
distinct lighting effects are desired. It is 
a flat lighting, recommended for simple 
Kodachrome shots where the resulting 
picture has color contrasts not available 
in black-and-white photography. It is 
good for quick pictures of children and 
pets, where posing is out of the question, 
and stopping the action is what matters 
most. This is only a starting point. 

Let’s move the single light high and to 
one side, and pose the subject against a 
light background. The result is shown in 
Fig. 2. This arrangement projects the 
profile in silhouette and renders a three- 
quarter view of the face. The light back- 
ground serves to bounce some of the light 
back into the shadowed side of the face 
so that detail shows in all of the features. 
It also lights the line of the cheek on the 
shadowed side of the face and separates 
it distinctly from the dark part of the 
background. 

Now move the subject closer to the 
background and try a shot with the light 
on the floor, shining upward (Fig. 3). 
Such lighting produces a moody, fireside 
effect, suited to nearly any subject. 

Only one light source is also used in 
Fig. 4. This time it is almost directly 
overhead. Again the subject is rather 

(Continued on page 102) 


Fig. 6. The two No. 2 
Photofloods are 4 ft. 
and 6 ft. from the 
subject respectively. 
Exposure 1/25 sec., f 
5.6, SS Pan film. 


lighting 


Fig. 8. Exposed at 1/25 sec. at f 4.5 on 
SS Pan film, the above portrait was made 
with the lighting arrangement below. 


Fig. 7. The two No. 
2 Photofloods are 4 
ft. and 8 ft. from the 
subject respectively. 
Exposure 1/25 sec., 
f 4.5, SS Pan film. 
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Two long sticks will form a rigid sup- 
port when you ere making long exposures. 


The box camera, fitted with an eye-level 
finder is supported with the elbows or 
it may be braced solidly against a tree. 








The rifleman's elbow-support position, shown at the left, may also be used with the 
camera (center). The prone position for the rifleman is illustrated at the right. 


Steady— 


HE slightest movement of a cam- 

era during exposure (even a fast 

exposure) will kill the finest defi- 
nition of the sharpest cutting lens in the 
highest priced camera. The smaller the 
film the greater the need for absolute 
lack of motion. Excluding the users of 
the extremely fast and expensive lenses, 
there are many occasions when the aver- 
age amateur will require an exposure 
longer than the conventional snapshot of 
1/50 or 1/25 second. Dull days, shaded 
spots, windy mountain tops, dull inte- 
riors, dark subjects, and night scenes all 
offer picture-taking possibilities for box 
cameras, small folding cameras, and min- 
iature cameras with medium-speed 
lenses, if sufficient exposure is made with 
the camera motionless. 

By way of comparison, rifle shooting is 
similar in many respects to camera shoot- 
ing. The principles are much the same 
and, in case your rifle shooting experi- 
ence is limited, some of the more com- 
mon positions are illustrated with corre- 
sponding positions for holding a camera. 
Target rifles have a strap under the 
stock into which the marksman hitches 
his elbow to give him a bracing counter- 
pull. A similar idea in camera work is 
the short neckstrap attached to the bot- 
tom of a short leg from the camera. 

In addition to a steadying brace, a ri- 
fleman does not pull the trigger. He 
presses or squeezes it gently so that it 
trips motionlessly at the exact instant 
that the sights are in line with the target. 
Do the same with your camera shutter, 
while holding your camera motionless, 


and you will get a greater precentage of 
useable, enlargeable shots. The other il- 
lustrations may serve to bring to mind 
one of the several ideas they suggest at a 
time when it may be very useful. 

Scientific photographers, expert movie, 
news, and still photographers know all 
about solid, motionless cameras. The 
next time you see a successful miniature 
camera operator about to take a picture 
notice that, if he has no tripod, the first 
thing he does is to look around for a firm 
support on which to brace his elbows. 
Recall the pictures you have seen of the 
outfits used by Hollywood cameramen 
Their cameras, you know, use the same 
35 mm film you load in your miniature 
camera. The heavy tripods mounted on 
trucks seem almost solid enough for 
mooring a Zeppelin. The point is that 
men who make pictures for a living see 
to it that their cameras are as motionless 
as a rock. 

Ultra-fast lenses, speedy shutters, and 
fast film tend to give the impression that 
the camera itself need no longer be mo- 
tionless, but “fast” materials and equip- 
ment merely reduce the risk by shorten- 
ing the period of time during which 
movement may affect the image. The 
risk is still there! Speed is by no means 
the answer to all photographic problems 
A suggestion is here included for the 
movie fan who seems to think that a 
movie camera is something that moves, 
or that may be moved about like a vacu- 
um cleaner. Better movies will result if 
it is held motionless. The only things 
about a movie camera which should move 
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The rifleman's prone position can be used to get a low camera angle, as at the left. 
When seated, brace the elbows against the knees as shown in the center and at right. 


The author would barely 
trust this tripod substitute. 





are the film and the operating mechanism 
inside the camera. Let the subject do 
the moving. A movie camera merely 
makes a series of still pictures in rapid 
succession, which, when projected at a 
rate of speed faster than the eye can per- 
ceive, give the effect or impression of 
notion. 

Just because a camera may be held in 
the hand is no reason why it should not 
be placed on a firm support and given 
the same chance as its bigger brothers. I 
always remember a remark someone 
made that, “there is still no law against 
using a tripod.” 

An idea which is sometimes used to 
hold the tripod itself steady in a windy 
spot, is to suspend a brick, stone, or other 
heavy weight from the center of it to 
give a low center of gravity. 

If you do not have a tripod, do not 
make a practice of carrying one, or if 
you do not like them, you can still em- 
ploy the tripod principle by bracing your 
elbows on some convenient support as in 
rifle shooting, or by using one of the 
other methods illustrated. You can fit 
any kind of a handle, strap, or gadget to 
the tripod screw socket of your camera 
very easily. There is nothing special 
about a tripod screw. A 4” stove bolt 
with a standard thread is all there is to 
it. They come in various lengths and are 
inexpensive. 

If, on some occasion, you have nothing 
but a rope or strap handy, it can be very 
useful. Grasp it by the middle with the 
camera hand, raise it to the desired 
height and hold the two ends firmly on 


by ORVILLE YOUNG 


One of the first requirements for good 
pictures is that your camera be held abso- 
lutely motionless. A great variety of ways in 
which your camera can be steadied is illus- 
trated and described in this helpful article. 


the ground with the feet. Pulling up 
tight against it will give surprising steadi- 
ness. 

Box cameras and light, folding cam- 
eras fitted with small reflex finders, and 
which must be held low to enable you to 
look down into them, can be very easily 
adapted to eye-level use. To determine 
the area covered by the lens, place a 
piece of groundglass, or oiled paper, in 
the position normally occupied by the 
film. Set the shutter for time and at its 
largest opening. Bend a rectangular frame 
of wire to be attached to the front of the 
camera at either the top or side. Bend 
this to a size which will outline the view 
seen on the groundglass. Your eye 
should be close to the back of the cam- 
era when checking this outline. 

Next make an eyepiece loop by bend- 
ing a piece of wire around a lead pencil 
and twist the wire to form an upright 
just high enough to have the loop line up 
with the center of the rectangle. Fasten 
these two pieces to the camera with tape. 

The reflex finders are not altogether 
useless. You can use them for right angle 
shooting. With the lens pointed to one 
side you can sometimes get a “candid” 
shot while you are apparently looking 
forward. Finders of the eye-level type 
which can be attached to any camera are 
obtainable at almost any photographic 
supply store. Anything of this kind 
which will serve the purpose is highly 
recommended. 

The humorous illustration showing a 
tripod substitute serves a double purpose. 
It first aims at deeply impressing an idea 
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When shooting with a light tripod, it is 
well to press it firmly into the ground. 





The camera may be supported at many 
places on your car. Pressing the back of 
your head against a tree or wall will help. 
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through exaggeration. Secondly it illus- 
trates humor in photography and the 
possibilities of creative combination 
prints. 

This method of holding a camera mo- 
tionless is certainly exaggerated. But even 
at that, if a picture were to be taken with 
a camera aciually held like this, one 
could be absolutely sure that its enlarg- 
ing quality would not be spoiled by 
movement. 

It was made from four separate pic- 
tures: the base, the vise, the camera, and 
the cameraman. The angle of the light 
and the position of each part in relation 
to the others were as nearly as possible 
alike in each of the four pictures. 

The picture of the base was made first. 
It is part of a monument on which rested 
the bronze bust of a man. This base was 
used in its original setting, eliminated 
while making the outlined halftone. The 
picture of the vise was next, the jaws 
being opened twice as wide as would 
normally be necessary to hold the type 
of camera shown. This was done to re- 
tain the relative exaggerated proportions. 
The camera was then tightened in the 
vise (with cork on each side) and a pic- 
ture made of that. Then a picture of the 
cameraman was made. A big stick was 
held in the hands. The knobs of the vise 
handle were pasted on this later. 

The negatives were 214x3!4. An 8x10 
enlargement of the base and background 
were first made. While this image was 
still focussed on the easel, a sheet of 
plain white writing paper was inserted 
in the holder and the outlines of the pic- 
ture traced on it in heavy black crayon. 
This tracing was left on the easel and 
the negative of the vise was focussed to 
fit the space it was to occupy. ‘The trac- 
ing was then replaced with bromide pa- 
per and a print made. The same pro- 
cedure was followed in making prints of 
the camera and of the cameraman. The 
head on the top of the base and the let- 
tering on the side of it were painted out. 
Using print No. 1 as a foundation, prints 
2, 3, and 4 were cut out and secured in 
position with rubber cement. Then a 
copy negative was made on an 8xl0 
camera and lightly retouched on the join 
marks. An 8x10 contact print was then 
made on glossy paper. The result was a 
cartoon which, once seen, should impress 
its idea so deeply that it will last for 
years to come.—® 


Kits for Accessories 


| Carronemgete exposure meters, etc., are 
best carried in a box or pouch in a 


coat pocket. In fishing-tackle stores one 
may buy, for 50 cents, a sturdy aluminum 
box 4 x 8 x 1%", cover hinged, fitting 
friction-tight, and with four compart- 
ments, two or all to be removed if not 
wanted. One of these boxes will take a 
4 x 5 filmpack or several rolls of film, an 
exposure meter, two or three filters, a 
cable release, and pencil and pad. Line 
the box, bottom and cover, with soft 
leather or felt, cemented in, to prevent 
rattling of contents. For a smaller kit, 
use a pouch with zipper fastening, size 
about 3 x 6 inches.—Perry D. Frazer, 
Ridgewood, N. MB 








Making Photographic Maps 


by Emil Pearson 








“EOGRAPHICALLY minded camera 

fans can make an attractive album 

or photo-map by printing representative 

scenes of each state through a mask that 
has the outline of the state. 

At the present time I am making a 

photographic book of states. Expecting 
to travel quite extensively in the future, 
I hit upon the idea of taking a picture 
representative of each state entered. To 
make it more realistic, each picture is 
printed in the form of a map of the state 
in which the picture was taken. 
I cut out a mask of black 
paper in the proper shape and 
print through that. Thus an 
added interest is obtained in 
trying to find a view with the 
composition that will best fit 
the shape of the state. 

The idea may be carried 
even farther and the pictures 
assembled in the form of a 
large photo-map, such as is 
shown on this page with pho- 
tographs of the states of 
Wisconsin, Illinois, and Mis- 
souri. For the present, how- 
ever, I am mounting each picture repre- 
senting a state on a page in my album. 

The idea seems to have an endless 
number of attractive applications. Those 
who are taking winter cruises will find 
it very adaptable to dressing up albums 
of their trips. As an introductory page 
to the section devoted to a certain coun- 
try, a representative scene of the country 
could be printed through a map-mask of 
that country. 

For example, the well-known Morro 
Castle is the most dominant feature of 
the harbor at Havana. A shot of this 
framed in the boundary outline of Cuba 
would make an excellent introductory 
page to the section of your album de- 
voted to your ramblings on the island. 


Similarly would scenes suggest them- 
selves for other countries as well as 
for the states of the United States. If 
you are driving to Mexico over the new 
Pan American highway, a shot of Nuevo 
Laredo taken looking across the Rio 
Grande with the international bridge 
showing would be ideal as the first page 
of your picture record. A shot showing 
San Francisco and the famous new bridge 
would depict California. Subjects will 
suggest themselves endlessly.—pe 


Shown above are the states of Wisconsin, Illinois, 
and Missouri. The author composed a scene taken 
in each state within a mask of the boundary outline. 
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NIGHT LIGHT MONTAGE 


The author achieved striking effects photographing elec- 


tric signs by making several exposures on a single film. 


intrigued me with their photographic 

possibilities. Like most photograph- 
ers, I have taken innumerable “straight” 
shots of them, and have always been on 
the lookout for odd arrangements. But 
while the store owners and advertisers 
are obliging enough to hang interesting 
signs in public places, they stop short at 
arranging them in intricate compositions 
for the benefit of photographers. Thus, 
for a long while I had to content myself 
with such chance compositions as I hap- 
pened to find. 

One evening, however, a_ brilliant 
thought struck me! Why not try an ex- 
periment in multiple-exposure? If the 
background detail and over-exposure fog 
could be kept down, it might be possible 
to build up interesting designs. 

In a very fever of activity, then, I 
dashed up and down the streets, banging 
away at night club signs, beer signs, ho- 
tel entrances, and anything else that 
looked good. I hadn’t shot many nega- 
tives before I found that composing in 
the finder, and trying to remember what 


Pisriguea electric signs have always 


by 
MAURICE BAER COOK 


Amateur Photographer, Chicago, Ill. 


else was on the film was not easy. But 
it was great fun and I felt all the thrill 
of a discoverer of a new art. Here was 
“painting with light” with a vengeance! 
The possibilities were only limited by my 
ability as a composer. 

After the first flush of excitement was 
over, I decided to work out one super- 
composition to top off the night’s work. 
Heading for “downtown,” I finally ended 
up on Randolph Street, Chicago’s Rialto. 
Here was enough material to satisfy any- 
one. I had worked this district to death 
before, but now it had a new significance. 
I carefully composed the first sign in the 
finder, and shot it at 1/10 second at f 4 
on a finegrain panchromatic film. 

Now for the system. On a page of my 
notebook I drew a rectangle representing 
the 35 mm frame, and roughly sketched 
in the shot I had just made. Then I 
looked for the next sign, and, referring to 
my. sketch, decided where to put it on 


Nine exposures were made on one negative to produce this montage of electric signs in 
Times Square, New York City. Exposures were 1/10 second f 4, on Du Pont Parpan film. 
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the film. This was a real thrill and I def- 
initely knew I had something. In all, I 
made nine or ten exposures on that long- 
suffering piece of emulsion. This pretty 
well filled up my record sketch, so I 
dashed back to the darkroom to process 
the film. And then, eureka! I had it! 
The negative was clean, sharp, and clear 
cut. It was a pleasure to see how the 
signs seemed carved into the emulsion. 

Almost any business street has enough 
signs to make an interesting composi- 
tion. New York is especially fortunate 
in having Times Square. I spent a whole 
evening there last summer, just banging 
away at the signs in that district. I be- 
lieve other photographers will find, as I 
do, that there is a lot of fun to be had 
in composing night lights.— pe 


This multiple exposure montage was made 
at 42nd St. and Broadway, New York City. 
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The primary decorative motif in this room is the large photomural which covers all of 


one wall. A snapshot of the owner's vacation lake supplied the negative for the mural. 


How 1 


One of the greatest enlargements ever made is the centra! panel of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany's exhibit in Miami, Fla. The girl is holding the negative of the huge photomural. 











Seemingly a corner window, this is actually 
a photomural of Chicago's Michigan Avenue. 


by ARTHUR E. CLASON 


Photographic Engineer, Kaufmann & Fabry Co. 


Though photomurals are mostly 
custom jobs for large studios, 
the amateur can also make them 


with little extra equipment. 


HE photomural, scarcely 12 years 

old, is a “frontier in photography” 

whose boundaries have been so far 

barely penetrated. It has opened up 

new worlds to nearly everyone — those 

who take pictures and those who like 
pictures. 

The technique of photomural produc- 
tion changes almost daily, and no two 
producers can follow exactly the same 
steps because of differences in their 
equipment. In this article, an attempt 
will be made to present certain general 
principles and as much specific informa- 
tion as practical for the guidance of the 
amateur who wants to try to make a 
photomural. Data presented here have 
been gained from years of experience in 
photomural production. Not all these 
facts may fit the requirements of a spe- 
cific job and the amateur may discover 
much better ways of solving his own 
problem. In other words, this article 
should not be considered as a “blue 
print.” 

First, a few general observations to 
serve as possible anchor posts for fur- 
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ther discussion on phases of the subject. 

Every photomural, regardless of its 
size, is a highly specialized creation. 
Making one requires intense creative ef- 
fort. This, however, should not discour- 
age the amateur from trying his hand. 

The factor of size is incidental. Pho- 
tomurals may cover a small area or hun- 
dreds of square feet. Generally, they are 
“large” only in the sense that they are 
bigger than average photographic prints, 
usually have to be mounted in two or 
more sections and, of course, demand 
special equipment. The mere size factor 
of photomurals, leaving out the gigantic 
Ford Motor Company installation which 
is 600 feet long and twenty feet high, and 
other true “giants” in the field, should 
not frighten you. 

Mechanically, every photographer is 
limited by the physical possibilities of 
his equipment. This is just as true of the 
professional who has special photomural 
apparatus as it is of the amateur with 





ordinary tools. How big a photomural 
can you make? The answer to this, of 
course, depends on your enlarger and the 
facilities you may contrive for handling 
large prints. 

Real photomurals are not merely en- 
larged photographs pasted on a wall! 
They incorporate many of the principles 
of mural art as well as principles of 
photography. It might be a good idea 
to let this suggestion soak in. No one in 
the field, no matter how big his equip- 
ment, has any “corner” on good photo- 
mural art. Study murals in general. 
They are fascinating. 

Murals are one of the first forms of 
aesthetic expression the human race de- 
veloped. Our prehistoric predecessors 
scratched them on their caves. And 
some of these ancient murals are much 
better than some modern man is doing 
today! 

Generally speaking, the subject matter 
is unlimited. Anything that can be pho- 
tographed can be depicted in the form of 
a photomural. But such liberty is not al- 
ways justified! The photomural, to be 
really satisfying, should fit its interior. If 
this cannot be done, then remodel the in- 
terior to fit your photomural. In any case 
make them both fit! 

Don’t get the idea that photomurals are 
confined to pictures of landscapes, blown- 
up candid shots, or any of the usual pho- 
tographic material. Photographic repro- 
ductions of engravings and_ similar 
material, tapestries, paintings, drawings, 
and other subjects may be just what you 
need. 

Some artists in paint and canvas are 








very much worried about the develop- 
ment of the photomural. They seem to 
feel it is going to drive them out of busi- 
ness. The idea is ridiculous for the true 
mural artist with pigment and brush can 
do things that no camera will ever do. 
This much is true, however; an artist’s 
small, original sketch, can be photo- 
graphed, enlarged, printed on photo- 
graphic paper, and then mounted on the 
wall instead of having the artist make 
the finished, full-size work. This already 
has been done and with great success. 
Such incidents help the photographer and 
the artist. If they had not pooled their 
talents in this way, neither would have 
had the job! 

A basis for every good photomural is 
a good negative—good in every sense, 
technically and artistically. Those that 
have great depth are usually best. 

Special paper, special adhesives, spe- 
cial lacquers, special mounting materials 
and other equipment have been devel- 


oped and are now on the market. Your 
photo supply shop can order them for 
you. Use them. Ordinary stuff may be 
all right. Again, it may not. Why take 
a chance? 

In photomural work, absolute chemical 
purity of everything is paramount and 
doubly so because the photomural gen- 
erally is expected to last a long time and 
usually represents more than the average 
financial investment in an ordinary en- 
largement. 

Whenever and wherever possible, make 
special negatives for the photomural in- 
stallation. Sometimes, copy negatives of 
prints are better than the original nega- 
tive from which the prints were made, 
but not generally, and it is always best 
to get the original negative if you can. 
A still better way is to go out and make 
the negatives yourself, if you possibly 
can do so. This insures a good start and 
you can do a better job of planning. By 
obtaining original negatives of fine grain 
and uniform quality for the same job, 
you will have less difficulty in getting 
uniform prints. 

Plan your job in detail from start to 
finish before undertaking actual opera- 
tion. Planning costs you nothing but 
time and thought. It will save you dol- 
lars and, possibly, despair or disappoint- 
ment. 

Now for the making of the photomural. 
A visit to a large plant, where gigantic 
photomurals are made with ease, might 
confuse and discourage the amateur who 
wants to attempt a photomural himself. 
It should not, however. Whether it is 

(Continued on page 97) 








Two of the huge enlarging cameras used 
in Kaufmann & Fabry's photomural studio. 













































The large prints are draped on hangers 
and washed well in these special tanks. 


Latest innovation is mounting photomurals 
on detachable boards secured to the wall. 


Here is the studio setup for the attractive Little would one think that the girl was perched on a step ladder and that an electric 
advertising photograph shown at the right. fan supplied the apparent breeze. An airbrush removed the step ladder from the scene. 


OF THE TRADE 


Many a good advertising shot, envied 
by amateurs for its naturalness, is the result of clever pos- 
ing. Models from the agency of Walter Thornton, "The 


Merchant of Venus,"" show the more common tricks. 


Photographs by courtesy of LOOK Magazine 


The model tried to keep cool by wearing only her slip under the fur coat while The finished photograph betrays no eviderice of the heat 
being photographed on a hot summer day. Electric fans would have ruffled the fur. and trying conditions under which the model had to work. 
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In bathtub scenes the models always wear bathing suits which are cleverly concealed. The finished picture presents a charming scene 
The straps were dropped in the picture at the right, and suds heaped around the girl. well adapted to advertising various cosmetics. 


Viewing the finished fashion picture 
shown at the lower right you would little 
suspect that clip clothes pins helped drape 
the gown to the figure. In order to lend 
height and slenderness to the model, the 
photographer posed her leaning slightly 
backward, supported by a brace, and then 
shot the picture from a very low angle. 


Presented with the problem of getting an 
outstanding picture advertising silk hose, 
the photographer solved it in an unusual 
manner. By posing the model on her back 
with her feet in the air, the cameraman 
obtained smoothly flowing, graceful lines 
where muscles would have bunched if the 
subject had been posed standing. 














O have a pic- 
ture hung in 
the Annual 


Salon of the Royal 
Photographic Society 
of Great Britain is a 
signal honor. To 
have two pictures 
hung—and no purely 
pictorial photogra- 
pher has ever had 
more than two pic- 
tures accepted—is a 
testimonial of ex- 
treme excellence. 
This year, among those select few pho- 
tographers whose work was so honored, 
was listed the name of John Hutchins. 

In a darkroom of The Camera Club of 
New York, of which he is a member, I 
located this tall, energetic, intensely pre- 
occupied, young man who in less than a 
year and a quarter has risen from one 
who had a polite disinterest in photog- 
raphy to an outstanding salon exhibitor, 
and asked him how he felt when he re- 
ceived the news of his prints’ acceptance 
by the Royal Photographic Salon. 

“Felt. How could I feel but happy?” 
he said quickly. “I thought my prints 
were good. I worked and literally slaved 
to make them the best I could produce, 
and then all of my faith was justified. It 
was enough to make anybody happy.” 

It was, and in a sense it wasn’t. At the 
camera club the other members spoke of 
“Hutch” with some affection. 

“Certainly it made him happy,” they 
told me. “But don’t think that Hutch 





John Hutchins 
Photo by Judith Russell 


This high-key nude study entitled "Grace" 
was hung by the Royal Photographic Society. 
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ever stands still. He made prints for 
Pittsburgh, Los Angeles, Syracuse, Utica, 
and the Leicester, England, International 
Exhibition in addition to the regular 
work he’s always doing in making new 
pictures. He keeps himself so busy that 
he hasn’t the time to be happy over any 
one thing very long.” 

A year ago last October, Hutchins pur- 
chased an Argus as a present for a young 
lady, and was immediately faced with the 
problem of explaining its operation to 
her. His profession was that of dramatic 
coach, and he had coached and aided 
such stars as Ginger Rogers, Joan Craw- 
ford, and Cary Grant in their climb to 
fame, but he didn’t know a single thing 
about photography. 

“Up to that time,” he told me, “I hadn’t 
taken more than thirty or forty snapshots 


















































by ROBERT W. BROWN 


John Hutchins entered photography as 
an amateur and became an outstanding 
salon contributor in just one year. 


Ww 


"A Gentleman of Verona” has hung in many salons and 
was awarded a blue ribbon at the Yonkers Salon, 1938. 


in my life. I had to learn a lot about it 
very quickly so I could expiain things 
correctly to the young lady.” 

The method he adopted was to pur- 
chase and read every magazine he could 
find about photography, and then go out 
and take pictures to see how it was done. 

“That day about all I did was look for 
angles,” he says. “I crawled on my 
hands and knees, lay on my belly, 
climbed upon chairs, fences, and table 
tops. It was more fun than I had ever 
had before, and by the end of the day I 
was fascinated with photography.” 

Long into the small hours of the night 
Hutchins sat with the camera beside him 
reading over and over again the maga- 
zines that he had bought. In the morn- 


ing, as soon as the camera shops were 
open, he purchased a miniature camera. 
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4 apartment on West 67th Street. 


“Mother Superior,” an excellent character 
study, was hung by the Philadelphia Salon. 


Within a week, finding that he had no 
facilities at home for working properly, 
he applied for membership in The Cam- 
era Club, just around the corner from his 
Miss 
Judith Russell, the girl for whom he 
bought the Argus, joined the club at the 
same time. At present Miss Russell, with 
several other cameras added to her list, 
has become a salon exhibitor with more 
than one excellent picture to her credit. 

At the club, Hutchins literally threw 
himself into a serious study of photogra- 
phy from all angles. He bought new 
equipment, experimented with filters, 
wide-angle lenses, dabbled in candid 
work, and began to swing generally to- 
ward a pictorial interpretation of things. 
He would make as many as thirty to 
forty prints from one negative that he 
particularly liked, and then throw them 
all out because he couldn’t get the effect 
which he desired. At all times he was 
continually asking the opinion of every- 
one about his work, listening carefully, 
gleaning a helpful point here and there, 
correcting technical errors which were 
pointed out to him. Today the opinion of 
Richard, the club’s steward, or that of 
any new and unskilled member, carries 
as much weight with him as the con- 
sidered words of any internationally rec- 
ognized photographic authority. 

Some months after joining The Cam- 
era Club, Hutchins started using an 8x10 
view camera with a 5x7 back. He bought 
a number of studio lights and began to 
take portraits of his parents and friends. 
Almost immediately he was successful. 
His work, instead of being scattered over 
a number of fields, steadied itself and 
began to take on undeniable esthetic and 
pictorial significance. 

To the long, high-ceilinged room of 
his apartment that is headquarters for 
his dramatic work, he added the title of 
“photographic studio,” and immediately 
proceeded to make the fact fit the title by 
moving in his camera and accessories. 

“I wanted some place to work where 
things were quiet, and I would be un- 
disturbed,” Hutchins said seriously. “A 

















































































































photographer must think clearly, accu- 


rately, and quickly. That is impossible 
if there are any unnecessary distractions 
at hand.” 

Undeniably, Hutchins was able to see 
clearly. Grace, a high-key nude that 
had every photographer who saw it gulp- 
ing with admiration, Dorothy, a high-key 
study of the present Chesterfield Girl, 
and Judith, another high-key portrait 
which the president of The Royal Pho- 
tographic Society of Great Britain hailed 
as “the finest high-key picture in the 
entire show” when it was hung this year, 
were soon piled among his finished pic- 
tures. [Judith has been selected as Pic- 
ture of the Month and appears on page 
39 of this issue—Ed.] 

“Just what is the secret of your high- 
key work?” I asked Hutchins. “It looks 
as if you can’t miss.” 

“T can’t,” he admitted, “and neither can 
anybody else who follows my system. 

“As soon as I started studio work I 
read everything that I could unearth 


The texture of this print, "Big Jim Tree," 
is of a quality that makes it outstanding. 


about high-key picture making, and then 
decided to do some experimenting. As a 
result I have discovered that it is no 
longer necessary for anyone to use only 
flat lighting in this work. 

“The main problem of high-key re- 
solves itself into a delicate matching of 
the tones in the model’s face or figure 
with the background. The human eye, 
you know, gathers in much more light 
than the lens and consequently we see 
much more than the negative can see, 
particularly in the shadows of any sub- 
ject. To compensate for this I use a 
monochromatic viewing filter, such as co- 
balt glass, to reduce the tones in both 
subject and the background to their 
proper relationship. Then, by arranging 
my lights in conjunction with my filter, 
I can balance up my tones until I achieve 
the proper effect.” 

As an example of how his high-key 
work is lit, Hutchins pointed out his pic- 
ture Judith, Two 500-watt floodlights 
were concentrated on the background of 
blue-white stipple work and centered di- 
rectly behind the head. A 1000-watt raw 
floodlight with wings was used to the 

(Continued on page 95) 
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CREATE NEW EFFECTS WITHIS 


You can make striking bas-relief prints from your favorite negatives with 


the simplest of darkroom equipment. The author presents a lucid descrip- 


tion of the technique which can be easily mastered by any amateur. 





Fig. |. The first step was making this 8x10 
positive enlargement on Commercial film. 





Fig. 2. Next a negative film was printed 
by contact from the positive in Fig. |. 


OU have undoubtedly noticed un- 

, usual photographs which look like 

bas-reliefs etched in metal or cut 
in stone. Commonplace pictures, when 
so treated, become immediately attrac- 
tive and interesting. 

It is not difficult to make such prints 
yourself. The process is amazingly sim- 
ple and can be carried a step further to 
produce still more striking photographs 
known as duplex relief prints. But first 
let us consider the simple relief print be- 
fore we move into the making of the 
more complicated type. 

This type of photograph owes its effect, 
of course, to an optical illusion. The 
figures in a scene appear to stand out in 
relief against the background because we 
have learned, through years of expe- 
rience, to associate depth, or difference in 
level, with highlights and shadows. If 
shadows occur at the edges of a group of 
figures they will appear to be raised or 
lowered with respect to the adjacent 
area. 

Suppose we take a negative of any pic- 
ture and print from it a film positive 
Laving-e~actly the same density. If the 
negative and positive are bound together 
so that they are exactly in register, and 
the combination viewed against the light, 
it will be seen that the picture on each 
has disappeared as the dark areas of the 
negative completely cover the light areas 
of the positive, and vice versa. 

































Now move the negative diagonally in 
any direction relative to the positive film 
until it is slightly out of register. The 
picture will re-appear but it will be 
changed in form from the original. 
Around the edges of every figure in the 
scene there will be a light or transparent 
area where the figures on the negative 
and the positive films fail to meet and a 
dark area where they overlap. If the two 
films are bound together in this position 
with photographic tape and a print made 
from the combination, the light and dark 
areas around the edges of the figures will 
appear as highlights and shadows and 
lend the illusion of depth to the photo- 
graph. 

The relief print of the wharf scene, 
which forms one of the illustrations for 
this article, was made from a picture 
taken with a miniature camera in a small 
town in Connecticut. From the 35 mm 
negative an 8x10 positive enlargement 
was made on Commercial film, and from 
this a negative print on film was made 
by contact. The two films were then 
bound together with tape, slightly out of 
register, with their emulsion sides touch- 
ing and a print made from the combina- 
tion on projection paper. I usually use 
projection paper because of its greater 
sensitivity, which is an asset when print- 
ing simultaneously through two films. 

No definite rule can be given for the 
amount and direction of offset between 
the negative and positive films. This 
must be determined for each picture by 
experiment. A greater offset gives the 
picture greater depth, although if car- 
ried too far the illusion is lost. Chang- 
ing the direction of offset changes the 
location of the shading which constitutes 
the highlights and shadows and this af- 
fects the apparent differences in level 
between various portions of the picture. 

It is not absolutely necessary to have 
the positive and negative films of the 
same density. Striking effects may some- 
times be obtained by having one some- 
what darker than the other. This too is 
a matter of experimentation. 

Pictures used for making relief prints 
should have sharp, clean-cut outlines 
and good contrast. In making enlarge- 
ments from 35 mm film, I have been 
using Commercial or Process cut film 
and have found them quite satisfactory 
for this work. Process is the more con- 
trasty of the two. In making the final 
print I use a medium hard paper. 


Fig. 3. The films shown in Figs. | and 2 
were bound together slightly out of reg- 
ister and this simple relief was printed. 
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by MORRIS J. OLSCHWANG 


Amateur Photographer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


~ 3 This covers in general the making of a 
The simple relief photograph and we can now 
ll be proceed to the subject of duplex relief. 

zinal, This type of relief print is, as its name 
1 the [B suggests, really two relief photographs 
arent printed together, one of which is offset 
ative | in a direction opposite to that of the 
nd a & other. Referring back to the simple re- 
> two lief print, you will recall that the nega- 
ition tive was moved slightly on a diagonal 
made line with reference to the positive film. 
dark If, on the first relief print, the negative 
: will is moved toward the upper right hand 
corner, then in making the second one 


and : 
1oto- fe the negative would be offset in exactly 
Ge eppesite Chection, of towards oe Fig. 4. The negative printed by contact Fig. 5. Positive 8x10 film made by pro- 
cene lower left. When the two are printed from 8x10 positive enlarged from 35 mm jecting the design f 35 ti 
5 Po together, this allows each to stand apart a z y 9 ign trom mm negative. 
sture fg {rom the other, due to the fact that their 
mall respective shadings are thrown in oppo- 
mm site directions. 
ment In order to gain a clearer understand- 
from ing of the duplex relief print, it will be 
nade well to follow through on.the making of 


then one. As an example, let us consider the 
composite print of the mountain lake 


= scene with the signature and stars ap- 
rend parently cut into its surface. This scene 
was photographed at the Weirs in New 
tii Hampshire with an f 2 Leica equipped 
rw with an “A” (red) filter. An 8x10 positive 
. on film was made by projection. From 


eo this positive an 8x10 negative film was 
es printed by contact (Fig. 4). 

This The next step was to secure the design Fig. 6. Negative 8xI0 film of the de- Fig. 7. Simple relief of design over posi- 
2 by of the signature and the stars. This was sign printed by contact from Fig. 5. tive of background, all on the same film. 
& first drawn on plain white paper with 
India ink. It was then photographed 





hen with the Leica, using an extension tube. 
g- - ; : 

the Due to the considerable magnification, 
natit the grain and irregularities of the ink on 
— the paper show up quite prominently. 
thee" Again a positive and a negative film, 
te: both 8x10, were made (Figs. 5 and 6). 


aol It was now necessary to obtain one 
the film on which the signature and stars 
would be shown in relief against a posi- 


~ tive image of the background scene. One 

my of the films (either the positive or the 
negative) of the signature and stars was 

ints taped to the negative of the lake scene. 

al This assembly was then taped to the glass 

nd window of a contact printing frame in 

adi such a manner that the edges of the 

film assembly were held about 1/16-inch 

ard away from the right and lower edges of 

i the frame. 

enal An unexposed film was then placed, 
emulsion side down, on the assembly, 

(Continued on page 101) 
‘ Fig. 8. Completed duplex relief produced 
¢ by making a print on paper of the films 


in Figs. 4 and 7 placed out of register. 
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PICTURE ANALYSIS 


by NICHOLAS HAZ, F. R. P. S. 


Teacher and Lecturer, New York City 


and tubs full of water might sug- 
gest cities, deserts, lakes, and the 
sea more convincingly than the real 
things, if the “props” are photographed 
well and the real things not so well. 
There can be more glamour, mood, and 
pointed meaning in pictures shot in the 
corner of a movie shed, than those taken 
of the great city of Los Angeles, if the 
set designer and photographer of the 
miniature are first raters, but the one 
who snapped Los Angeles is mediocre. 
Some people capture more “outdoors” 
in a few blades of grass photographed 
indoors than others can get in six months 
of snapshooting over the prairie coun- 
try and the redwood forests of the West. 
The picture shown here, taken by 
Yousuf Karsh of Ottawa, Canada, repre- 
sents a humble box of soda fountain 
straws that have never left the box. Yet 
they pack more glamour of the big city 
than there is in reams of snapshots 
brought back by trippers to New York, 


Te TOWNS, little heaps of sand, 


CITY OF STRAWS 


Ww 





Chicago, and other metropolitan centers. 

The explanation of this seeming para- 
dox is that the glamour is not in the 
buildings but the photographer’s head. 
He embodies the glamour not necessarily 
by shooting tall buildings but by the 
proper management of line composition. 

Line composition is a two-legged prop- 
osition. The first leg is the sum of the 
axes of the images which, in relation to 
each other and to the edges of the pic- 
ture, are commonly known as the line 
composition of the picture. But the sec- 
ond leg, the sum of outlines of the 
images, often called “contour,” contrib- 
utes so much to the general effect of a 
picture that it must be counted part of 
the line composition. The two together 
are great factors of the mood and mean- 
ing of the picture. 

Vertical lines carry the mood of dig- 
nity, importance, strength, honor, and 
pride; sloping lines stand for action, mo- 
tion, work in process. The two together 
show proud yet active dignity, lively 
strength, important 
elements of glamour. 

We arrive at these 
statements by ab- 
straction. To abstract 
means first: to re- 
move, to take away, 
to separate; second: 
to generalize, to make 
universal or all-in- 
clusive. The process 
of abstraction in this 
case could have been 
as follows: one man 
photographs a tall 
building with sloping 
roof lines. He iden- 
tifies the building, 
gives the data about 
the photographer, 
time and place of 
making the picture 
in a caption which is 
added to the photo- 
graph. This makes a 
concrete picture, be- 
cause he defines a 
given thing, pictured 
by a certain person, 
at a specified place, 
and at a certain time. 
Newspapers like con- 
crete pictures. 

Then someone sees 
the picture and feels 
that it is glamorous. 
That is, he abstracted 
the emotion of glam- 
our from the con- 
crete picture. This is 
the first part of ab- 
stracting; he distills 


by Yousuf Karsh 


an emotion from the concrete representa- 
tion. So he proceeds to rename the 
picwure and calls it Pride, or Strength, or 
Glamour. This device is quite well known 
to pictorialists who love to rename pic- 
tures of little girls Innocence, particularly 
if they have forgotten the child’s name, 

A third person might feel the glamour 
and try to find out how it got into the 
picture. If he is a good analyst he wil] 


soon find that glamour is not in the 


buildings but in the axes and outlines 
of the images. He then proceeds to make 
a picture of lines that do not represent 
a building, but are simply lines. Yet this 
line picture will show as much glamour 
as any picture of tall buildings. The ab- 
straction is now complete. The distilled 
emotion, which is abstract, is now ex- 
pressed by ordinary lines, which also are 
abstract. The two together make an ab- 
stract picture. 

A fourth person, being a witty photog. 
rapher, such as Yousuf Karsh, re-em- 
bodies the glamour of the abstract lines, 
by covering them with concrete like- 
nesses of some trivial objects, such as 
soda fountain straws. By this device the 
straws become dignified, strong, impor- 
tant, and fully suggestive of a skyscraper 
city of our day or of the future. 

Karsh is the official photographer to the 
Governor General of Canada, and is an 
A.R.P.S. He so loves photography that 
he puts all his free time into it. 

Outside of its wit and clever sugges- 
tion of the beauties of the skyscraper 
city made through humble objects, this 
picture has many virtues. It has good 
proportion; that is, the number, size, and 
position of the straws is neatly man- 
aged. There aren’t too many nor too few, 
they are neither too big nor too small, 
neither equal in size nor too different. 
They aren’t quite in the center, in the 
corners, or too near to the edges of the 
picture. Their shape is so managed as 
to resemble the shape of skyscrapers 
normally seen. 

The tone values are rich. Plenty of 
nice greys between the black and the 
white. Nothing needed correction for 
color. The edges are sharp all over, as 
they should be. Printed on glossy paper 
to cash in on as many of the greys as it 
was possible to capture in the negative, 
and to show the texture of the straws. 
There is fine depth, that is volume, near 
and far, although Karsh has put the 
brightest spot on the far side of the scene. 
He counteracted this unexpected move 
with adroit handling of his linear per- 
spective. There is just enough quiet dig- 
nity and sufficient movement to serve 
the purpose of the picture. 

There is good balance. The picture 
hangs well together and is quite clear. 
Anyone can tell what the subject is, al- 
though some spectators won’t recognize 
the wit of imitating the skyscraper city. 
The picture carries beautifully. The 
emphasis is on the taller group on the 
right. Next in importance and almost 
overwhelming the former is the bright 
spot below on the left. But both places 
being important, the emphasis is correct. 
The rhythm is free, and because parts 
of this whole fit well together this is a 
good picture in my opinion.—f 
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PORTRAIT 


BACKGROUNDS 


by STAN JENKINS 


President, Utica Camera Club, Utica, N. Y. 


Background design will often add considerable interest to a 
portrait. Some novel setups are shown on the next two pages. 


of your photograph—a unit in the 

picture’s composition. For this 
reason it deserves considerably more at- 
tention than is usually given to it by the 
average amateur. And this is just as true 
in the case of indoor portraiture as it is 
in landscape photography. After the 
subject has been suitably posed and 
lighted the background should be given 
equal consideration before the exposure 
is made. 

The tone of a background is dependent 
on the color of the material used and the 
manner in which it is lighted, while its 
character depends on the nature and de- 
sign of the material. Subject and back- 
ground should be illuminated independ- 
ently to permit maximum control over 
each, as the tone and character of the 
latter has a great bearing on the appear- 
ance of the subject in the finished work. 

While some photographers may prefer 
a perfectly plain background in their 
portraits there are plenty of other pos- 
sibilities which are just as pleasing and 
in some cases more appropriate. Back- 
ground design will often add consider- 
able interest to a picture and some will 
prefer it to the more conventional type. 
In every case the subject is, or should be, 
the controlling factor. A plain back elim- 
inates any danger of distraction, and 
many variations of light and shade are 
possible with it. For this reason it is 
perhaps the safest for the beginner to use. 


Ter: background is a definite part 


Two discs cut from paper of different 
tones were used to make this background. 


We must not overlook the fact, how- 
ever, that there are times when a plain 
white background is not the most suit- 
able for the subject. A little decoration, 
which in itself can be very plain and 
subdued in both tone and design, will 
often enhance the appearance of the 
model. While a plain ground could rep- 
resent a wall it can also simulate the sky. 
How often do we see a lady in evening 
dress against the sky? In the case of a 
subject dressed in outdoor costume the 
plain ground would be more appropriate 
and a wallpaper back would be entirely 
out of place. 

We are accustomed to seeing people in 
their natural indoor surroundings— 
against backs of wall-paper, drapes, win- 
dows, doorways, wood paneling, and 
other interior decorations. Several sug- 
gestions for these indoor backs are shown 
on the next two pages together with some 
fancy designs, modernistic and other- 
wise. Some are shown in extreme form 
to stimulate the imagination and are 
naturally subject to any modification you 
care to use. 

The only variable factor in the illustra- 
tions is the back. Attention is directed 
to it. The same model is used through- 
out, with the same flat lighting (except 
in two cases) same pose, same camera 
angle. This model’s black hair does not 
show well against the dark background 
without special lighting for such cases, 
and such backs are more suitable for 
fair-haired subjects or light colored ob- 
jects. Keeping this in mind you can use 
any design and reverse any tone depend- 
ing upon your subject. The shape of the 
design is also to be considered in rela- 
tion to the shape of your subject’s face 
which may be round, oval, or oblong. 
The illustrations are suggestions for 
modification to suit your fancy and your 
subject, and not necessarily recom- 
mended for using exactly as shown. The 
tones of any design, however extreme, 
can be made as delicate as you wish. 

Many interesting background designs 
can be made from common materials by 
anyone, and at practically no cost. They 
will serve for portraits or still objects 
and can be set up in almost any room in 
the house. Both single and double backs 
can be used. The single one may be a 
plain wall, a piece of fibre wallboard, a 
large sheet of cardboard, or the side of 
a cardboard packing case. These boards 
can be supported against anything handy 







Setup used in making the illustrations, 
showing how the background is lighted. 


or can be fitted to a special portable 
frame with feet. Get some wrapping 
paper or wall-paper in three or four 
tones, cut it in any designs you fancy. 
These paper shapes can be tipped on with 
Scotch tape and easily removed. If you 
have a number of cardboard panels, paste 
a design on each side so you will have a 
number of permanent backgrounds all 
ready for action and repeated use. 

A double back adds still more to the 
possibilities. Cut an opening of any de- 
sired shape in the wallboard or card and 
you see the second back through this 
opening. The cut-out card is placed 18” 
to 24” in front of the larger back. With 
no other means but light and shade ap- 
plied to each back independently, you can 
keep busy for months in spare time with- 
out exhausting the effects to be secured 
in this way. The second back can be a 
wall, another piece of card, or fabric of 
any shade and design. 

A third method is the use of curtain 
or drape material. This can either be 
plain or figured, and lighted and shaded 
independently. Another stunt is to use 
ribbons of white ur grey paper on either 
light or dark backs, plain or figured. 
They can be used on \either one or both 
sides or across the whole back. These 
strips can be of different widths and con- 
siderable variation of both tone and de- 
sign is possible. 

Certainly one can have a lot of fun 
trying to keep out of the photographic 
rut by attempting to produce something 
unusual and interesting. Many possible 
background designs can be made to 
enhance, rather than detract from, the 
appearance of the subject and the com- 
position of the picture. All of the illus- 
trations shown on the following two 
pages are straight single shots. There 
were no retakes, no retouching, no dodg- 
ing, no masking, no double printing, no 
spotting. 

Here’s a challenge to your imagination 
and creative ability which can be met at 
practically no cost. And the possibilities 
for interesting and unusual results are 
unlimited.—f 





The conventional plain, white background A piece of patterned wall-paper makes a 
is illuminated from below. An additional very appropriate background for the por- 
light is directed on the model's hair. trait subject dressed in indoor costume. 


Here is an extremely attractive wall- Thin drape material of light color and Drape material can be used in combina- 
paper pattern that makes a very pleasing with an all-over pattern is arranged in tion with a wall-paper background. Here 
background design for indoor portraiture. small folds to give this unusual effect. is one of several possible arrangements. 


A rich background is obtained by using a A ribbon of white paper is placed on a Here is a suggested variation in tone 
heavy, plush drape. This example would i plain cardboard background to break the combination applied to the oval shape 
serve better for a light-haired subject. monotony and add interest to the picture. and made of pieces cut from wall-paper. 


Y 
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A small panel cut out of wall-paper is | An almost identical background in which A double background. An opening is cut 
mounted on a plain card. This design the effect is obtained by using the same in one card which is placed [8 inches 
offers many tone and pattern variations. § material in reverse—card on wall-paper. in front of another, separately lighted. 








Double background without the illumina- A piece of plain brown wallboard is used | Another design cut from paper of two 
tion on the back card. This design has here. Cards are placed near the back to colors. This pattern can also be made 
an almost endless number of variations, cast a shadow on the top and left side. in any combination of tones desired. 





Designs of this type are unusual and in- ‘ Dynamic pattern suitable for portrait of Any number of modernistic settings can 
teresting. This one gives exceptionally § the vivacious youngster. Try this with be made with panels cut from novelty 
pleasing composition to the picture. [i back out of focus to soften the lines. paper of odd and unusual design as shown. 





often found it impossible to ap- 

proach a distant object close 
enough to get a sufficiently large image 
on the film. Or perhaps the optical limi- 
tations of their camera lenses have not 
permitted the photography of small ob- 
jects at close range. These problems 
make the camera owner curious to know 
more about the different lenses that are 
available and just what each one will do. 

It can be assumed that the lenses de- 
scribed are high grade and well corrected 
to give sharp images. There is no need 
to clutter up the atmosphere with detailed 
discussions of the several different types 
of aberrations that trouble the lens de- 
signer and make poor lenses poor. The 
miniature user has either paid for a fine 
lens or he has to put up with one that 
is only fair and there is nothing he can 
do about it. It can be said, however, that 
on good miniature cameras there are 
practically no poor lenses. The expen- 
sive ones are all very fine; the cheaper 
ones are mostly good but will not give 
quite as sharp negatives when used wide 
open. On the other hand there are no 
perfect lenses in use; even the finest of 
them have a certain amount of uncor- 
rected aberration, hence the need for 
stopping down to get the best sharpness 
whenever possible. How would you like 
to pay $3,000 for a single lens? It would 
cost all of that to build a lens very much 
better than the ones usually used on the 
best cameras. 

For purposes of practical application 
lenses are classified by speed, or f-num- 
ber, and by focal length. The higher the 
speed and the longer the focal length, 
either one or both, the higher the cost. 
The very small, short focal length lenses 
are relatively simple to make well cor- 
rected and fast as exemplified by the 16 
mm movie camera lenses. As the focal 
length and size increase the cost of build- 
ing rapid lenses increases enormously. 
The comparative inexpensiveness of 


() sien * of miniature cameras have 


A series of pictures made from a fixed 
position with the same 35 mm camera and 
lenses of different focal lengths as in- 
dicated. Note that the size of the image 
becomes larger as the focal length of the 
lens used becomes longer. The relation- 
ship of the different objects one to the 
other remains the same in every picture. 


1 Ath 


FOR THE | 
i MINIATURE CAMERA 


really fine and fast lenses in the small 
sizes is one of the outstanding advantages 
that the miniature camera possesses. 

Focal length of any lens is the distance 
from the optical center of the lens to the 
focal plane when the lens is focused at 
infinity. The focal plane is at the sur- 
face of the film in the camera. The dis- 
tance from there to the optical center of 
the lens is usually measured in centi- 
meters (cm) and so marked on the lens. 
Many lenses are described in millimeters 
(mm) and for some reason discussions of 
lenses refer to the focal length in milli- 
meters, even though the particular lenses 
in question are marked in centimeters. 
This should cause no confusion if it is re- 
membered that 10 millimeters equal one 
centimeter so that a 5 cm lens is the same 
as a 50 mm one. Incidentally there are 
very close to 24% cm to an inch; 12 inches 
is as nearly equal to 30% cm as one can 
ordinarily see to measure. 

Upon the focal length depends the size 
of the image on the film—the longer the 
focal length, the larger the image. Con- 
versely, the longer the focal length the 
less the width of view taken in and the 
greater the distance at which fine detail 
will be recorded. Likewise, the longer 
the focal length the less distortion there 
will be in nearby objects. 

Herewith is table showing the angle of 
view and the relative size of image with 
different lenses, for cameras using 35 mm 
film, based on the 5 cm lens as unit size: 


Focal Length Relative Size Angle of 
in cm of Image jew 
2.5 5 Bs° 
3.5 7 65° 
5.0 1.0 48° 
7.5 15 33° 
9.0 1.8 27° 
13.5 2.7 19° 
15. 3.0 17° 
20.0 4.0 12° 


The angle of view figures are average figures in 
each case and a ge to some extent upon the dis- 
tance setting of the lens. 

Lenses are rated for speed by the 
f-number—f 2, f 3.5, f 4.5, etc.; the lower 
the f-number the faster the lens. The 
speed of a lens depends upon the amount 
of light that it will let through. The 
amount of light let through, however, 
does not depend on the actual stop open- 
ing but on the relation of the stop open- 
ing to the focal length. The stop open- 
ing as a fraction of the focal length is 
what determines how much light the lens 
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| speed of the lens. 


The author tells how to choose a camera lens according 


to the purpose for which it is to be used, and explains 


in a simple manner the meaning of such lens terms as 


f-number, lens speed, focal length, and depth of field. 


by LAURENCE DUTTON 


Illustrations by the author 


| will pass, and f-number is that fraction. 


A lens of a certain speed, as f 4.5, will 


| have a much smaller actual opening if 
' it is a lens of short focal length than if 

it is a long focal length lens. The ratio (of 
' focal length to aperture) will be the same 


in either case and the ratio governs the 
In long focal length 
lenses the actual opening must be quite 


| large to maintain the same ratio. 


The lower the f-number the faster the 
lens. The speed and f-numbers of lenses 
for purposes of comparison (and price) 
are taken as the lowest f-number (larg- 
est opening) at which the lens will give 
a sharp image. Lens stop figures as 
marked denote the relative diameters of 
the stop openings. But, since the lower 
f-numbers denote larger openings we say 
that the diameter is inversely propor- 
tional to the f-number. The actual 
amount of light let through, however, is 
governed, not by the diameter of the 
opening but by the area of the opening 
and the area is proportional to the square 
of the diameter; twice the diameter, four 
times the area, or, three times the diam- 
eter, nine times the area, etc. So the 
amount of light let through for exposure 
varies as the square of the diameter of 
the stop opening. Gathering all the 
above together says that the exposure 
effect (or speed of the lens) varies in- 
versely as the square of the f-number. 

It is a complicated system but one that 
photographers have to put up with. For- 
tunately, exposure meters and tables are 
so arranged that for a given light setting 
the f-numbers to use are read off di- 
rectly under the figures indicating the 
shutter speeds. Thus the calculations of 
inverse square are avoided. There is an- 
other aid to simple calculations in the 
stop markings on lenses. The figures are 
arranged in such a manner that each 
succeedingly smaller stop allows the film 
to receive % the light passed by the next 
larger stop at a given shutter speed. For 
equal exposure the shutter speed must be 
cut in half (to double the exposure time) 
when the diaphragm is set one stop 
smaller. If trouble is experienced in re- 
membering which way is stopping down, 
watch the diaphragm within the lens 
while making the adjustment. 

The following table shows the relation 
of stops or f-numbers to the amount of 
light let through and to the exposure 


time required to secure equal exposures 
at the different stops: 


F-Number Light Trans- Exposure Time 
mitted Needed 

1.5 100 1/100 
2.2 50 1/50 
3.2 25 1/25 
4.5 12 1/12 
6.3 6 1/6 
9 3 1/3 

12.5 IY, 2/3 

18 8 VA 

25 A 2, 


The size of the stop or f-number de- 
termines not only the speed of the lens 
but also the depth of field. Depth of field 
refers to the nearest and farthest point— 
before and behind the object focused on 
—that will be in sharp focus. The wider 
open the lens is the less the depth of field 
and at apertures of f 3.5 and greater the 
field is very shallow. The depth of field 
decreases also with increase of the focal 
length of the lens. The telephoto lenses 
wide open have very little depth of field, 
while the 3.5 and 5 cm lenses have con- 
siderably more depth of field wide open. 
As any lens is stopped down the depth 
of field increases rapidly. 

A shallow field can be serious in cer- 
tain types of work. Suppose in making a 
portrait we use a 7.3 cm focal length lens 
six feet from the subject. A stop of f 1.9 
would give a field in sharp focus only 
about two inches deep. If the lens were 
focussed sharply on the nose of the sub- 
ject, most of the rest of the face would 
be out of focus and blurred. The need 
for care in focussing can be readily seen 
when using any lens wide open. Open- 
ing up a lens is like reducing the size of 
a target, and adjustments must be ac- 
curate to hit it at all. Hence the advis- 
ability of using the smallest stop possible 
under the conditions met with. Sufficient 
depth of focus for practical purposes can 
usually be secured by using about f 7 on 
the all-purpose lenses and f 12 on the 
telephotos. There is no great advantage 
in using smaller stops unless extreme 
depth of field is required. Shallow focus 
troubles are worse when taking closeup 

(Continued on page 86) 


In this series the same four lenses were 
used but the camera position was changed 
in each instance to keep the dark tower 
the same size. As the focal length of 
the lens increases, the pond in the fore- 
ground becomes smaller while buildings 
in the background become inctbaaindly 
larger in comparison to the dark tower. 








News photographer Bob Glander, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., secured this beautifully lighted and char. 
acteristically posed shot of a South Dakota 
farmer at the end of a day's toil in a grain 
elevator at Oriska, S. D. Two flashbulbs were 
used for the lighting, one on an extension cord, 


Among a crowd of news photogs covering a game 
in Boston, H. R. Roberts was the only one to realize 
the pictorial possibilities offered by an unusual 
angle and the long shadows across the diamond. 








Even on routine assignments 
press photographers frequently 
make pictures that are far removed 
from mere record shots and good 
enough for any pictorialist to be 
proud of. During the year 1938 
these unrecognized pictorialists have 
been busier than ever. F. A. Resch, 
Executive News Photo Editor of the 
Associated Press, selected these 
outstanding pictures made by A.P. 
photographers on news assignments. 





2 game & The dramatic lighting of this outstanding sport 
realize shot was secured with two flashbulbs. One was 
behind the goal on a 35-ft. extension cord and 
the other on Tony Camerano's Speed Graphic. 
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At the left is a Kalart synchronized 
flashgun. Note that the shutter and 
the gun are worked by the cable 
release. The Mendelsohn synchro- 
nized flashgun is shown at the right. 
An electric current simultaneously 
fires bulb and operates the shutter. 


by JACK PRICE 


Author of ‘'News Pictures," etc. 


The little known story of the evolution of the synchronized flashgun 


is related by the author who was instrumental in its development from 


a cameraman's dream into one of the most valuable camera accessories. 


HE evolution of news photography 
has moved forward in direct pro- 


portion to the development and 
application of the flashgun. The greatest 
steps have been taken since the advent 
of the flashbulb in 1929.. However, news 
photographers were making flashlight 
pictures for years before this by harness- 
ing the light of explosive powder. The 
story of the development of the flashgun 
from the cumbersome, dangerous, open- 
pan instrument up to the highly efficient 
bulb apparatus of today is one that is all 
too little known. 
The elementary gun, which operated 
independent of the camera, was common 
and used for years before attempts were 


made at synchronization. But camera- 
men kept crying for a gun that would 
operate simultaneously with the shutter. 
About twenty-five years ago the first 
synchronized powder flashgun was intro- 
duced. Known as the Multi-Speed Flash, 
it operated by having a multi-speed 
shutter synchronized to its action. While 
it was a step forward, it was far from 
satisfactory. 

Beginning in about 1921, news camera- 
men found simpler methods for employ- 
ing speed flash. All of them, however, 
used powder which presented dangers to 
life and limb. One of these early guns 
was known as the Imp, and utilized a 
two-fold method of synchronization. The 


shutter was operated by means of air 
pressure and a cable release. 

Firing of the Imp was done by means 
of a percussion cap which was held in 
place by a spring just below the pan. A 
cocking lever was pulled down to obtain 
tension for firing. The powder pan was 
open at both ends and, as with other 
types, offered no protection to the opera- 
tor. An air cylinder, to which a hose 
was connected, was attached to the side 
of the handle. The air hose connected 
with a releasing lever which in turn 
tripped the shutter. A spring grip se- 
cured the cable release to the handle. 
This release was set in motion by an- 
other lever which was forced down by 








the concussion of the powder explo- 
sion. 

Not long afterwards the Vogel flasl.- 
gun came into use, supplanting the Imp 
to a great extent. It also functioned by 
means of air pressure and used a percus- 
sion cap for powder ignition. The caps 
were carried in a box built in the handle. 
Then came the Victor, much the same 
in principle but different in its form of 
construction. It also used percussion 
caps. 

During these years the cameramen 
were dissatisfied. They turned from gun 
to gun, looking for a solution to their 
problems. In 1922 a group of newspaper 
photographers worked out a model that 
solved some of their problems. No one 
man could claim the right as sole in- 
ventor. It must be remembered that the 
patented guns covered all the technical 
points. Separately they constructed their 
own guns. 

The results of their experiments were 
more or less uniform. It should be noted 
here, and for the benefit of all manu- 
facturers, that cameramen were inter- 
ested solely in obtaining results that 
would be beneficial to the greatest num- 
ber. They gathered in groups at night, 
or on assignments, and discussed their 
efforts and results. At last they evolved 
a new type of flash synchronization. 

This mechanism retained the old prin- 
ciple but operated by a simpler process. 
It eliminated the old percussion cap which 
was so objectionable because the noise 
of the exploding cap was more offensive 
than that caused by the exploding pow- 
der. In place of the cap they used a flint 
gas lighter that they purchased in the 
five-and-ten-cent store. This lighter was 
built into the handle in an upright posi- 
tion. The powder pan, also home-made, 
had a small hole which allowed the 
sparks from the flint to ignite the powder. 

There were two methods of shutter 
control. Some of the earlier models were 
made to use the cable release but the 
later types were almost exclusively built 
to operate with air compression. The 
mechanism was quite simple. The pan 
had a shank which, when forced down 
by the concussion of the powder explo- 
sion, caused a pressure in a cylinder. 
The air thus forced through the hose 
worked the smaller cylinder attached to 
the side of the lens board. This small 
cylinder had a piston which contacted 
an arm fastened to the cocking lever of 
the shutter. 

Probably the best operating outfits 
were the home-made lamps constructed 
by a cameraman known as “Doc” Skinner 
who worked for the New York Amer- 
ican. He had a small machine shop in 
the cellar of his 


their own guns, but in principle and style 
they were all about the same. 

The real dangers in handling the old 
flashguns occurred in hasty reloading. 
Many cameramen were hurt while load- 
ing a hot pan. News photographers are 
forced to work swiftly. One picture 
after another must be made on numerous 
assignments. Powder was carried in 
glass bottles. A few tried metal cans. 
This they found hazardous, because a 
number of the containers blew up from 
sparks caused by friction when remov- 
ing the lids. 

Perils existed not only for the operator 
but also for the people being photo- 
graphed. On more than one occasion, 
the old powder flashgun set fire to 
draperies and clothing. The pictures of 
individuals were always a source of an- 
noyance to art editors who hoped that 
cameramen could keep their subject’s 
eyes open. The slowness of, the powder 
flash was to blame. Closed eyes meant 
retouching negatives, art work on prints, 
and loss of time on a big news story. 

The next development at this time was 
the introduction of smokeless powder. 
The cameramen were elated. It meant 
the taking of more than one picture in a 
room, with no time lost in waiting for the 
smoke to clear, as with the old style 
magnesium powder. 

Slowly, throughout the years, little re- 
finements came along. News photog- 
raphers are busy men and could not de- 
vote the time they might have wished to 
in developing their equipment. But grad- 
ually new ideas were advanced and tried 
out in actual practice. 

Early in the winter of 1929, with the 
aid of my staff, we devised a magnetic 
type of synchronizer. It was crudely 
made but effective. It was a simple piece 
of mechanism, consisting of an electric 
buzzer which had two small coils and a 
standard armature. After much experi- 
mentation it was found necessary to re- 
move one coil and strengthen the spring. 
An extension was soldered on the arma- 

(Continued on page 91) 





home where he 
made guns for the 
boys at cost. “Doc” 
took great pride in 
making his lamps 
and the photog- 
raphers were ap- 
preciative of his 
efforts. Of course CSE 
there were some YK SN 
cameramen who IN aS 
preferred to build 











The first electric type of synchronizer, 





made by the author and his staff in 1929. 
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The Imp powder flashgun was one of the 
first attempts at flash synchronization. 





The Vogel synchronized flashgun used per- 
cussion caps to ignite the flash powder. 





A step forward was Doc Skinner's gun in 
which a flint ignited the flash powder. 
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LAMENTS OF A FREE-LANCE 


by J. W. McMANIGAL 


Agricultural Photographer, Horton, Kansas 


The well-known free-lance photographer complains 
of the complete anarchy of prices and practices in 
the picture market, and quotes concrete evidence. 


camera, you tell the salesman, “This 

camera will have quite minor use; 
in fact I want to use it only for a few 
inside shots on our wedding anniversary, 
so instead of the $150 you ask for it, I 
will instruct our accounting department 
to send you a check for six dollars, which 
we consider quite good pay under the 
circumstances. The filters and other 
gadgets, of course, will be included in 
this payment.” 

After brushing the dust off your clothes 
where you landed on the sidewalk, you 
could reflect that after all, while selling 
photographs for publication and selling 
photographic equipment may be related 
industries, trade practices are quite dif- 
ferent. 

Photographs for publication are sold 
almost universally without any regard 
whatever to profit, cost of production, or 
any other basis comparable with other 
manufacturing and selling. 

Often, and especially for editorial use, 
photographs are sold by free-lances at the 
buyer’s price, the same as manuscripts 
are sold to an editor. There are so many 
exceptions, however, that this can hardly 
be accepted as a general rule, and the 
free-lance photographer, dealing with a 
wide variety of outlets, is almost always 
at a loss to quote prices which will be 
just and reasonable to the purchaser, yet 
bring him full return for his work. 

My correspondence files have many let- 
ters which indicate potential buyers were 
in danger of apoplexy when quoted prices 
on prints for publication, but there are 
just as many letters which give faint in- 
dication that the writer considers me 
“tetched in the haid” because of the low 
value I put on my own work. 


GS camera, when you buy your next 


And there you are. Personally, I never 
know, when I quote prices, whether the 
correspondent is going to drop dead or 
laugh out loud. Frankly, I have come 
to the conclusion that, either way, it’s all 
right with me. 

For the business of free-lance photogra- 
phy, selling photographs for publication, 
is the most insane thing, as far as consis- 
tency in prices is concerned, that has ever 
come to my attention. For the most part 
it is a buyer’s market; the most common 
exception to this general rule seems to 
be in the case of “big name” photogra- 
phers whose reputation has put them in 
such an enviable position that they can 
ask quite high prices for all of their work 
and get all the business they can handle. 

If photographs for editorial use do have 
anything resembling a standard flat price, 
it might be considered three dollars. Yet 

















THIS DOLLAR CHECK JusT ABOUT 
DAYS FOR FLASH BULBS... 
WHEN CAN | GET THE 

CHECK FOR THE PHOTOGRAPH? 











I would hesitate to say that three dollars, 
or any other figure, might be accepted as 
a standard price; five dollars is probably 
just as common as three. , 
Three dollars is what newspapers usu- 
ally pay for news shots, and for such 
purposes is always too low. Three dollars 
is often paid for editorial use of pictures 
by magazines, house organs, etc., and 
this, while still far too low, is probably 
more consistent. The news shot, if avail- 
able at all, should always be worth 
far more than a photograph made and 
sold in leisurely fashion, and which might 
be sold time and time again over a period 
of years as an “evergreen” stock photo- 
graph. Syndicates seem to sell even this 
type of stock photograph for a minimum 
price of $10, but cut the price in half 
when a credit line is given. 
Newspapers demand speed, speed, 


speed, and a good shot today is trash to- 
morrow. Fast work in processing, fast 
and expensive delivery of prints, nega- 
tives or undeveloped exposures, Johnny- 
on-the-spot action in getting the shot in 
the first place. The free-lance news shot 
usually depends wholly on luck, for 
news shots which permit advance prep- 
aration are always covered by staff men. 
So the free-lance photographer will find 
newspaper markets minimum pay, but 
most exacting in their requirements, and 
often unreliable in the matter of an- 
swering correspondence and in paying for 
material used. 

The free-lance photographer who sells 
prints to a newspaper or news agency for 
three dollars is being quite generous. If 
the subject is something they want at all, 
it is worth far more, because it usually 
cannot be duplicated at any price. It 
saves the newspaper the expense of send- 
ing a staff man to the spot, and staff men 
cost money. They are also quite liberal 
in the use of films and flash bulbs (as the 
free-lance must be, also) so that the print 
the newspaper is willing to pay you three 
dollars for probably would have cost that 
newspaper nearer $25, if they could have 
secured it at all. 

In markets other than newspapers, 
there seems to be no top limit on the price 
that photographs of exceptional quality 
will bring if the right market is reached. 
Likewise, there is no bottom limit, as the 
strange case of Mr. “F” illustrates. “F” 
made a dandy series of photographs 
which he sent to the manufacturer of 
some of the equipment used in making 
them. This manufacturer had no use for 
them, but showed them to the advertis- 
ing manager of a New York business in- 
stitution, who wanted to use them in ad- 
vertising. So he wrote Mr. “F,” explaining 
how he wanted to use the photographs: 


“As you have already experienced the 
pleasure of making these, I know you 
feel adequately repaid for the trouble and 
expense you have gone to, and will there- 
fore be giad to have us use them for this 
purpose without charge. We would not, 
however, want to use them without full 
legal releases from all models, and are 
therefore enclosing for your convenience 
some blank forms which please have 
signed by each person shown in the pho- 
tographs, or their legal guardian, in case 
of minors.” 

Manufacturers of farm machinery have 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Picture of the Month (opposite page) 
JUDITH .... by John Hutchins 


Never refused by any salon, this high key print of rare beauty 
was reproduced in the 1938 Catalogue of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society—a high recognition for photographer John 
Hutchins, a mere “beginner’’ in photography, whose story ap- 
pears on page 24 of this issue. [For Technical Data see Page 74] 








by John Hutchins 
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Tough Guy 
W. G. Briggs, F. R. P. S. 





Top of the World, by 
L. W. Offord, F.R.P.S 








Bubbles by 
W. G. Briggs, F.R. P.S 


Sacred and Profane, by 
E. Heimann, A. R. P. S. 








These pictures represent a 
selection from the exhibit 
of the Royal Photographic 
Society of Great Britain, 
at present in this coun- 
try under the auspices of 
the Oval Table Society. 


For Technical Data see page 74) 








THE CHARM OF WINTER 


Repeating triangular motifs and sweeping 
curves form the pictorial basis of these excel- 
lent studies in snow texture and winter atmos- 
phere by Bernhard Benson of Great Neck, L. I. 


(For Technical Data see page 74) 
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Triborough Bridge 
Ben Schnall, New York City. 








When locking for subjects that 
express power and the romance 
of human progress, remember 
bridges. They are as photo- 
genic as babies; as impressive 
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as a towering mountain range. 
(For Technical Dat@ see page 74) 
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Nocturne 
S. Sesolo, Stanmore, Australia 














the cat became quite famous 
since photographer Edward Quig- 
ley of Philadelphia, Pa., made this 
series of excellent studies and as- 
sembled them in the book “Sam” 
(published by Stackpole Sons). 
(For Technical Data see page 74) 
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Widely different techniques 
were used by Bernhard Benson 
of Great Neck, L. I., to picture 
the semi-silhouetted trio of 
gulls and by K. Guther in his 
closeup of a bird in flight, 
yet both succeeded in packing 
their pictures with drama. 


(For Technical Data see page 74) 
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Good studies of the male 
body are rare. H. M. Weis of 
Pensacola, Fla., caught his 
"Stevedore” with a candid 
shot from the hip, while 
S. K. Koparkar of Poona, 
India, carefully oiled the 
bronzed body of his ‘‘Boat- 
man” to capture more light. 


(For Technical Data see page 74) 





To photograph a single wave and make a picture of it is 
perhaps even more difficult than to operate a camera 
successfully amid the mountainous surf of Hawaii. 


(For Technical Data see page 74) 


by 
Werner Stoy, San Francisco, Calif. 





By silhouetting single figures in 
their lone majesty against a remote 
background you lend them an air 
of drama and symbolic meaning. 


(For Technical Data see page 74) 


War Thunder b 
Joseph Margraff, Chicago, Ill. 


The Witch Tree b 
Bernhard Benson, Great Neck, L. I. 








by Dudley Lee 
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Here is the man responsible for the 
fine photography in’ The Good Earth." 


European university student pur- 

chased a small still camera. As 
a direct result of that purchase the ca- 
reer of one of the world’s most brilliant 
cinematographers began. 

The student who purchased the camera 
was Karl Freund. Today the name 
Freund is known wherever motion pic- 
tures are made. For he is not only one 
of the top-ranking maestros of the movie 
camera in America and Europe, but also 
a writer and director. 


\ NUMBER of years ago a young 


Freund was born in Koniginhof, Bo- 
hemia, the son of a well-known business 
man in that city. Although educated in a 
military school the young man showed 
artistic abilities so strongly that he was 
allowed to enter college as an art stu- 


dent. As an aid to his drawing lessons, 
he purchased the camera mentioned 
before 

It was not long, however, before his 
interest in things photographic com- 
pletely overshadowed interest in his art 
course, and led to his applying for a 
position in a Berlin studio. There he 
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FREUND 





(ineniilegophe! 
Few men can shoot a movie scene so realisti- 
cally that you're unaware it's just a pic- 


ture. 


was allowed to put into 
practice some of his 
unusual ideas of photography. The war 
interrupted these early efforts, but he 
served as a signal corps photographer in 
the Austrian army—a position which 
was a great aid in his photographic 
career. Then, at the close of the war, 
he once again resumed his experiments. 

He worked for a time as a newsreel 
photographer, but an idea with which 
he had been toying for years gave im- 
petus to the beginning of a swift upward 
climb to world-wide renown. 

The idea, incidentally, serves as good 
ground for this statement: Karl Freund 
is one of the first candid photographers. 
To further amplify the statement, his 
experiments in candid photography were 
























Above: Freund dis- 
cusses cameras and 
lenses with Wallace 
Beery, a miniature 
camera expert, as 
M-G-M's famed direc- 
tor James Whale lis- 
tens in attentively. 


Right: Freund focus- 
ing a sound camera. 
In getting continuity 
in one scene from ‘The 
Good Earth" he used 


twelve at one time. 


by WICK EVANS 





This story tells how Freund does it. 


conducted with a 
movie camera, not a 
still camera. This is the way it came 
about. 

He succeeded in interesting a group 
of men who sponsored him in a project 
unlike anything ever attempted before. 

He made a candid motion picture. The 
movie was called Berlin, A Symphony 
Of A City. The premise of the movie— 
and the word premise is used advisedly 
since there was no story or script of 
any kind used—was to picture a cross- 
section of the life of the great metropolis. 
The action was to take place in one day’s 
time. 

“Of course the picture had to be can- 
did,” he said. “Since there was no script, 
no actors, no crews and settings, I did 
practically all the work myself. I merely 
took my camera wherever fancy dic- 
tated. I would shoot a street scene here, 
an old laborer there, or a group of chil- 
dren playing in a park. My idea was to 
trace a day in the life of the city. I 
wanted to show everything. Men get- 
ting up to go to work, eating breakfast, 
boarding trams, or walking. My char- 
acters were drawn from all walks of 
life. From the lowest laborer to the 
bank president. 

“At that time there were no fast films 
such as we have today. But fast film 
was essential, so I made my own. I 
took the regular stock film of the type 
that was then on the market and hyper- 
sensitized it with an ammonia bath until 
it was very fast. I had to have very 

(Continued on page 88) 
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The late George Eastman's cozy home movie theater suggests possibilities for the sportsman's den. 


BUILD YOUR HOME MOVIE THEATER 


we by ORMAL |. SPRUNGMAN 


Amateur Cinematographer, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Anyone can construct a home movie theater at little 
expense. It will add much to the effectiveness of 


your films and to the comfort of your audience. 











Ray Rieschel of the Minneapolis Cine Club constructed this realistic, portable stage. 


which had gathered to witness the 

screening of color travel films made 
by the official photographer for one of the 
steamship lines. The lecturer gave his 
introductory remarks, and the lights were 
dimmed. The projectionist clicked the 
motor switch, but the carefully threaded 
footage ran off in reverse. The audience 
snickered. Lights were brightened and 
the film rethreaded. Came night again. 
This time the direction was right, but the 
film speed was terrible. Finally, the lec- 
turer apologized, left his stand, walked 
briskly back to the projectionist, gave 
the machine a few magic passes, and 
opened the show in its proper stride. 
Faulty screening from the start had al- 
most ruined the effect of the entire pres- 
entation. 

Just as professionals strive for smooth 
performances, so should amateur camera- 
men go to infinite trouble to see that their 
screenings click with their non-paying 
and far more critical audiences of friends 
and relatives. In fact, a movie maker 
may spend weeks and months producing 
a picture gem featuring topnotch ex- 
posure and pin-sharp focus, yet have his 
showing spoiled by incompetent pro- 
jection. 


R wricr i I sat in a large audience 
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The surroundings in which home 
movies are seen has much to do with 
their reception. Parlors and kitchenettes, 
for instance, are fine places for gab-fests, 
yet they are hardly suitable for picture 
showings. Nor is the perennial rearrange- 
ment of chairs and furniture which pre- 
cedes most home projections conducive to 
audience enjoyment. 

Most movie makers are beginning to 
realize this, and so the hunt is on for 
theater space in basement or garret. 
Amusement rooms and sportsmen’s dens 
are naturals for this sort of thing. The 
walls are handy on which to hang travel 
trophies or movie frame enlargements 
from reels to be screened. 

Still, there is something unique about 
having a special theater in the home, 
constructed and set aside strictly for 
movie screenings, a room complete with 
stage, projection booth, and regulation 
theater chairs. One eastern firm even 
specializes in the sale of plans for theater 
building in the home. 

A decade ago, when the old Kodacolor 
was making its debut and amateurs were 
securing surprisingly good results with 
slow-as-molasses ortho films, my brother 
and I staked a claim on an idle basement 
corner, measuring 8x23 ft., which was 
converted into what was then believed to 
be one of the town’s first home movie 
theaters. In such small quarters, nothing 
too elaborate could be planned, and so it 
was decided to reproduce inexpensively 
and on a small scale an average profes- 
sional showhouse, with only the neces- 
sary “fixin’s.” 

Since conditions are bound to differ 
and theaters must be adapted to available 
space, it is useless to give the exact di- 
mensions. In our 23-foot theater, how- 
ever, we built a stage and projection 
booth, each having a depth of 4 feet. This 
left an auditorium area of 15 feet, suffi- 
cient for seating from 12 to 16 adults. 

Complications arose immediately when 
it was discovered that one of the beam 
supports was located just inside the the- 
ater area. To offset this without remov- 
ing the needed pillar, a hollow beam was 
erected equidistant from the other wall, 
and this formed a natural square arch be- 
hind which the stage was built. 

Composition board was then cut to the 
desired shape and nailed to a wooden 
framework which made up the stage. 
Stage floor, footlights, and black side- and 
back-drapes completed the layout. A 
beaded screen 30” x 40” in size was 
mounted with L-hooks to the rear of the 
tage to permit easy removal. The top of 
the stage, invisible to the audience, was 
left open for possible puppet show per- 
formances in addition to the regular ciné 
D1 

Stage properties, ranging from midget 

s and houses to woodland scenes, 
id ample store space in the hollow 
beneath the stage floor. To give a per- 
tive of great depth, two sets of ar- 
ial pine trees of two different heights 
were arranged at one side of the screen, 
with the larger trees toward the audience. 

Behind a ridge along the stage front, 
15 tiny footlights were backed by reflec- 
tors cut from tobacco tins. Of varying 

(Continued on page 90) 








Rear of the author's theater showing the seating area and the projection booth. The 
method of mounting the second-hand theater seats is illustrated in inset at the left. 


Plush drapes line the walls and the stage front of Carroll Davidson's basement theater, 
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A Beginner and a Box Camera 
by JOHN B. DILWORTH 


In which the author gives some helpful camera hints to a 
young friend who is about to take photography seriously. 


EAR Bernice: You write that you 

expressed to your boy friend an in- 
terest in photography, and he has given 
you a box camera which cost less than 
$5.00. You wonder if you should give it 
away and get a Whosis like mine. 

The answer is—don’t! Take fifty rolls 
of pictures with your little box camera, 
or as Many as necessary until you can get 
six out of eight good negatives on every 
roll you use. Then, if you are still in- 
terested, we will talk about fast cameras. 

At first, don’t bother too much about 
composition. That is a separate study 
involving a sound feeling for line and 
mass which a lot of people never acquire. 
Strive merely for pictures which repro- 
duce the subject before your lens in 
pleasing tones from white through vari- 
ous intensities of gray, to black. To -get 
such pictures you must know how to use 
your camera. The little book that came 
witl your box camera tells about its 
mechanics and gives some valuable tips. 
There is a whole library of books on 
theory and practice, but you must learn 
by experience if you expect to get good 
pictures consistently. 

I know your little camera and it is a 
wonderful instrument within its limita- 
tions. If you half-way follow directions 
you will get some good pictures from the 
beginning, and, possibly, an excellent one 
now and then. With a high-priced, fast- 
lens camera, it might be more difficult to 
get a good picture, in view of your pres- 
ent experience. 

Your camera has <« fixed focus— 
that is, any subject from about 
eight feet to as far as you can see 
away from your lens, will show up 
fairly sharp in your picture. The 
fixed settings of your cheaper lens 
insures average results. With a 
fast lens wide open, distance must 
be determined accurately, at close 
ranges in inches, or you get only 
a blur. 

Of course you must have lots of 
light. Your lens is rated about f 11 
(never mind now what that 
means). It admits only about one- 
thirtieth as much light as an f 2 
wide open, and light is what makes 
the picture. But don’t let that 
worry you. With any modern film 
you can get good pictures on any 
bright day, even in the shade, so 
long as overhead light is not shut 
off. In fact, in very bright sunlight 
on distant landscapes, and certain- 
ly when taking water and snow 
scenes, you should pull out the 
slide so as to bring the second or 
even the smallest opening before 
the lens. 

In bright sunlight you can make 
the greens in the landscape show 
up in lighter tone, get sharper lines 
on distant landscapes and bring out 


clouds in the sky by holding the little 
yellow shield, marked filter, over the lens 
opening in the camera front while you 
snap the shot. Don’t try it on the smaller 
openings. 

You have only one shutter speed for 
snap shots, and that is about 1/25 sec- 
ond. That is fast enough to stop (take 
fairly sharp pictures of) a person walk- 
ing ten feet away. Fast moving objects 
should be much further away, and ap- 
proaching or going away from the camera 
at not too great an angle. 

You can take any still object which any 
other camera will take, provided you 
keep your camera absolutely still on a 
solid support. Set your shutter at T (time) 
or B (bulb) according to instructions in 
the booklet, and keep it open the proper 
time. But this requires a knowledge of 
light values and exposure tables. Let me 
see a dozen good snapshot negatives be- 
fore we take that up. 

Here are a few tips on how to handle 
your camera. 

Don’t try for pictures on gloomy days. 

Don't let the sun, or brilliantly reflected 
sunlight, fall on the lens. 

Keep your camera level. 

Don’t forget to wind up your film after 
each exposure. 

Ask your photo finisher what caused 
your failures. Every properly developed 
negative tells its own “whys.” 

Remember that you have better equip- 
ment and material than the experts of 





“| hope I'm not disturbing you, pal. . . . | needed a little 
more room to make some |!x!4's from my miniature negs.” 


a few decades ago used in producing 
masterpieces. They knew how to use 
what they had. You can learn. 

If you master the little box camera, you 
will probably want to go on to fast stuff, 
and your failures with that will not be 
so many nor so discouraging. If you get 
tired of it all and quit before you learn 
the ABC’s, you will be glad that you 
haven't tied up a lot of money in expen- 
sive equipment, and a really fine camera 
is expensive. But I know that once you 
have started on this fascinating hobby, 
you ll never give it up. One accomplish- 
ment will lead to another, and you'll be 
in the same boat with the rest of us. 

Yours for better pictures, 
Jack. 


Did You Know That— 


—if you cover a small developing tank 
with a larger and deeper tank, you ex- 
clude all light and therefore can turn on 
your darkroom lights and go about other 
work. 

—one of the reasons why many camera 
fans prefer stainless steel or metal trays 
and tanks is because they can be placed 
on a heater for bringing solutions up to 
temperature in cold weather. 

—the little thin black tin frames, which 
come in all sizes of film packs, can be had 
for nothing at almost any photo finishers’s 
for the asking; they make dandy mattes 
for contact prints or small enlargements. 
—if you use several different types of 
tongs for handling prints, say one metal, 
one bamboo, and one of hard rubber, 
your chances of getting your developer 
tongs in the hypo tray will be greatly 
reduced. 

—the little composition (something like 
bakelite) spoons, scoops, and funnels, now 
sold in the kitchen utensil department of 
all 5 and 10c stores, make excellent tools 
for dishing out chemicals. They 
come in several sizes and colors 
which make them definitely useful 
and easily distinguishable. 
—efficient illumination diffusers 
can be made easily and quickly by 
simply pressing coarse mesh 
cheesecloth between two large em- 
broidery hoops. 

—the embroidery hoop is also use- 
ful in making a darkroom red light. 
Clamp a piece of red paper (from 
a package of cut film) over your 
drop light shade by using one of 
the two hoops. Use a small red 
globe of course. This makes a 
splendid lamp for general illumi- 
nation. 

—photofiood and _ photoflash re- 
flectors of the dull aluminum type 
can be made more efficient by lin- 
ing them with aluminum leaf. 
First brush a coat of gold size 
Japan (like varnish) on the inside 
of the reflectors. Now apply your 
aluminum leaf, sheet by sheet, un- 
til all sticky surfaces are covered. 
Pat into contact by means of a 
wad of cotton or soft cloth. When 
dry brush off superfluous alumi- 
num leaf. Materials are obtained at 
nearly all paint stores—Maurice 
Kains, West Los Angeles, Calif. 
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A LOW COST ENLARGER-PRINTER 


by REUBEN A. STONE 


Amateur photographer, Audubon, lowa 


Here's a device that will do double duty 
in the darkroom. While it looks profes- 
sional, it is not at all difficult to build. 


good contact printer, and often 

wishes that he had an enlarger so 
he could blow up the good ones. Here is 
a home-made printer with enlarger at- 
tached which I built for less than $3.00. 
It is easily converted from one use to 
the other in 30 seconds. 

I began the construction, using 1%” 
lumber, switches, hinges, etc., from an old 
radio set. The outside dimensions of the 
printer are 11” in length, 7” in width, and 
8” in height. The base was made slightly 
larger, 8x1212”, so that it would extend 
4” on both sides and back, and 1” in 
front, giving it a better appearance. 

Two porcelain sockets were mounted on 
a board 342x5”. These sockets should be 
placed so that when two 50-watt bulbs 
are screwed in them they will be about 
4,” apart. The sockets should also be 
mounted 1%” above the center of the 
board. A piece of sheet brass or other 
stiff metal 2x6”, bent at a right angle 2” 
from the end, should be screwed to the 
back of the board holding the sockets. A 
small slot 42” in length, centered on the 
bottom edge of the back, is made to al- 
low this piece of brass to slide in and out. 
The board holding the lamps is mounted 
in this way so the light may be centered 
for any size negative. These lights are 
wired so one light will burn constantly, 
and the other one only when turned on 
by a switch placed on the front of the 
printer. In contact printing a red bulb 
is placed in the socket controlled by the 
switch. This is replaced by another 50- 


Fh oo camera enthusiast needs a 


Interior of box showing the lamps, and 
groundglass in position for enlarging. 








This gadget is actually a contact printer to which an enlarging device is added in the 
form of a camera. It is converted from one use to the other in a matter of seconds. 


watt lamp for enlarging. The inside of 
the printer should be painted with alumi- 
num paint to give better illumination. 

The top of the printer is 8x11” and is 
hinged to the back of the box, so that the 
overhang is all on the right side as shown. 
A hole 5x7” is cut in the top 134” from 
the front and 1” from the side which is 
flush on the box (left). This hole must 
be rabbeted around the edges, the thick- 
ness of a piece of clear glass, so the glass 
will be even with the top surface. This 
makes it necessary to cut the glass a trifle 
over 5”x7”. 

Next, a grooved frame, with inside di- 
mensions of 5x7”, is made to fit under the 
opening in the top. It should be grooved 
so that a piece of groundglass will be held 
at least 1” below the negative. This frame 
is held in place by nails driven into it 
through the top. 

The groundglass should be cut a trifle 
over 5x7” so as to fit into the grooves. 
You can make your own groundglass, as 
I did, by putting emery powder or valve 
grinding compound and a small amount of 
water on a piece of glass, and rubbing 
with another piece of glass or flat steel. 
The glass should be washed and new 
powder or compound added occasionally 
to do a thorough job. Grind the glass on 
both sides, and you will have the best 
diffuser obtainable. 

The rods on which the printing masks 
slide are pieces of 3/16” bronze welding 
rod. Holes should be drilled in the ends 
which are filed flat, and the rods screwed 
to the top with washers under the ends 
to allow the masks to slide freely. The 
front rod should be 7” in length and 


screwed in place, so it is 34” from the 
front, and 144” from both sides. 

The masks are made from strips of fur- 
nace tin cut 1” in width. The easiest way 
to make the two movable masks is to first 
tin about %” on one end of each with 
solder. Fit the end of the strip around 
the rod and place in a vice. The end can 
be fitted nicely around the rod by forcing 
it down with a screw driver. The small 
projecting tip which has been tinned 
should then be reheated and clamped im- 
mediately against the surface of the strip 
and soldered in place. Care should be 
taken to see that these strips are square 
with the rod and slide freely. Radio bind- 








The two adjustable tin printing masks 
are fitted to slide on rods as shown 
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ing posts are tinned and soldered to these 
masks to make adjustments easier. 

The stationary mask for the left side is 
also made of furnace tin 1” in width and 
714,” in length. The front end of this 
mask is cut to allow a small portion to be 
bent up 144” to make an end gauge for the 
paper. This mask should be bent at a 
slight angle through the center so that by 
pressing the outer edge, the inside may 
be raised and a negative slipped under. 
Gauges for the paper are made on this 
mask with drops of solder (the front 
edges of which are cut square with a 
knife) placed 4%” from the edge of the 
strip. This mask is to be placed even 
with the edge of the opening in the top, 
and held by two nails with small springs 
between the nail heads and the mask. 
These nails are placed on the inner half 
of the mask. 


uy 


Swi 








Wiring diagram showing printing switch, 
(SWI), enlarging switch (SW2), lamps. 


A strip of furnace tin 54x12” should be 
nailed on the front 4s” over the opening 
in the top. The stationary mask strips 
will give an even border of 4%” on one 
side and end of the picture. The adjust- 
able masks take care of the other two 
borders. 

The platen on the printer is 5x7”. This 
is made in two pieces of equal size, 
5x312”",and hinged together. The platen 
assembly is also hinged to a strip of wood 
of equal thickness, which is held to the 
back end of the top by four screws. The 
platen is placed so that it rests against the 
front and@™side gauges. Care should be 
taken to see that the hinge holding the 
platen is raised the thickness of the felt 
which is glued to the contact side of it. 
This is accomplished by placing a small 
shim under the back half of the hinge. 

Pressure on the platen is obtained by 
using two strips of heavy clock spring, 
heated and bent to the desired shape. 
These are placed one on top of the other, 
and screwed to the handle, so that each 
end of the spring contacts the center of 
the platens. The handle is held to the 
printer by a hinge which is bent up over 
the end of it, and screwed to the same 
board that the platen hinge is screwed to. 
The platen is raised by a small piece of 
furnace chain fastened to the handle. The 
last step is placing a knob and spring door 
catch on the front of the handle. The 
handle is held down, during exposure, by 
the catch which has been bent out 19”. 
This piece of brass is fastened to the front 
of the printer by two screws. 

After completing the printer, which is 
capable of handling negatives up to 5x7”, 
I began to think of building an enlarger, 
and decided that the simplest kind to 
build was the box model. Having an old 
model folding Kodak on hand I placed it 
against the front of the printer to get a 
rough idea of about the size box I wanted. 
At that time the idea of a two-in-one out- 
fit dawned on me. My aim from the be- 
ginning was to see how compact and sim- 


ple I could build it. With this in mind I 
began construction by building a frame 
box to hold the camera. The size and 
construction of the camera holder, of 
course, will vary, as it must be made to 
fit the camera you plan on using. Any 
plate camera or old model Kodak will 
work very nicely. I used a No. 116 Fold- 
ing Brownie with very satisfactory re- 
sults. 

The boxes which hold the camera and 
negative holder were made of %g” lumber, 
and are two separate units. The first box 
holds the camera and is 4” wide, 612” 
long, and 2” deep. A frame 412x7” is 
made from 14” strips of the same 34” ma- 
terial and nailed to the back of the box 
leaving a 4” extension on all sides. 
Strips of wood %” square should be 
nailed with small brads to the back of 
this frame and 14” from the outside edges. 

These strips fit inside the negative 
holder box on the printer. They serve to 
keep light from escaping, and to hold the 
camera box firm. 

The box which accommodates the nega- 
tive holder is made of 3” lumber, the 
same dimensions as the frame on the cam- 
era holder, 4142x7”, and is 214” in depth. 
It is screwed to the front of the printer 
from the inside. Slots %4” in width and 
334” in length are cut in each end of this 
box 144” from the printer, by drilling two 
small holes and cutting the slots with a 
scroll-saw. These slots should be 
smoothed up a with a file. Narrow strips 
of tin bent at right angles are nailed on 
the inside of this box even with the tops 
and bottoms of the slots. They make it 
easier to slide the two pieces of glass 
which hold the negative. These pieces of 
glass should be approximately 334x9”, 
and the negative for enlarging is merely 
placed between them. Small hooks and 
screw-eyes, top and bottom, are used to 
hold the two boxes together as shown. 











Sketch shows detail of metal reflector 
(top piece removed) used in enlarging. 


Before attaching the box which accom- 
modates the negative holder, a 314x5” 
opening was cut in the front of the 
printer. In cutting this hole care should 
be taken to see that its center is in line 
with the center of the two lamps. The 
groundglass was already attached to the 
lid of the printer in a grooved frame so 
it could be taken cut and cleaned. This 
made it only necessary to build a similar 
grooved frame, 612x8”", with inside di- 
mensions of 5x7”, to place in the front of 
the printer so the groundglass would be 
interchangeable with a piece of plywood 
cut to the same size. This frame is held 
in place by nails driven through the sides 
and bottom of the printer. Care should 
be taken to see that the frames are made 
and placed so the groundglass will be at 


least 1” from the negative on the enlarger 
as well as the printer. 

I found it necessary to build a reflector 
to get even distribution of light on the 
negative for enlarging. It was made of re- 
flector metal obtainable at any hardware 
store and consists of three units. Two are 
flat reflectors 1012x612", one of which is 
placed in the bottom of the printer and 
the other used as a cover for the curved 
reflector. The curved reflector is shaped 
from a piece of metal 18” in length, 5” in 
height at both ends, and tapering to 4” in 
the center on top. By using a tin shears 
it will be found very easy to cut this re- 
flector so that it slopes from both ends to 
a mark made in the center 1” from the 
top. The diameter and position of the 
sockets should be measured, and two 
holes cut in the reflector for these to pro- 
ject through as shown in the sketch. 

In making enlargements, especially big 
ones, it will be found necessary to either 
raise the enlarger or lower the easel. By 
nailing strips of wood 2” in height to the 
bottom of the printer and nailing another 
base to these you will find ample room to 
place a very handy little drawer. That 
is the method I used to raise the enlarger, 
and I find the drawer can be used to hold 
the top of the reflector, negative holder, 
paper, etc., when making contact prints, 
or the red light when making enlarge- 
ments. 

When making the printer, a developing 
safelight can easily be placed in the side, 
by rabbeting an opening to accommodate 
a slide made from a piece of red paper 
and two pieces of glass. 

This enlarger-printer has been given 
every sort of a test. I have found it un- 
necessary to remove the whole reflector 
when making contact prints. All that is 
necessary to change from enlarger to 
printer, or vice versa, is to take the top 
piece of reflector off, change the one light 
and the groundglass diffuser. This can 
all be accomplished in 30 seconds. The 
lights on the enlarger are controlled by a 
separate switch on the lamp cord. The 
switch on the printer must first be turned 
on so both lights will burn. 

This darkroom accessory will be found 
entirely satisfactory for making quality 
contact prints and enlargements.— 


Focusing Instructor 


OST beginners and many advanced 

photographers with new cameras 
waste a large amount of film finding out 
how they focus. A simpler, more inex- 
pensive way is to remove the back of the 
camera and thread a piece of waxed or 
tracing paper in the spools, making sure 
that it is stretched tautly and occupies 
exactly the same plane the emulsion side 
of the film (the one towards the lens) 
would. Then focus the camera with and 
without any lens accessories you may 
own on all sorts of objects. By watching 
the image on the paper you see the pic- 
ture exactly as the lens does and learn 
things that might otherwise take long ex- 
perimenting and costly waste of film. In 
bright light an improvised focusing cloth 
will make it easier to see the image on 
the paper.—Harold F. Bennett, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 
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TRANSPARENCIES 


by LARRY J. FISHER 


Amateur Photographer, Beaumont, Texas 


In order to properly protect your color transparencies against 
scratches, fingerprints and dust, they should be mounted im- 
mediately after development. The method of performing the 
process is graphically illustrated and described herewith. 





Fig. |. The glass slides should be washed 
in warm, soapy water to remove all dirt 
and oil. Dry with a dish towel and pol- 
ish with a jeweler's chamois or a linen 
cloth. Thereafter, touch only the edges 
of the slides as you are handling them. 





ae 


Fig. 2. Using a paper clip to keep roll 
from loosening, examine and cut off only 
ne frame at a time. If the transparen- 
cy is good, mount it immediately. Don't 
examine or cut off the second frame un- 
til the first has been properly mounted. 





Fig. 3. Fasten the transparency to the 
mask with a piece of cellulose tape. Be 
sure that the tape is clear of the picture 
area and that the emulsion side of the 
film is facing up. The glossy surfaces of 
both mask and film will face downwards. 





Fig. 4. The mask and film have been held 
in the hand during the previous operation. 
Now place a cover glass on the table, lay 
the mask and transparency on top of it 
and get another cover glass ready to cov- 
er it, Be sure to touch only the edges. 





Fig. 5. Before putting the “sandwich” 
together, carefully blow out any small 
dust particles which might be on either 
the film or the glasses. An ear syringe 
will be found very convenient for this. 
It may be purchased for about ten cents. 
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Fig. 6. Unroll about a foot of the cellulose 
tape and place it on the table with the 
sticky side up. Line up the glasses and 
place one edge exactly in the center of 
the tape. Cut the tape with a knife, bind, 
and repeat for the other three edges. 





Fig. 7. Purchase a set of consecutive 
numbers on gummed labels. Pick up 
the slide with the glossy side of the 
film towards you, turn it upside down, 
and stick the number in the upper right- 
hand corner. It is now ready for filing. 





Fig. 8. File boxes, each slot numbered, 
may be purchased quite inexpensively 
from your photo-supply dealer, By all 
means get one. It will protect your slides 
from damage and offers the only practical 
method of keeping them in good order. 





Fig. 9. Secure an index book and list 
scene descriptions and exposure data op- 
posite the slides’ corresponding numbers. 
Numbering the slides also makes it very 
easy to cross-index the color transpar- 
encies into their various classifications. 








Darkroom Flash Timer 
From Old Alarm Clock 


N old alarm clock, two dry-cells, pilot 
light bulb and socket (radio), 
switch, and wire will be all that is 
needed to make a flash timer for use with 
tank development. Panchromatic film is 
processed in absolute darkness. There- 
fore time and temperature constitute the 
two means of determining finished de- 
velopment. With a predetermined tem- 
perature only the time element remains. 
This flasher gives a warning when the 
time is up, so overdevelopment cannot ac- 
cidentally take place 
The clock can be defunct otherwise but 
the minute hand must work. Drill a hole 
in the clock face at the numeral 12 and in- 
sert a small bolt. Over the bolt is an insu- 
lating sleeve of paper and over that a 
brass collar. Thus the collar is insulated 
from the clock. Wire the collar to a minia- 
ture lamp socket in which is a 3-volt bulb 
either stained dark green or wrapped 
with green paper. This is then wired to 
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one side of the battery supply with a 
switch in series. The other side of the 
battery connects to the metal body of the 
clock. 

When development starts set the min- 
ute hand so many minutes to the “left” 
of 12 and close the switch. When the hand 
reaches 12 it contacts the collar, complet- 
ing the circuit and lighting the lamp. The 
green light, at the final stage of develop- 
ment, will not affect the film. Opening 
the switch shuts off the light. By shunt- 
ing a bell across the lamp, a signal can 
also be heard from a distance.—L. B 
Robbins, Harwich. Mass 


Emergency Ferrotyping 


()“ may often want a glossy print in 
a hurry. In case he has no electric 
dryer here is a method that works very 
satisfactorily 

Secure a tin can, any size depending 
on the size of the print, and remove the 
paper label. Wash the can clean with 
soap and water and polish the tin with 
a regular waxing solution or floor wax. 
Next, take the wet print and put it on 
the tin, being sure all parts of the print 
are in contact. Excess water may be 
removed by wrapping a cloth or blotter 
around the can and print and pulling it 
tight 

Now pour some very hot water into the 
can and your print will be dry in about 
two or three minutes and will come off 
with a good gloss surface.—Bill Larsen, 
Racine, Wis. 





Stunts in Livestock Photography 





pene Uncle Sam makes “pictorial 
histories” of the growth and develop- 
ment of experimental cattle and swine, 
several of the most curious camera stands 
are now in use. 

One is a wooden platform perched 30 
feet above the ground, accessible only 
by ladder. It is 
equipped with a 
special table for 
holding the cam- 
era in a horizontal 
position with the 
lens pointed 
straight down- 
ward. This camera 
from its elevated 
perch is in con- 
stant focus on a 
slab of concrete 
set in the ground 
directly below the 
mount upon which 
experimental beef 
cattle are posed in 
order that photo- 
graphic records 
may be made of 
their broad backs, 
spring of rib and 
toplines. 

A series of such 
pictures of the in- 
dividual animal 
from calfhood to 
maturity shows 
the step-by-step 
growth in back and loin where the choic- 
est cuts of meat are produced as well as 
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Young pigs are pho'ogiaphed at regutar 
intervals against a special background. 


the increase in rotundity as the animal 
gets older. These features are of particu- 
lar importance in the physical setup of 
the beefsteakmakers. When enlarged 
these pictures are used in making com- 
parative technical measurements to illus- 
trate how physical characteristics are 
transmitted from parent stock to progeny, 
and the influence of different rations on 
body conformation. 

Swine used for research purposes are 
posed similarly every once in a while at 
the government farms. The camera 





Topview pictures of cattle are made from 
a 30-foot stand to show topline, spring of 
ribs, and back development (see inset). 


by George H. Dacy 





stand for hogs is elevated only 18 fee 
above the ground with a concrete feed- 
ing floor directly below so that pictures 
may be made of either individual ani- 
mals or groups of porkers while they are 
eating. 

Individual close- 
ups are also made 
with the camera 
mounted on a tri- 
pod on the ground 
or held in a 
vertical position 
In this instance, 
the hogs in turn 
are posed in front 
of a special back- 
ground crosslined 
into squares of 
equal size. A white 
background with 
black lines is used 
for dark - coated 
swine and a black 
background with 
white lines for 
white hogs. 

A special two- 
loop tackle made 
of strong black 
; STs ; cord is used in 
s posing baby pigs 
for their first pic- 
tures. The con- 
trol loops are at- 
tached directly to 
the crosslined 
background, an attendant who operates 
the cords being concealed behind the 
background when the exposures are 
made. The “harness” is invisible in th« 
finished picture, as its color coincides 
with that of the animal. The loops en- 
circle the body, neck and head of the pig 
in such manner as to hold the animal 
quiet during the picture making. 

In making pictures of the udder de- 
velopment of both beef and dairy cattle 
the cameraman uses a Graflex which he 
places or holds between the forefeet of 
the animal. A livestock attendant cups 
his hands over the eyes of the cow or 
heifer during that process in order to 
quiet the beast and prevent her from 
seeing what is going on. Despite these 
precautions the photographer occasion- 
ally is the target for a couple of stray 
kicks or else has his camera kicked from 
his hands without warning. A series ol 
pictures of each animal are made at six- 
month intervals. They record the pro- 
gressive development of the udder better 
than written descriptions.—™ 


Diffusing Contact Prints 


ONTACT prints can be diffused as 

well as can enlargements. Simply 
place a sheet of clean glass between the 
negative and the printing paper and print 
as usual. The ‘thickness of the glass 
determines the amount of diffusion — 
Lester Robinson, Connellsville, Pa. 
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by WALTER E. MAIR 


Shooting 
for the 


/ 


The camera is becoming increas- 
ingly important in law enforce- 
ment, since pictures may now be 
admitted as evidence in court. 


there is probably no more fascina- 

ting field in still photography than 
that of violent death,’ commented Roy L. 
Crabtree, Chief Deputy Coroner of Mult- 
nomah County, Oregon, of which Port- 
land is the county seat. “If yours is a 
temperament keyed to candid shots of 
strip-tease dancers, beautiful blondes in 
postage-stamp bathing suits, or classical 
shots of pastoral quietude, I don’t recom- 
mend it. 

‘But if you are alert to the vastly in- 
creased public acceptance of photographic 
realism, even in the grim realm of ‘fire, 

irder, and sudden death,’ and want to 
be able to take advantage of such oppor- 
tunities as come your way, perhaps my 
experiences may be of interest.” 

An able and hard-working professional 
investigator for Dr. R. M. Erwin (whose 
office is noted for thoroughness in its 
gruesome duties), Roy Crabtree has ap- 
proached the photographic angle of his 


. \OR the amateur who can ‘take it,’ 


A homicide in which one Indian woman killed 


another with a pitchfork. The general scene 
was photographed, a close-up of the victim 
taken. The pictures were presented in court. 





Struck down by a hit-run driver, this 
girl was photographed in the morgue 
for identification purposes and also to 
injuries. 


show the 


details of her fatal 









Another hit-run victim. 
Such photographs, rarely 
shown the public, would 
help wage war against 
conscienceless drivers. 


. oa 

Photographs of cars in- 
volved in accidents as- 
sist the police ma- 
terially-in determin- 
ing the responsibility 
for the accident. 












profession slowly, almost hesitantly, in 
his eleven years of service. 

“I had to wait nine years before I was 
able to get any appropriation at all for 


this work,” he said. “But I believe, now 
that Oregon has passed a law permitting 
the introduction of photographic evidence 
on salient points in homicide inquiries 
and trials, this phase of our work will be 
improved and better supported in the 
budget as time goes on. I feel the need 
has been amply demonstrated in cor- 
oner’s offices everywhere.” 

Deputy Crabtree makes it plain that he 
has the highest regard for the work done 
in the office of Stanley McDonald, well- 
known criminologist in charge of the 
county crime detection laboratory, as well 
as that of Glenn L. Harms, in charge of 
the Portland police photographic bureau. 

“From their work I have gleaned much 
that has improved my own technique. As 
a matter of fact, Iam called upon to func- 
tion officially (outside the Coroner’s of- 
fice) only when they need a pinch-hit- 
ter,’ said the 38-year-old war veteran 
who is building up an invaluable photo 
file for Dr. Erwin. 

“But photography has long been my 
hobby. And I know that amateur and 
professional alike will understand that 
what I have done may be reasonably well 
approximated in an emergency by cam- 
era fans anywhere.” 

To state that Crabtree is a typical cam- 
era fan is to put it mildly. When he 
joined the American Expeditionary 
Forces for service in the balloon corps 
at the age of 18, he smuggled a small 
camera into his pack. Thus he managed, 
from time to time, to get a few lively 
momentoes of action near the front. 
Though handicapped at present by a 
multitude of duties and by restricted 
funds, he carries equipment with him 
and snaps a flash light shot whenever op- 
portunity presents itself. 
(Continued on ptge- 77) 












Night shot taken from 27th floor of office building 
by Herbert M. Senger, San Francisco, Calif., three- 
minute exposure at f 11 on Agfa Superpan Press. 
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Elmer V. Armstrong of Dundalk, Md., took this very striking and artistic 
silhouette against a sunset. He used a Kodak Junior Six-16 and red filter. 
The exposure was 1/25 sec. at f 6.3 on Eastman Super Sensitive film. 


George Carlson of Chicago, Ill., took this picture 
with a Rolleicord end f 3.5 lens. It was an “open 
flash” at f 11 with No. 10 bulb, on Panatomic film. 


Shot by Clifford Lees, Pueblo, Colo., Taken with a 244x2%, Korelle Reflex 

with 4x5 Graflex, 2 sec., f 16, on by John H. Dunnewin, Grand Rapids, 

SS Pan by light from stage spot. Mich., 1/50 sec., f 8, Agfa Superpan. 
A good indoor snapshot made by James Porter of 
Anaheim, Calif.. with a model C Argus on Agfa 
Superpan. The exposure was 1/50 second at f 3.5. 


J. P. Whiskeman, Jr., Youngstown, N. Y., took this 
picture with a Contax III and 50 mm Sonnar f 2 lens. 
The exposure was 1/250 second at f 4 on pan film. 


Below: Beach photograph made with a Kodak Six-16 
by Robert Buehler of Brooklyn, N. Y. The exposure 
was 1/100 second at f 5.6 on Super Sensitive film. 





This candid shot was taken by Kenneth Mazawa, Chicago, Ill., and 
is awarded the star for second best print submitted this month. 
Mazawa made the picture with a Kodak Junior Six-20 camera 
on Super Sensitive film. The exposure was 1/50 sec. at f 11. 


















Seymour S. Morris, Passaic, N. J., won a 
first prize with this light ray photo which 
he took with a Bentzin-Primar camera. 


Still life study of wax fruit by John J. Davis, Haddonfield, N. J., se- 
lected as the best picture this month. The bowl was placed over a hole 
cut in the top of a carton, a 60-watt light placed under it and a 100- 
watt light in back of it. Davis used a Kodak Junior Six-16 with an f 
6.3 lens, and the exposure was 31/2 minutes at f 45 on Verichrome film. 








Pictures From 


Our Readers 
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Photo by Alwin L. Lutz, Phillipsburg, 
N. J., taken with a Kodak Six-20 and color 
filter, 1/25 sec. at f 8 on Verichrome film. 





Portrait by C. D. Hart, Amherst, N. S., Can., Made by John Faber, U. of Alabama staff 
made with a 1A Kodak and two Photofloods photographer, with a 4x5 Speed Graphic, 
on SS Pan. Exposure, 1/50 sec. at f 8. 1/200 sec. at f 12.5 on SS Pan film. 


Below: Carl Horowitz of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
took this with a Rolleiflex and red filter, 
1/25 sec. at f 6.3 on Agfa Finopan. 
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Si ain enti Photograph by F. E. McIntosh, Portland, Ore., made with a 34x4% Graflex camera on 
Panchro Press film. Exposure, 1/75 sec. at f 8. The print is titled Aristocrats. 











1. Development of your film and prints ac- 
tually stops when they: 
Are removed from the deveieper. 
Are immersed in short stop bath. 
Have been in the hypo 5 minutes. 
Have been in the hypo 10 minutes. 


2. The Pola-screen is widely used in com- 
mercial photography. It is especially use- 
ful when photographing: 
Beach shots where there is a lot of 
sand. 
Pictorial landscapes where diffusion 
is desired. 
Children with oily complexions. 
Store windows where there are 
likely to be undesirable reflec- 
tions. 


3. Do you know which of these statements 
is correct? 
It is always better to stop down the 
lens to f 22 when enlarging. 
It is always advisable to use a strong 
projection light. 
A weak projection light is preferable 
to a strong light for enlarging thin 
negatives. 





? PiRKOTO QUIZ 23 


TEST YOUR KNOWLEDGE 


For correct answers see Page 92 


IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


4. The Tessar" is one of the most popular 
lens formulas of the day, chiefly because: 
Of its ability to render very sharp 
definition. 
Because the trade-in value is better 
than on any other lens. 
You can pick them up for a song. 
You do not need a portrait attach- 
ment when using this lens. 
5. Only one of these statements about films 
is wrong. Do you know which? 
Panchromatic film is more sensitive 
to yellow than to red light. 
Orthochromatic film is color blind. 
Plenachrome and Verichrome are 
recommended for general outdoor 
work. 
Orthochromatic film is sensitive to 
green, yellow, and orange. 
6. If you were to dissolve 3 ounces of po- 
tassium bichromate in 32 ounces of water, 
then add to this solution 3 ounces of sul- 
phuric acid, you would have an excellent: 
Intensifier for negatives. 
Print developer. 
Tray cleaner. 
Toning bath. 
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IN AUGUST OF 1835, TALBOT, BY USING A 
SMALL CAMERA WITH A LENS OF SHORT 
FOCAL LENGTH, SUCCEEDED IN MAKING 
A PHOTOGRAPH OF A LATTICED WINDOW 
IN HIS HOME, LACOCK ABBEY. TALBOT FOUND 
THAT THE SENSITIVENESS OF HIS PAPER 
WAS INCREASED BY GIVING IT SUCCESSIVE 
WASHINGS IN SALT AN’ SILVER-AND EXPOSING 
iT WHILE STILL WET. WITH PAPER SO 
PREPARED HE MADE HIS FIRST SUCCESSFUL 
PHOTOGRAPHS FROM NATURE —~ 








\ GIVE YOU MR. TALBOT'S 
PROCESS, WHICH HE GALS) 
"PHOTOGENIC DRAWING. > 4 
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/TALBOT'S 
Fr /MINUTE 


/\WAS ONLY 


OF AN INCH 


HAS BEEN SQUARE — 


PRESERVED 


AND 1S NOW IN THE 
SCIENCE MUSEUM, 
LONDON —# 






















DISSOLVED BY 





IN JANUARY, 1839, TALBOTY ™ A 
HEARD OF DAGUERRE'S ) a 
SECRET PROCESS, AND 
WISHING TO ESTABLISH ) i 
PRIORITY, HE HAD FARADAY | 
/PHOTOGRAPH TREAD A PAPER ON HIS | \ , 
| PROCESS TO THE ROYAL j 
/THREE QUARTERSHINSTITUTION , (JAN.25, 1837 
A WEEK LATER TALBOT 
READ A PAPER ON THE 
SAME SUBJECT AT THE 
ROYAL SOCIETY, 


TO SIR JOHN HERSCHEL 
GOES THE HONOR OF FIRST peer 
CALLING THE PROTOTYPE a pa 
A NEGATIVE AND THE COPY Le Ye. al 
A POSTIVE, HERSCHEL IN se 
alga DISCOVERED THAT 
ee SALTS COULD BE 
Y SODIUM THIO- 
SULPHATE (HYPO) WITH THIS 
ALBOT MADE AIS 
-( STOGRADHS PERMANENT— SAcuncoacs 
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Prize Contests and Markets 











POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY, 608 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. Pet Picture Contest open to 
all amateurs. See page 57 of January issue 
for rules. Closing date, February Ist. 


RApIO News, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill. Cash prize contest involving pictures 
of radio apparatus. For full details see the 
January issue of Rapio News. Closing date, 
January 31, 1939. 


PARENTS’ MAGAZINE, 9 East 40th Street, 
New York City, offers prizes of $25, $15, 
and $5 for the best snapshots submitted 
showing companionship between a _ father 
and a child. Closing date, April 1, 1939, 


NATIONAL COUNCIL Y.M.C.A.’s, 347 Madison 
Ave., New York City. First prizes of $25 
and second prizes of $15 in each of the fol- 
lowing classifications: (1) Youth at Home, 
(2) Youth at Work, (3) Youth at Play, (4) 
Youth and Citizenship, (5) Youth at Wor- 
ship. A grand prize of $50 for best photo- 
graph in entire contest. Prints must be 
black-and-white no smaller than 8x10. Con- 
testants may apply at local Y.M.C.A.’s or 
to the Contest Editor at the New York 
oonmuenetats for contest rules. Closing 
date Feb. 15, 1939. 


INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH Corp., 149 Fourth 
Ave., Ann Arbor, Michigan, are awarding 
each month for five months, December, 1938, 
to April, 1939, a first prize of $25, second 
prize of $10, and three additional prizes of 
$5 each for the best photographs taken with 
any model Argus camera by high school 
students. 

The photographs winning first prize in 
the five monthly contests will qualify to 
compete for the final grand prize of $100 
which will be awarded May 1, 1939. Entry 
blanks may be secured from Argus dealers. 


REDBOOK MAGAZINE is publishing 16 photo- 
graphs by amateurs each month. Prizes: 
“Snapshot of the Month,” $50, remaining 15 
pictures $5 each. The best picture of the 
year ending October, 1939, will receive a 
grand prize of $500. 


FURNITURE SOUTH, High Point, South Caro- 
lina, announces that it is now purchasing 
photographs having as their theme retail 
furniture store scenes of an interesting and 
newsworthy nature. Glossy 8x10 prints only 
are considered and decision is within 30 
days. Rates: $2.50 to $5.00. 


KENT STATE UNIVERSITY, Kent, Ohio, will 
award first prizes of $40 and second prizes 
of $10 in the divisions of news and pic- 
torial yoy oi hg the competition to be 
held on March 2 31, and April 1. 

Ne wspaper e bor Mad s and students and in- 
structors in schools of journalism may com- 
pete in the news section, while anyone may 
enter the pictorial section. Write Professor 
A. Clarence Smith for details. Closing date: 
March Ist. 


R. L. PotkK & Co., Detroit, Mich., advise 
that they are in the market for pictures on 
truck transportation “that are first pic- 
torially beautiful ... secondly that have 
some tieup with truck transportation . .. 
beautiful canyons, winding mountain roads, 
wonderful bridges with a truck somewhere 


in the picture Rates are from $3.00 
to $10.00. 


To Soften Brittle Prints 
§ fowe the brittleness of a print be- 

comes objectionable and it is de- 
sired to make it more flexible and less 
liable to crack, as well as to overcome its 
tendency to curl. The print may be 
treated, after the final wash, with a soft- 
ening solution composed of 1 part of 
glycerine to from 5 to 10 parts of water, 
depending upon the brittlenesss of the 
paper and the results desired. The print 
should remain in this solution for at least 
5 minutes, after which it is to be dried 
without further washing. In the case of 
glossy prints, this treatment overcomes 
the difficulty often encountered in getting 
the prints to peel off of the ferrotype tins 
without sticking.—Ethel S. Capps, Spo- 
kane, Wash. 
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This service is free to our readers. 


PHOTOGRAPHY, 608 S. Dearborn St., 


C. E. Z., Philadelphia, Pa—yYour at- 
tempt to get a pleasing, informal outdoor 
jortrait was marred somewhat by the 
unfortunate lighting conditions which 


prevailed in the exact location in which 


BA Sag: ES) * i! 
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Photo by C. Bz 


Left: An improvement 
in the background 
and composition is 
shown in this drawing. 


the subject was 
seated. Portraits 
taken in the shade 
frequently come out 

icely if the + mend light is even. Here, 
a wever, the sunlight filtered through 
the foliage overhead to produce a mottled 
ffect which amounts almost to a camou- 
age since it blends with the foliage in 
he background. You should always try 





avoid this effect, since the background 
ould serve to emphasize the subject 
ther than to obscure it. The exposure, 
xpression, and pose all were well han- 
d here, and it was a good idea to seat 
he subject informally on the log. But 
her feet should appear in the picture as 
long as the lower portion of the figure 
is to show. The accompanying sketch 
will show one way in which this subject 
might have been photographed to good 
advantage. 
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Photo by G. B. 


Send your prints with technical data to POPULAR 
Chicago, Il. 


Prints will not be returned. 


G. B., Esmond, N. D.—It is interesting 
to note how close you were able to ap- 
proach the butterfly as it rested momen- 
tarily on the peony blossom. Of further 
interest is the remarkable clarity of de- 
tail which is evident in your original 
print. The print itself, however, is much 
too dark in tone. This may be due to an 
underexposed negative, or it may simply 
have been printed too dark. A more 
contrasty paper is recommended if a 
shorter exposure does not give you a bet- 
ter print. Compositionally, your picture 
is good and you undoubtedly chose the 
best camera angle possible under the 
circumstances. But the butterfly, being 
on that side of the blossom away from 
the light, is almost lost against the very 
dark background. A better picture would 
have resulted by using a background of 
more neutral tone. 

mB. We Susteenine Ill—We have 
taken the liberty of cropping from the 
bottom and the top of your original print 
a total of almost one-third of the original 
print area. This was done because the 
cropped portions detracted from the pic- 
ture. By holding your camera in a hori- 
zontal position rather than the accus- 
tomed vertical way you would have auto- 
matically cut out much of this extra- 





Photo by K. R. N. 


neous material in the actual taking of 
the picture. Closer attention to what you 
see in the finder of the camera will in- 
form you as to whether a certain shot 
is going to look better vertical or hori- 
zontal. Your main subjects, a boy get- 
ting his dog to beg for a tasty bit of food, 
were snapped very well indeed, and the 
shot has that spontaneous quality so de- 
sirable in pictures of this type. However, 
the somewhat bold, irregular dark masses 
formed by the building in the back- 
ground, together with the trees at the 
right, tend to distract attention from 
your main subjects. The exposure was 
good and the negative seems to have 
been capably printed. Apparently your 
big problem is to suit your backgrounds 
to your subjects (a common ailment 
among amateurs). We suggest that you 
review Stan Jenkins’ articles in the July 
and August 1938 issues of POPULAR PHo- 


TOGRAPHY. 
s ¢ s 


G. B. H., London, Ont.—For having 
given a 5-second exposure in making this 


shot you have got an uncommon amount 
of sharpness in the picture. Living sub- 


jects should rarely or never be given an 
exposure of more than 1 second; and 
even this is conceded to be hazardous, 


Photo by G. B. H. 


since it is almost impossible for a human 
being to remain absolutely motionless for 
that period of time. Your use of natural 
light coming through the window on a 
dull day is to be commended (except for 
the comparatively lengthy exposure it 
necessitated), as this type of light can 
produce desirable softness and modeling 
in portrait work. As a matter of fact, 
you did not need as long an exposure as 
you used, because the print indicates 
some overexposure of the negative. This 
has caused a good portion of the sub- 
ject’s face and apparel to look chalky 
white. Some sort of reflecting board be- 
hind the subject might have “bounced 
back” light on those portions of the sub- 
ject which are in deep shadow. 
* * *~ 

W.S., Vallejo, Cal.—If you could have 
found an expanse of plain wall with 
nothing in front of it, or some dark full- 
length drapes, you’d have had a better 
background for your subject. A dark- 
ened doorway, with lighting concentrated 
on the subject, might have worked well, 
too. As it is, the sofa and bookcase tend 
to chop up your picture, as does the win- 
dow to the left. Your subject appears 
to have been lighted rather well; and 





Photo by W. S. 


while her facial expression is a pleasant 
one, her pose does not indicate that she 
was entirely at ease when the picture 
was snapped. If possible, try another 
shot of this subject; seat her comforta- 
bly, and include in your viewfinder just 
her head and shoulders. A good full- 
length portrait is a tough assignment, 
unless both model and photographer are 
veterans in that line of work. 


























L. F. De W., Boston, Mass. 
take my 35 mm negatives out of the hypo when 
mean. has been done in a daylight tank with 
requent agitation? 


How soon may | safely 


ANSWER: Several excellent amateur work- 
men of our acquaintance fix their negatives 
for only about 8 minutes under conditions 
similar to those you mention. Certainly 10 
minutes would be adequate, assuming that 
you use a fresh fixing solution. 


R. R. M., New York, N. Y. What filter would you 
suggest as being most practical for beach shots in 
Florida this winter? 


ANSWER: With panchromatic film you 
should get fine results with an orange filter 
in bright sunlight With orthochromatic 
emulsions a K-3 (deep yellow) should do 
nicely. Capable photographers also make 
excellent use of the A (light red) filter with 
pan film on a sunlit beach. However, this 
filter should not be used when people are 
photographed at close range or skin tones 
will appear chalky in the print. 


M. M. N., Oak Park, Ill. In making big enlarge- 
ments of sections of my miniature negatives | find 
that using chloro-bromide papers necessitates a 
rather lengthy exposure time. Bromide paper prints 
much more rapidly but | do not like to give up the 
use of the chloro-bromides, with their excellent 
tonal scale. Have you any suggestions? 


ANSWER A stronger light source in the en- 
larger would help, although you must watch 
to see that the more powerful lamp does not 
injure your negatives with its heat. Your 
best bet, we believe, is to investigate the 
faster chloro-bromide papers which are on 
the market One such paper we know of 
prints almost as quickly as the straight bro- 
mides, yet has all the latitude inherent in 
the chloro-bromide emulsion. 


B. D. O., Washington, D. C. Is there any danger 
in leaving prints in a fixing bath longer than is 
necessary to fix them? 


ANSWER: To leave your prints in a fresh 
hypo fixing bath for a relatively long period 
of time is to risk the danger of bleaching 
them slightly. Twenty minutes is certainly 
a long enough time to completely fix your 
prints. 


J. L. R., Oklahoma City, Okla. | have gotten some 
pretty fair shots of an express train coming toward 
me at a rather sharp angle. | only wish | could get 
more of the train in focus: the engine and tender 
are in good focus, but the last car is a blur. Can 
you help me out? 


ANSWER: Of course, the use of a lens hav- 
ing a shorter focal length will help, since 
the depth of field at a given aperture in- 
creases as the focal length diminishes. Our 
only other suggestion would be to use the 
fastest possible film emulsion your camera 
will take. Thus you will be able to stop 
down further under given lighting condi- 
tions without sacrificing shutter speed. This 
stopping down will, of course, give you a 
greater depth of field. 


J. G. D., Owosso, Mich. Is there any way of keep- 
ing viscose sponges continually moist and pliable 
so that they are ready at all times for use on films? 


ANSWER One amateur we know keeps his 
Sponges in an airtight glass jar (a fruit jar 
with a screw top would do nicely). In this 
way he not only keeps the sponges pliable 
but does away with the problem of keeping 
dust and dirt from getting into the sponges 


H. S., Chicago, Ill. Some recent enlargements seem 
to be pretty good except that they have a sort of 
general grayishness all over them. This extends even 





over the white borders of the prints. What could 
have caused it? 

ANSWER Undoubtedly the prints you men- 
tion have simply been “fogged.” Probably 
your safelight is not “safe” for use with the 
paper on which you made these prints. Or 
possibly the fogging was due to your keep- 


ing the prints in the developer too long. 


D. G., Orono, Me. What is a good way to deter- 
mine the focal length of a lens? 


ANSWER One of the simplest methods we 

know is by using a piece of groundglass or 

@ piece of waxed paper stretched taut. With 
(Continued on page 81) 
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Letters to 





the Editor 





Dear Sir: 

Mr. Jordan has referred to me your letter 
of December 9th with regard to the current 
rumor about our color print plans. 

Ve are spending considerable time and 
money On research in the color print field 
and believe that there are several interest- 
ing developments capable of reaching the 
commercial stage in the near future. While 
naturally at this point unable to indicate to 
you the exact technical lines along which 
we are working, I can say that there is no 
foundation to the rumor that we are devel- 
oping a special Laper bearing a reseau sim- 
ilar to Dufaycolor film. There are funda- 
mental technical reasons concerned with 
the idiosyncrasies of reflected as opposed to 
transmitted light which make me doubt 
that such a method of printing could ever 
be satisfactorily developed. 

As soon aS we have any important an- 
nouncement in regard to the improvements 
upon which we are working, you will nat- 
urally be advised 

P. M. HAMILTON, Pres., 
Dufaycolor, Inc., N. Y. C. 

Ep. Mr. Hamilton's kind letter will an- 

swer many inquiries on the subject. 





Dear Sir: 

For several months I have been reading 
your excellent journal and I felt that a 
letter of congratulation was your rightful 
due, and my privilege to write, although I 
rather feel that PoPpULAR PHOTOGRAPHY is 
such that you can only number mine 
amongst thousands of others. 

There is one thing I would like to say 
: I notice that we in Bath are favored 
by a good many visitors from the other 
side. Amongst them, I have often thought, 
must be a few of your readers, and if you 
would be good enough to let them know, 
that when they are here and have a few 
hours to spare, there will always be one or 
two of us delighted to make their acquaint- 
ance, and perhaps be of service in pointing 
out the best spots to visit in this delightful 
countryside. Again, we have a club dark- 
room that might serve a turn if a film jams 
or someone wants to check his exposure. 
Just tell them my name is in the phone 
book and we shall be pleased to meet and 
help them. 

R. REDVERS LEWIS, Hon. Secy., 

Bath Photographic Society, 
Bath, Somerset, England. 

Ep. Thank you very much for your gra- 
cious invitation to our readers. We are sure 
that if they are in your city they will be 
particularly grateful to take advantage of 
it and glad to make your acquaintance. 


Dear Sir: 

In the November issue C.B.H. of Texas 
asked about developing 35 mm film ina 
tray. 

I have been doing mine that way for 
over a year without any trouble. Place a 
small piece of adhesive tape on each end of 
the film (as the sharp edges will scratch 
the first two or three frames). Roll and 
unroll film for full developing time. Use 
rubber finger tips. Also D-76 will remove 
D-72 stains from trays. 

J. P. D., 


Lynn, Mass. 
Ep. Your experience should prove inter- 
esting to C.B.H. and also to others. 
Dear Sir: 
a Some time ago you published a ques- 
tionnaire as to the types of cameras owned. 
Also Mr. Champlin’s article on the camera 


thw 





of the future. I propose including a page of 
questions which readers could check off . . , 
such as film size preferred, negative size, 
type and speed of shutters, interchangeable 
lenses, ete. By this method an accurate 
check is simplified. Then show a composite 
camera in a forthcoming edition, and we 
could see how close Mr. Champlin’s article 
was to the most popular camera. 
HARVEY DAILEY, 
Toronto, Canada. 

Ep. Most of the questions were asked in 
the questionnaire you mention. It would 
be difficult to break them down for the pur- 
bose you suggest. We are sorry that we 
are not prepared to do this at the present 
time. 


Dear Sir: 

Every issue of POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 
seems better than the last, but I am sure 
that we Camfans will look at all the ad- 
vertising even if you tried to hide it. To 
prove it, think of all the catalogs that are 
sent out by the manufacturers. Soooo 
please do not continue so many stories from 
section to section. When you continue to 
the back section and then have only about 
an inch or so left to read it is too obvious. 
Only one other thing and that is color pho- 
tography, don’t overdo it. We are all in- 
terested in the advances made but to a 
lot of us who are not that advanced let it 
come slowly. 

Cc. S. CONNOLLY, 
Oakland, Calif. 

Ep. We are sorry but it is necessary to 
continue stories in the back of the mag- 
azine due to our type of makeup, as is the 
case with practically all magazines. We 
feel it is better to turn a story over than 
to cut it short. 

In regard to color, we have tried to keep 
all articles elementary and interesting so 
that anyone could understand them. Our 
correspondence shows an amazing increase 
of interest in color. 


Dear Sir: 

Regarding enlarger control switch shown 
on page 78 of your December issue. Such 
an arrangement is extremely dangerous due 
to the type of switch used. This switch 
should be a fully enclosed snap switch. In 
a dimly lighted room the operator could 
easily come in contact with the bare cop- 
per of the switch shown. ... 

LEWIS B. COE, 
Crown Point, Ind. 

Ep. Thank you for your suggestion. Un- 
doubtedly enclosed switches are much bet- 
ter than the uncovered type. 


Dear Sir: 

On reading your December issue of Pop- 
ULAR PHOTOGRAPHY, as I do every issue, I 
was a little surprised that your correspond- 
ent, Norwood Miller, in writing about the 
amateur newsreels, failed to give Oregon, 
not to say anything about Cottage Grove, a 
small town of three thousand people, any 
recognition as one of the states and cities 
offering 16 mm newsreels to the_ public. 
After reading the article twice, I decided 
not to be surprised if Mr. Miller had not 
heard of Cottage Grove because after all 
it is a small town and way out west so I 
decided to let you know about our activ- 
ities. 

I have been using 16 mm for advertising 
local merchants and newsreel work for al- 
most a year now. I take all the pictures 
myself... 

After seeing how 
well the advertising 
went over and the 
ease with which I 
could sell it, I went in- 
to the newsreel short- 
ly afterwards... 

I keep my camera 
loaded at all times 
and when people see 
me taking pictures 
they know they will 
| be able to see them at 

the theater. People 
} call on the_ phone, 
| write, and call person- 
ally to tell me about 
interesting subjects 
... I really think the 
16 mm _ ~newsreel_ is 
here to stay... be- 
cause of the local in- 
terest. 
Cc. MORELOCK, 
Cottage Grove, Ore. 


ara 








“| think it's a new lunch box Paw brung from the city.” 


Ep. Thank you for 
your interesting letter. 
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A monthly list of valuable kinks and hints for the amateur. 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY will pay $3.00 for each one accepted. 


Non-Slip Tripod Brace 

Y mounting ordinary screen-door 
hooks near the top of your tripod as 
shown, a practical brace is provided to 
keep the legs from 
slipping on a 
smooth — surface. 
Hooks of all sizes 
are available, so it 
is only a matter of 





personal judgment 
as to the size and 
where they are 
laced Door hook holds 
placed. tripod steady. 


After obtaining 

the hooks the tripod is set up in its usual 
position. The places for the hook and 
screw-eye are easily ascertained and 
marked. Holes should be drilled, as the 
legs, being narrow, are likely to split. If 
the screws are too long the protruding 
ends are sawed or filed off. This device 
will prevent damage to the camera which 
might result from having the tripod slip 
on a smooth floor. Also, it can be moved 
around with the legs remaining in their 
proper position.—John Steveley, Chicago, 
Tl. 


Uncurling Ferrotyped Prints 
AY SURE and simple method of taking 
d the curl out of glossy prints is seen 
at a glance in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. The _ prints, 
after being ferro- 
typed and dried, are 
erely wrapped 
ound a bottle and 
eld in place with 
string or rubber 
nds for an hour 
It's a good 
idea to put a piece 
of heavy paper over 
the emulsion side of 
the outside print to 
prevent marks 
which might be caused by the string or 
elastic. I have found that putting hot 
water in the bottle tends to speed up the 
uncurling process, particularly if the 
prints have retained a slight bit of mois- 
ture after being ferrotyped.—Ralph C. 
Erskine, Jr.. New York City. 


( so. 


Bottle uncur!s 
glossy prints. 


Bag for Ferrotype Tins 
Wo tins—necessary equip- 
ment, yes, but what a nuisance for 
the amateur to take care of between 
times! 

Enter “tin pan- 
ties.” A couple of 
vards of canton 
flannel, a wire coat 
hanger, and a few 
minutes’ time with 
scissors and sewing 
machine solves the 
problem at the cost 
of only a few cents. Stitch the sides of 
three (or more) pieces of flannel so that 


Bag protects tins. 








ew Tricks FOR CAMERA OWNERS... 


they form a series of bags, leaving one 
piece long enough for a flap. Use the 
salvage for the open side. Fasten the 
flap to a coat hanger by stitching it firmly, 
and you have a “tin pantie,” an inexpen- 
sive device to keep one or more ferrotype 
tins safe, dustless, and in a minimum of 
space.—Edmere C. Barcellona, Kenmore, 
| ee 





Tin Can Lighting Unit 

ANY suggestions have been made 

for producing home-made lighting 
units, but often the cost of the parts 
alone exceeds the 
expense of buying 
good commercial 
type units. 

However, by ob- 
taining an empty 
five-quart oil can 
from your favorite 
filling station, part 
of the side can be 
cut away to form a 
fine reflector at no 
cost whatsoever. The seam should not be 
cut away, as this gives added stiffness to 
the can. A porcelain socket may be per- 
manently mounted on the bottom inside, 
or a hole cut which will make the re- 
flector instantly adaptable to any lamp. 
The more tin cut away the broader will 

be the light and conversely the smaller 
the cut, the narrower the beam. All 
sharp edges should be bent over and 
pounded down for safety.—F. C. Everett, 
Parma, Ohio. 


Holder for Film Cans 
ANS of 35 mm film have a bad habit 
of getting buried under other acces- 
sories when carried loose in your camera 
kit. A block of 
wood, with holes 
drilled the size of 
the cans, will elimi- 
nate this trouble. 
Cover the block 
with some sort of 
cloth, thick enough 
to hold the cans in 
place. Your film is 
then readily acces- 
sible and the unit can be fitted in the kit 
bag according to your own requirements. 

—Larry J. Fisher, Beaumont, Tex. 





Oil can reflector. 





Film can holder. 


Writing on Negatives 

ERY often occasion arises when it is 

convenient, or necessary, to write on 
a negative. Owing to the glossy nature of 
the surface, this is very difficult to do 
without preliminary treatment. I have 
found that one of the easiest and most 
efficient methods is to rub the area which 
is to be lettered with an ordinary pencil 
eraser. This renders it perfectly adapt- 
able to writing when using either a pen 
or pencil—Davidge H. Rowland, Balti- 
more, Md. 





Developing Troughs for the 
Larger Print Sizes 


OR the amateur who only occasion- 

ally makes enlargements beyond 8 x 
10, the purchase of the expensive 11 x 14 
and 16 x 20 trays is 
hardly justified. An 
inexpensive solu- 
tion to the problem 
is to have your lo- 
cal tinsmith build 
two or more 
troughs from ordi- 
nary galvanized 
gutter as illustrated. 
Pieces of sheet metal cut as shown form 
the two ends and also the base. The 
troughs are made 17” long inside to ac- 
commodate prints up to 16 x 20”. Ordi- 
nary acid short-stop bath is applied to 
the galvanized surface, and after this is 
dry the troughs are given two coats of 
Kodacoat paint. 

Separate troughs are used for developer 
and short stop, using only a small amount 
of each solution, as compared to the rela- 
tively large quantity required by 16 x 20 
trays. Prints are see-sawed up and down 
which gives even development with no 
possibilities of streaks or air-bells. The 
purchase of one 16 x 20 tray is advised 
for fixing and washing purposes. Total 
cost of troughs was about 60c each with 
the subsequent saving of solutions each 
time they are used.—R. Stadelman, Hop- 
kinsville, Ky. 


Using trough trays. 


Pouring Without Spilling 
§ pean when pouring liquids into bot- 

ties some of the solution runs over 
the outside of the bottle, and in many 
cases the label is 
spoiled, the desk is 
smeared, or mate- 
“omy rial in the desk may 

iN be ruined if the 





~ ROD HELD HERE 








pes desk top has cracks 
an me in it. 
wie This fault may 
i’ easily be corrected 
4 i by holding one’s 





glass stirring rod or 
similar shaped rod 
vertically against 
the mouth of the bottle or beaker from 
which the liquid is being poured. It will 
follow the stirring rod, one end of which 
should be placed in the neck of the re- 
ceiving bottle, and thus avoid any slop- 
ping. This method is especially good for 
pouring small amounts of liquids such as 
glacial acetic acid into small graduates, 
etc. For non-corrosive liquids, a wooden 
stick about the size of a lead pencil may 
be used very successfully—George E. 
Woods, State College, Pa. 


Rod aids pouring. 


Kodachrome Movie Titles 


HEN making titles on regular 

Kodachrome (outdoor) by photo- 
flood I cover the lights with sheets of 
light blue cellophane. There is very 
little difference between making titles 
this way and with Type A Kodachrome 
and bare floods, except that the former 
requires a lens opening one stop larger 
than the latter.—I. L. Oakes, Urbana, Ohio. 
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Trade Notes and News Items 











I ESIGNED for home use, visual educa- another feature, and a full footage seale is 
tion, and sales demonstration purposes, provided for accurate focusing down to 3’ 
the new Leitz VIII-C 100-watt projector 6”. The lens is an f 4.5 anastigmat and 


measures only 6%4x6%x3"”, not including shutter speeds range from 1/25 to 1/200 
‘ens It is made of . second. 

plastic and metal and 
may be used for pro- 
jecting either 2x2 
glass slides or 535) 
mm. film strips. The 
front can be rotated 
so that both horizon- 
tal and vertical pic- 
tures may be pro- 
jected from strips. A 
3-lens cgendenser sys- 


FOLLOWING the recent announcement of 
Professional Kodachrome Film, Type B, by 
Eastman Kodak Company comes word that 
Professional Kodachrome is now available 
in a type accurately balanced for daylight 
use in a number of popular sizes up to and 
including 8x10. Both can be used in 
ordinary cut film holders. Further infor- 
mation can be obtained from your dealer. 


: ARRANGEMENTS have been completed by 
tem and silvered re- which The Ampro Corporation of Chicago 
flector behind the become exclusive U. S. Sales Agents (East 
lamp makes the illu- Leite Model of Rockies) for the Syncro-Sound 16 mm 





ance ficlent. mit Vill- Professional Sound-On-Film camera as 
usually e:icien : - manufactured by Gumbiner Syncro-Sound, 
is easily removable so that either 50 mm * : - : 


Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. This camera will 
allow good sound pictures to be made by 
anyone who understands the filming of 
home movies. It is a precision instrument 


Leica camera lens or 85 mm _ projection 
lens may be used Without lens the pro- 
jector lists at $42 Other prices and ad- 
ditional information may be had by writing 


, a <A ; # “pepe which will produce work of professional 
to E. Leitz, Inc., 730 Fifth Ave., New York quality. Folder with complete information 
City will be mailed on request by The Ampro 


AN ADJUSTABLE rubber stopper designed Corp., 2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


for use in %%-gallon and I-gallon bottles is = 4 NEW and revised edition of their book- 
being manufactured by Moeller Mfg. Co., let Practical Speeds of Films and Plates 
Racine, Wis This stopper has a metal is announced by Photo Utilities, Inc., 10 
frame and rubber sleeve and can be ad- West 33rd St., New York City. ‘A copy is 
justed to different sizes by a turn of the supplied free with each Mini-Photoscop and 
core. After placing it in the neck of the Cine-Photoscop, however, extra copies are 
bottle it is compressed by a small arm obtainable from dealers or direct at the 
and assures an air-tight fit. This gadget price of 25c 

is ideal for bottles containing developer, =) 
hypo, and other photographic chemic: als as 4 CLEVE ee = ee P 
the metal parts which come in contact with So Ts eee ee one hn 3 
the solution are stainless,steel. The stop- Wright, Inc., 5209 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 
pers sell for 20c each, 3 for 50c, postage Ohio. The Rinser is 7 ~ , 
prepaid designed to give fre- 
EXCLUSIVE distribution of the Felice duent changes _ of 


Home Darkroom Cabinet has been taken water automatically. 
over by G. Gennert, Inc, 20 West 22nd St., Working on the see- 
New York City. An illustrated folder show- saw idea one side of 
ing the cabinet’s many uses will be sent the pan is filled from 
on application the tap while the 





: ’ other side drains. 
SEQUENCE photography, which permits When filled the pan 


rapid-fire action shots without turning the tips on its pivot and Photo Rinser. 
film for each picture, is brought to the the stream is di- 

popular-price field in the new Argus Model verted to the empty side. A guard prevents 
D 35 mm camera soon to be announced the water from striking the emulsion sur- 
by the International Research Corporation. face of the prints. The Photo Rinser will 
This automatic-film-advance camera will wash many 5x7, or smaller, prints at one 
be in the $30 price range. The camera has time. It is 14%” deep, made of heavy steel 
been designed to still further simplify pic- coated with acid-resisting paint, and sells, 
ture taking A unique “exposurator” for complete, for $1 A larger size which will 
controlling exposure is embodied in the wash 8x10 prints on one side of the divider 
design Simple, fast zone-focusing is and 4x5 on the other retails for $2 





A DELUXE darkroom outfit that provides 
all the essential materials for developing 
and printing is announced by Agfa Ansco 
Corp. Packed in a substantial wooden box 
the outfit includes masking print frame, 





safelight with bulb and filters, illustrated 
instruction book, three 5x7 trays, glasg 
graduate, stirring rod, thermometer, film 
clips, print roller, one ferrotype tin, four 
12x12” blotters, developer, hypo, and 
printing paper. The new Deluxe Dark- 
room Outfit is available through dealers 
and retails at $9.75. 


MAKERS of Fotoflat and Foto-Welder, 
Seal, Ine., Shelton, Conn., announce the 
Fotoflat Dry Mount Kit. There are two 
kits to choose from, one at $1.95 contains 
three packages of Fotoflat Dry Mounts for 
mounting prints up to %x4%”, one Baby 
Foto-Welder and one squeegee pad. The 
second kit at $3.95 contains three pack- 
ages of Fotoflat Dry Mount for mounting 
prints up to postcard size, one 3A _ Foto- 
Welder and one squeegee pad. 


IN ADDITION to the standard Mendelsohn 
front shutter synchronization, a new 
model for the miniature Speed Graphic also 
provides leads and connectors for focal 
plane shutter synchronization. The normal 
operating condition is with two cells in 
the battery case. However, for using more 
than one bulb, or in other cases, affecting 
greater drain on the circuit, an extension 
tube for extra cell is provided. For further 
information see your dealer or write to S. 
Mendelsohn, 202 East 44th Street, New 
York City. 


NOT TO BE confused with the ordinary 
test for hypo in wash water, a new product 
known as Fix-Test determines whether or 
not the hypo solution is exhausted. Fur- 
nished in a dropper bottle the solution is 
put directly into the hypo. Should the 
hypo cloud up, it is an indication that the 
bath is not doing its work. On the other 
hand, if the hypo remains clear it is in 
good condition and will continue to fix films 
and papers properly. Fix-Test sells for 


(Continued on page 94) 





Calendar of Photographic Exhibitions 

















ae ENTRY | ENTRIES | CLOSING! DATES OPEN TO 
CALANS ADDRESS | FEE (ALLOWED DATE | THE PUBLIC 
6th (Sth International) Wilmington Salon of Pho- Secretary, Salon Com., Delaware Camera Club, P. O.) Delaware Art Center 
OE EE A AA EES A Re eae ee Box 981, Wilmington, SOR $1.00 4 | Jam. 10 | Feb. 6—Feb. 26 
First Valley of the Sun Photographic Salon spon-|Tom Imler, Jr., Salon Chairman, 1702 E. Yale St.,| i aes ns ‘- - ¥ : . 
sored by the Arizona Pictorialists................. | Phoenix, "Ariz a arnt edie WE Ac Beach ON oars ead $1.00 Jan. 15 |Feb. 1—Feb. 15 
Exhibition of Marine ronan aphy awe by a a — — ee ae, ae 
Chelsea Camera Club..... Aree .| Robert B. Blaesi, 351 West 21st St., New York City. $1.00 4 | Jan. 16 |Feb. 6—Feb. 12 
International Exhibition of P ictorial P havemenlon, Mr. H. Foscutt, Exhibition Sec., 19 Doncaster Road, : é ain, ae 
PES REPRE ee Oe 5 AE S SRM IIR oe ow a a 5 3 oreu ce Male ecuasoucies | Jan. 24 Feb. 20—Mar. II 
International Exhibition of P icomntal bieueeceneve: Exhibition Secretaries, 40 Stonehall Ave., Ilford ae - el - —— 
I HIN a 6-06 58k ward oceldnle a alaclbine sale Seed BN SRP errr eer rer ree Is. per print | Jan. 28 |Mar. 6—Mar. 11 
43rd Annual Exhibition of r= South "anim Pho-| Hon. Exhibition Sec., H. S. Adams, 40 Stockwell Park —a. | a 
tographic Society EE Oe ee Road, London, S. W. 9, England................. Is. per print | Jan. 31 |Feb. 25—Mar. 25 
6th National Collegiate Salon of DP; ictorial Photography! Ralph Turner, Salon Chairman, Univ. of Wis.| | | - eo a 
sponsored by Univ. of Wis. Camera Club......... Camera Club, Memorial Union, Madison, Wis.... $1.00 4 Feb. 11 |Mar. 5—Mar. 24 
4th St. Petersburg Salon of Pictorial Photography....|R. Kendall Williams, Salon Chairman, 43—4th St. } ‘ore |Federal Galleries 
ag is IL TEINS. 5.050 6s. o was wdclaeidetedewe sae | 4 Feb. 15 |Mar.6—Mar. 26 
77th Annual Open Exhibition of the nents Pho Hon. Exhibition Sec., 16 Royal Terrace, Edinburgh, 2s. 6d | | 
tographic Society assess Liv eeeeebegewsadade MNNUNS 0:9: 0)4.0'o wise ler dee wide atta oe wie eae ae eoaew eee and postage 5 Feb. 17 |Mar. 18-—Apr. 1 
19th Annual Competition of American P hotography.| American Photographic Publishing Co., 353 New- cad 7 
bury St., Boston, Mass. ‘ | Feb. 20 | 
6th International Salon, Albert 1, Charleroi....... ee Roger Popularie, 18 rue de I’ Egalite, a oe Bel- | Te — : 
i NG starrer usbrar ica eoss or eiaietsce sate alae Skee ica alata ee 5 Belgas | 4 | Feb. 20 (Mar. 26—Apr. 11 
Sth Annual Boston Salon of Photography........... Boston Camera Club, 351 Newbury Street, Boston,! = i ais 
Dr anata cisars a aetincivite + udcaed Mikiank weaned $1.00 4 Feb. 24 |Mar. 25—Apr. 2 
2nd Annual Rocky Mountain National Salon of Pho:|R. F. Heckman, Sec., Denver Photographic Soc., | —_ a | 7 Chappell Hse. Mus. 
tography POV TCU ee CREE ee 1429 Marion St., Denver, Colo..............c008 $1.00 | + ; Mar. 1 Apr. 3—Apr. 17 
6th International Milwaukee Sekon ot PP Se ~~ E. Peterson, Salon Chairman, 772 N. Jefferson aa | 4 Prints” ~~ ~ |Mil. Art Institute 
Photo Pictorialists of Milwaukee................. Sa a rl i eS $1.00 |} 10 Slides Mar. 1 Mar. 17—Apr. I - 
jrd Annual Fox River Valley Photographic Salon.... len Com., Green Bay Camera Club, Roy E. Scheils, i a 3 i ae | na 
|} Salon Dir., 1215 10th Ave., Green Bay, Wis...... $1.00 | 4 Mar. } 1 Mar. 15—Mar. 30 
San Francisco International Salon of Pictorial Pho-|California Camera Club, 45 Polk St., Sin Francisco, a pre De Young Museum 
togre aphy reer womewee weet eeees a 2 REP ee ; $1.00 4 | Mar. 14 |Apr. — pr. 30 
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ARGUS ‘C2‘ Speed Camera with 13. ARGUS ‘MICROGRAIN’ Enlarging 
coupled range finder. Easel, for grain-focusing. 


ARGUS ‘D‘ Candid Camera with auto- 14, ARGUS ‘ELECTROMATIC’ Printer. 
matic film advance. 


. ARGUS ‘A’ Candid Camera. World's 
lowest priced genuine candid camera. 16. ARGUS ‘B’ Projector. 


- ARGUS ‘AF’ Candid Camera, with 17, ARGUS MACRO KIT for close-up 
focusing mount. photography. 


15. ARGUS Speed Printer. 





> ARGUS ‘A’ Lens Accessory Kit. 18. ARGUS ‘C’ Enlarger, using ‘C’ Camera 
. ARGUS ‘C’ Lens Accessory Kit. lens as objective lens. 

- ARGUS ‘C’ Superedy Carrying Case. 49. arGus ‘EL’ Enlarger, with EAL-200 
. ARGUS ‘D‘ Carrying Case. adapter lens. 


- ARGUS ‘PHOTAR’ Exposure Meterand 20. ARGUS ‘TECHNISCOPE!’ 5-in-1 All- 
Case. Purpose copying and reproducing unit. 


. ARGUS DeLuxe Carrying Case. 21. ARGUS ‘EAE’ Enlarger. 
. ARGUS ‘CP’ Projector and Slide Carrier. 


- ARGUSLIDE Binder Kit for making 
glass slides. 





22. ARGUS Slide File (indexed), 
23. ARGUSCREEN in Carrying Case. 





@ ARGUS has made candid and miniature pho- 
tography a national hobby by producing not only 
the world’s lowest priced true miniature camera— 
but, by applying the same ingenuity and engineer- 
ing skill is able to offer a complete line of cameras 
and accessories covering the important phases of 
the art of miniature photography at prices which 
constitute the greatest values on the market. 


Whatever your particular interests... candid shots, 
night stage shots, table-top photography, portraits, 
natural-color photographs, print-making, enlarg- 
ing, slide-making, projection, micro or macro pho- 
tography, ask your dealer for a demonstration of 
the four modern ARGUS Cameras and fascinating 
accessories. Write for catalog of 40 fascinating 
accessories. 


INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH CORPORATION © 274 FOURTH STREET © ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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lan ENTIRELY NEW 
TYPE OF CAMERA 


FOCUSING 


camera with the 


tunes in sound. 


and counter devi 
cially built-in c 
which holds a ye 


exposure meter, 


an F.4.5 Voigtar 
pur Shutter with 








110 WEST 32n 








Combines the large, bright 
finder of the popular Brilliant 


cusing of a Reflex camera. 


Special optical focusing system 
"tunes" in the image like a radio 


Fitted with direct vision optical 
finder for fast-action pictures. 
Has an automatic film locking 


|THE VOIGTLANDER 


BRILLIANT 


hair-sharp fo- 


ce and a spe- 
ompartment 
llow filter and 








both of which | 


are supplied with the camera. 


Takes pictures 2!/4"x2!/4" on No. 
120 film ready for the photo 
album without enlarging. Has 


lens in Com- 
speeds up to 


1 /300th part of a second. | 


$4250 





TRADE IN | 
YOUR OLD Eveready Case, $6.75 | 
avery y Mail Orders Filled. 

Write Dept. P.F.O. 


Maghly 


d $f. 
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Make This Quick-Drying Ferrotyper 
by Walter Hoag 





VERYONE who makes his own gloss 

', prints has at sometime experienced 
the desire to ferrotype them in a hurry. 
Perhaps you have made a batch of pic- 
tures and for one of several reasons would 
like to dry them in a few minutes. In- 
stead, you have to wait several hours or 
even all night for them to dry. 

Of course, nearly any photographic 
house will furnish you with an 
electrically operated apparatus to do the 
job for you. But anyone can make a 
rapid ferrotyper in a couple of evenings 
the same as I did, for about $2.00. And the 
apparatus which I am about to describe 
will turn out prints or enlargements per- 
fectly ferrotyped with practically no curl, 
in four to seven minutes. 

As you can see in Fig. 1 the idea is 


patterned somewhat along the lines of the 
| commercial type with the exception that 


| instead of being electrically heated 


it 
utilizes the flame from a gas stove or hot- 
plate turned as low as possible. 

I have two chromium tins 16 x 20 and 
made the ferrotyper to fit these so that 
while one tinful of prints is being dried 








Re an. _. 


rig. |. The completed ferrotyper may be 
used on the gas range or over hot plate. 


the other one is being made ready. Of 
course it is imperative that you use chro- 
mium tins since the heat would blister the 
enameled ones. 

The materials required can easily be 
obtained from the hardware store and 
tinsmith and consist of the following: 


1 piece of 18 gauge sheet iron 22” x 
2015” 

2 strips of 18 gauge band iron 1814” 
x)" 

4 pieces of the above 2” long and 14” 
wide 

2 small coil springs about 114” long 


over-all 
iron rods 34” x 


nh 


24” 
bolts 3/16” 


co 


round head stove x 1%” 


long 


1 piece of white light-weight canvas 
22” x 1915” 
If the sheet iron is purchased from a 


tinsmith he will probably roll and bend it 
for you. If you do it yourself, bend it 
around a wooden template cut from a cir- 
cle of about a 3-foot radius. Be sure to 
roll or bend it the short way of the sheet. 
After this is done put a right-angle bend 
in each side of the sheet 2 inches from the 
edge and drill two 3/16” holes in each 











corner 4% inch from the bottom for the 
braces that are to go underneath. 

These braces are made from the ty 
long strips of band iron. Put a right. 
angle bend in both ends of each of thes 
and drill holes % inch from the end ty 
correspond with those in the curved sheet 
The top and braces can now be bolted 
together as shown in Fig. 2. 

A 3/16” hole is next drilled in each 
end of two of the short pieces and a right- 

















Fig. 2. The curved sheet iron top and the 
braces, bolted together as shown above. 





angle bend put in one end of each and 
bolted to the curved plate as shown in 
Fig. 3. Round the corners with a file. 

The two remaining short pieces are for 
the front hooks shown in Fig. 3A and are 
made by drilling a 3/16” hole in one 
end of each and curving the other end in 
a vise around the 3g” rod being sure 
to round off the corners with a file. 

All that remains now is to have the 
wife or girl friend put a %” hem on 
the long sides of the canvas to keep it 
from unraveling and a hem in each end 
for 3s” rod, the widths of these hems 
depending on the length of the springs 
you obtain. Assemble the springs and 
rods as shown in the accompanying 
photographs. 

The prints are squeegeed on to the 
tins in the usual manner and the tin 
placed on the curved plate face up. Ifa 
large blotter is cut to fit and placed be- 
tween the prints and canvas it will help 
to keep the heat in and absorb the steam 
thereby hastening the drying consider- 
ably. The canvas is then stretched over 

















































Figs. 3 and 3A. The canvas is secured to 
the ferrotyper in the manner illustrated. 


the top and slipped under the hooks in 
front. 

Turn the gas flame of the stove as low 
as possible and place the ferrotyper over 
it and in about five minutes your prints 
will come off the tin with a high gloss 
comparable to the best of work.— 
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Drying Glossy Prints 

“HE mailbag indicates that many 
al readers are experiencing difficulty 
with some phase of the ferrotyping 
process, Or making of glossy prints. Ac- 
cordingly, we present herewith a brief, 
step-by-step description of a ferrotyping 
procedure which has proven satisfactory 
to many amateurs. 

First, your tin should be spotlessly 


clean; free from watermarks, dust, lint, 
hypo particles which may be floating 
about, and other foreign substances. Any 
crack in the surface of the tin or any 


slight rusty places can cause much trou- 
ble. Before use, it should be washed in 
warm, soapy water, rinsed, and dried. 
Next, any of several good waxing proc- 
esses is employed. A small piece of tal- 
low candle dissolved in a few ounces of 
benzine or naphtha so as to make a thin 
solution has given good results. Many 
good waxing preparations are on the 
market. Apply the wax or polishing solu- 
tion onto the clean tin and rub it briskly 
with a soft, clean rag (cheesecloth, etc.). 
When you have finished this there should 
be no trace of excess wax or polish ap- 
pearing on the tin. It should be evenly 
polished so no streaks or spots appear. 
Your prints (made on a good grade of 
glossy paper) meanwhile will have been 
washing. They must have washed thor- 
oughly, with no chemical trace of hypo 





Take them from the wash | 


remaining. 

water, sponge the print surface to remove 
any sediment, and place them face down 
n the tin. They should be fairly wet | 


in order to assure even contact. 

At this point it might be well to men- 
tion an idea which often helps correct 
the more obstinate cases of prints stick- 
ing to the tin. Just before taking the 
prints from the wash water, fill a clean 

y with water and add a few drops of 
lycerine thereto. (A 10% solution is 
often employed.) Then, before placing 
the prints on the tin, soak them in this 
glycerine bath for three or four minutes. 
Now place them on the tin as usual. The 
glycerine treatment acts to keep the 
prints pliable, and prevents the emulsion 
from becoming extremely hard after the 


prints have dried. Prints so treated will | 


remain somewhat flatter and easier to 
handle, and will not crack when dry. 
Now that the prints have been placed 
on the tin they are “squeegeed” with a 
soft rubber print roller to remove excess 
water. Next, the tin is stood up on edge 
so the air may circulate freely about it. 
Your prints will drop off when they are 
dry 

Various means of rapid or “forced” 
drying (directing heaters, fans, etc., to- 
ward the prints on the tin) may be em- 
ployed at your risk. Occasionally such 
practice results in uneven drying of the 
prints, beginning with the outer edges 
and working inward toward the center. 
turn produces the rings or 

yster-shell” effect occasionally noticed 
on glossy prints. 

We doubt whether any ferrotyping 
rocess will work perfectly every time. 
» best men in the business find their 
sies sticking once in a while. But 
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methods set forth above should pro- | 
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on G-E MAZDA 
Photoflood Lamps 





The Reason? More and more 
folks are using G-E MAZDA Photo- 
flood lamps. Now thousands more 
will use them. Their brighter, 
whiter light works with modern 
film to give you better pictures. 
They’re Ccend for shots in black- 


No. 1 ° . . was 25c... Now 20... 
No.2 ... was 50c ... now 40... 
No. 4 - « was $2.00 . now 1.60... \ & 


G-E Photoflood _“ 
No. 2 








and-white or color...last for 
dozens of pictures. And with the 
new high speed film of the “super” 
type, they permit snapshots at 
night even with a box camera. 


For good clear indoor shots... 
get G-E MAZDA Photo Lamps 





Just set up some G-E MAZDA Photoflood 
lamps, load with new “super” type film 
and shoot away for dozens of clear in- 
door photos. You'll get pictures full of 
interest. Good for home movies, too. 








For shots of action, pets and scenes you 
can’t retake, use G-E MAZDA Photoflash 
lamps. Plenty of light, split-second flash; 
take ’em anywhere. Each lamp gets one 
picture. No. 10 snapshot size .. 15c list. 





NEWS! 


No. 21 . 


® New longer flash 
@ New smaller bulb size 





a new General Electric Photoflash lamp 
for better shots with synchronized flash 


®@ More total light (than No. 20) 
@ More uniform results 


New lower price on No. 20 . was 25c . now 22Cusr 


Has more “peak” light than No. 21 


20... 


® Better negative density 
(with between-the-lens shutters) 








GENERAL (%) ELECTRIC 


MAZDA PHOTO LAMPS 
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New Super Sport Dolly 


WITH A COUPLED 


RANGE FINDER 
Built-in Exposure Meter 





B Bec de luxe model has a visual type 
exposure meter in addition to a most 
dependable built-in) synchronized range 
finder operating on the split image princi- 
ple and a helical focusing mount Well 
constructed and beautifully finished, with 


leathe1 bellows, self-erecting tront, optical 


eve-level view finder, leveling piece, and 
hyperfocal distance table etched in back. 
Practically two cameras in one because you 
have your choice of two different negative 
sizes. You can get sixteen pictures 
1544x2'4 inches or twelve pictures in the 
popular 2'4x2'4 inch size on standard 120 
film 


With Schneider Xenar f 2.8 in Regular Compur 
delayed-action Shutter, speeds up to 1/250. $65.00 
With Schneider Xenar f 2.8 in Compur Rapid de- 
layed-action Shutter, speeds up to 1/400. .$70.00 
With Zeiss Tessar {2.8 in Regular Compur de- 
layed-action Shutter, speeds up to 1/250. .$77.50 
With Zeiss Tessar {2.8 in Compur Rapid de- 
layed-action Shutter, speeds up to 1/400. . $82.50 


Regular Super Sport Dolly 


—at Newly Reduced Prices! 


A very popular streamlined miniature with 
extremely fast lens equipment set in a de- 
layed-action Compur shutter with speeds up 
to 1/250. Has most of the 


features of the 
model described above except the built-in 
range finder and exposure meter Focus 


tl 


btained 


mode l 





front-lens rota 
tion 
Ww ith M eyer 


Trioplan f 2.9 
$33.50 








With Schneider 
Xenar f 2.8 
os $44.00 
With Zeiss Tes 
sar £2.8.$54.00 , 


1959 aie) Be -) tele) $3 


INCORPORATED 


127 WEST 42” STREET NEW YORK 





; Cameramen. 
| of the fence is given by Arthur C. Allen, 
| of Chicago, who sent in the accompanyinz 
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‘'Not for 


Release'' 





Eons life of a publicity photographer 
is often envied by aspiring free-lance 
A glimpse on the other side 


two pictures as proof that all is not milk 
and honey in the business of posing and 
making publicity pictures. 

Assigned to get some good shots for a 
promotion booklet for a girls’ camp, he 
asked for the best tennis player available. 
He wanted a prime example of good form. 
The picture below is what he got, in spite 
of honest and meritorious intentions. The 
girl missed the ball entirely, closed both 
eyes, and unfortunately assumed an ex- 
pression that could be termed anything 
but attractive. 





























































































































































For the technical minded he gives the 
following data: Camera, 4 x 5 Graflex. 
17-inch Dallmeyer telephoto lens; expos- 
ure, 1/440 second at f 6.3 on Agfa Super 
Pan Press film. 

On another occasion he was attempting 
a publicity shot of a baseball. rooting sec- 
tion for a college. He had the lens of 
his 344 x 414 Graflex stopped down to 
f 16. When using a Graflex, one must 
anticipate action and release the shutter 
an instant before it occurs. In this par- 
ticular instance Allen shot shortly after 
the crack of the bat. With the lens 
stopped down so far it was a bit difficult 
to tell exactly what was _ happening, 
Later information revealed that the op- 
position had made a three bagger, much 
to the consternation of the home rooting 
section on which the Graflex was trained, 

The film records the results beautifully, 
but not for publicity purposes. The ex- 
pressions on the students’ faces mirror 
their feelings excellently. He took this 
at 1/110 second on Agfa Super Pan Press. 

Judged by the effects he wanted to pro- 
duce, the pictures are bad. However, 
from the viewpoint of human interest 
they are noteworthy photographs. In 
Allen’s own words, they are “so bad they 
are appealing.” 

These are examples of some of the 
shots that make a publicity photogra- 
pher tear his hair even though they may 
be classed as good photographs.— 


The model for this publicity shot for a girls’ 
camp became camera-shy and dubbed 
the scene just as the picture was taken. 


Allen snapped this rooting section right 
after the crack of the bat. He found 
later that the opposition had made a hit. 
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BRILLIANT PRINTS 


from SIMMON OMEGA 


jecpe eOl en of ; 7 i cae 
For pictures of distinctive high quality . . . with rick -~ 
trast, sharp definition and fine gradation of tone | _ 
cessful camera fans rely on Simmon Omega Enlargers. y 

an ; ~ > r > > rere y le un- 
know that Omega double condenser-ty pe enlargers a 
usually brilliant and blemish-free prints from all clea 
negatives. 

The Omegas are precision-built to give accurate, —_ 
performance. Girder-type aluminum castings, sturdy Pt lars, 
and beautiful finishings make them truly great mac ines. 

: vt ' _ - AP P , > Or Vv 
Simmon dustless negative carriers keep all your negatives 
clean. 


Vrite in for folder B, describing the complete Simmon 
Write in for folder B, 


line. Model A for 35 mm. film ($48); Model B oa 
2144"”x2l4” film and smaller ($65) ; and the large Mode 


for film up to 4”x5” ($175). All fully guaranteed. Prices 
do not include lens. 


ALL SIMMON PRODUCTS MADE IN U.S.A. 


Long hand lever for speedy, 


accurate focusing, 
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Mounts Prints 
and Enlarge- 
ments the 
“Professional” 
Way-Quickly, 
Cleanly and 
Comfortably! 


‘*Mounter’s 
Cramp” is the fa- 
tigue that results 
from mounting 
prints the old- 
fashioned way 
with paste, rubber 
cement or ‘“‘cor- 
ners’’. You can 
banish ‘‘Moun- 








ter’s Cramp” by 
using the FOTO- 
FLAT Dry Mount Kit, consisting of 
a supply of FOTOFLAT dry mounts 
and the handy, thermostatically-con- 
trolled FOTO-WELDER. Prints go 
down: quickly and stay flat indefi- 
nitely...free from ridges and buckles 
...and you really enjoy mounting. 


Dry Mount Kit No. 1—Three packages (108 
sheets) of FOTOFLAT Dry Mounts for 
mounting prints up to 24" x 4%", one Baby 
FOTO-WELDER, and a squeegee pad. $1.95 


Dry Mount Kit No. 2—Three packages (108 
sheets) of FOTOFLAT Dry Mounts for 
mounting prints up to postcard size, one 3A 
FOTO-WELDER, and a squeegee pad. $3.95 


FOTOFLAT is the scientifically de- 
veloped dry mount that may be used 
to mount al] prints on al] boards, 
even albums, at low heat. FOTO- 
WELDER is the lightweight 
“Ironer”, shaped to your hand...once 
you've used it, you’ll always use it. 


FOTOFLAT Re-Fills ... 15¢ pkg. and up. 


Sizes from 35mm to 16” x 20”; 
also rolls 16” wide x 100’ long. 


FOTO-WELDERS.. 
priced separately, 
$1.50 to $9.50. 


At your dealer or write to 
Dept. A-PP. 


Made in the U. S. A. 
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What the Camera Clubs Are Doing 


Baltimore Clubs Celebrate 
Photography's Centennial 


The 100th anniversary of photography 
was celebrated on Jan. 3 by the camera 
clubs in saltimore, Md. Previously, the 
Baltimore Camera Club had sponsored an 
“all Baltimore’ show, in which were hung 
prints illustrating photography’s application 
to pictorial, news, natural history, portrait, 
and miscellaneous subjects. Amateurs and 
professionals alike contributed to this salon 
by invitation, in order to show the citizenry 
what local photographers were capable of 
doing. 


The response to this appeal to civic inter- 


est was so favorable (as indicated by at- 
tendance and press comment) that the 
salon will be repeated annually. Further 
particulars concerning the exhibit may be 
had from J. S. Rowan, club president, at 


2313 Homewood Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


Exchange Movies Become Popular 


A new departure in the way of exchanges 
between clubs is a movie film exchange sys- 
tem in operation among ciné clubs in Seat- 
tle, New York City, and Washington, D. C. 
Word received from Dr. I. Rodis, secretary 
of the Washington (D. C.) 8 MM. Movie 
Club, indicates that thus far the exchange 
plan has proven to be both entertaining and 
constructive. 

It is expected that 
clubs will have joined 
long As yet the 
to be organized on any official basis, but 
this will occur at such time as it becomes 
necessary to the avoidance of confusion. 
Further information may be had by writing 
Dr. I. Rodis, 1726 Eye Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Penn State Club Gives Course 


The technical 


movie 
“system” before 
does not appear 


several other 
the 


project 


in- 
have 


advantages inherent in 
stitutions of higher learning seem to 
been realized to a noteworthy degree by 
members of the Penn State Camera Club, 
composed of students, faculty members, and 
alumni of Pennsylvania State College. 

An interesting instructional course in 
photography is being sponsored by the club, 
early sessions having been devoted to study 
of photographic fundamentals. Each lec- 
ture is followed immediately by a practical 
laboratory demonstration. In this way prob- 
lems of an increasingly advanced nature 
may be dealt with during the course, with 
all participants prepared to enter into each 
discussion. 


Further details regarding this course ma} 
be obtained by writing to Ralph I. Cohen, 
club president, Box 404, State College, Pa. 

Tampa Club Welcomes Tourists 

A cordial welcome to camera club mem- 
bers who may be wintering in Florida is 
extended by the Tampa Camera Club. Meet- 


ings are held each first and third Wednes- 
qaay The club’s address in Tampa is 438 
West Lafayette St. Newly-elected officers 
re W. Pardue, Horace tivero, and 


Howe. 


Exchange Exhibit Idea Grows 


Word has come 


a 
Keith 


from several clubs desir- 


ing correspondence regarding traveling ex- 
hibits. 

The E.P.1.C. Pool of California has over 
thirty exhibits available for loan to clubs 
which desire shows at regular intervals 
The exhibits now are traveling a regular 
circuit in nine states. Inquiries should go 
to Jack Garnett, Room 311, 16 California 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

The Marion Camera Club, Marion, O., has 

traveling salon, and any clubs wishing to 
exchange prints ma arrange to do so by 
corresponding witl Robert Miley, 203 S. 
Seffner Ave., Marion, O 

The Massapequa Camera Club, of Long 
Island, will welcome correspondence from 
clubs interested 11 ts traveling exhibit of 
print “ h is now being prepared Ad- 
‘ Miss Lucile Eschmer, Sec., Massape- 
qua Camera Club, Massapequa, Long Island, 
Dace wa ; 

The La Fayette Camera Club is anxious 
to have other clubs inspect and criticize its 
prints, and, in turn, will welcome the op- 
portunity of inspecting the exhibits of other 
clubs. Letters containing constructive criti- 
cism of the La Fayette prints have been 
found especially helpful, according to Robert 


E. Minshall, club president. The club head- 


quarters are maintained at the Hotel Wash. 
ington, Washington Court House, O. 


Coast Group Plans Salon 


Photography’s centennial, the 1939 § 
Francisco World’s Fair, and the fiftiet 
niversary of the California Camera (C| 
have motivated the club to sponsor the § 
Francisco International Salon of Pictoy 
Photography. 

The exhibit will be held in the De Youn: 
Museum, which is located in famous Golds 
Gate Park, where thousands of persons w 
be able to view the prints. For further 4d 
tails readers are asked to refer to the Ca 
endar of Photographic Exhibitions appea; 
ing in this issue. 


High School Clubs Organize 


It is gratifying to learn of the _ serious 
organized efforts along photographic lines 
being made among young people. Two spe- 


cific instances of this trend are noted here 

The Junior High school in Clinton, Okla 
has among its students a group of nearly 
fifty camera enthusiasts, who organized last 
September, For reasons best known to them- 
selves they wish to be known as the Camera 
Snoopers. Under the guidance of a faculty 
sponsor, the group already has taken sey- 
eral photographic field trips, and other con- 
structive activities are scheduled for th 
rest of the school year. 

The Lens and Shutter Club, composed of 
about fifty pupils at Roosevelt High Scho 


in Washington, D. C., has been organize 
only recently. This group meets once 
week ‘“‘to learn how to take better pictures 
Members have access to the school dar} 


room, where they do their own film process 
ing, printing, and enlarging. Among this 
organization’s scheduled projects is the pub- 
lishing of a four-page pictorial paper show- 
ing the membership’s finest work. It is als 
planned to hang exhibits on the bulletir 
boards in the front hall of the school. 


Third Manhattan Contest Winners 
November entries in the Manhattan Cam- 
era Club’s Inter-Club competition wer 
judged by Robert Desme, Samuel Griersor 
and Nicholas Haz. Outdoors et Night was 
the subject. First four clubs, in f 


order! 0 
finishing were: The Camera Clique of St 
Louis ; Chase Bank Camera Group (N. Y,) 
and Long Island Photographic Society tic 
for second; Sierra Camera Club. 


Correction Received 


The correct address of the Argus Came: 
Club of Chicago is at 170 West Monro 
Street, instead of 140 West Monroe Street 
as we had been advised previously, accord- 
ing to word received from Frank Nilles, J! 
Club secretary. 


Additions to the Roster 


We take pleasure in making the follow- 
ing additions to the camera club roste! 
Judging from the correspondents’ names 
the ladies are coming to be among the most 
enthusiastic members in clubs about the 
country. 

Crown Point Camera Club, Miss Leona 


Steeb, Sec., 317 S. Main St., Crown Point 
Ind. 

Tucson Camera Club, Mrs. A. E. Maget 
Sec., 1033 Penn Place, Tucson, Ariz. 


The 8-16 Movie Club, Louis Sobel, Se 
4916 Ormes St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mountain Lakes Camera Club, 
Eugenia Beane, Sec., Boonton Ave., 
ton, N. J. 

The Photo-Fellows, Miss Dorthy Jobé 
Sec., 5041 Davison Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

El Charro Camera Club, Miss Lucy Ce- 


Mrs 
Boon 


laya, Sec.-Treas., Brownsville, Tex. (N 
street address given.) 

Sault Ste. Marie Camera Club, R. F. 
Goodall, Sec.-Treas., Box 994, Sault St 
Marie, Ont. 


Brooklyn Amateur Cine Club, Irving Pol- 
lack, Pres., 913 St. Marks Ave., Brooklyn, 
- y 


The Minni M’s, Miss Norma Lee Cox, See. 
1725 East Seventh St., Long Beach, Cal. 

Housatoni Camera Club of Shelton, 
Derby, Ansonia, and Seymour, Conn. Theo 
J. Von Sabo, Sec., 116 Prospect Ave., Shel- 
ton, Conn. f 

Lorain Camera Club, Bob Carek, Se. 


R. D. No. 2, Lorain, O. 

Most of the organizations listed have = 
pressed the desire to exchange correspone: 
ence and ideas with other clubs. 
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==—=— Bank Employees Form Club 


nh S further evidence of the important 
qj A part photography may play in fos- 
od tering esprit de corps within large busi- 

ness organizations, the First Foto Fans 





ash camera club recently was founded by | 

employees of the First National Bank of , 

Chicago. Veterans as well as newcomers o) Until the DeJur-Amsco Exposure Meter came along, 
s in point of service are numbered among | you had to pay a good price if you wanted “extra- 


the enthusiastic membership of about 75 | special” meter performance. Those days are gone 


eS persons, of whom nearly one quarter are —_ — forever. Just step into your nearest camera store... 
women. 


and call for the... 

































































ious oe eS ne 
lines 
+: The Wonder Meter at the 
an Wonderfully Low Price of 
Okl y 
lear] 
dl last Complete with Sling 
anna $ and Genuine Pig- 
o— « skin Leather Zipper 
1 sey Carrying Case. 
r con- ae 
r tl pee 
valle Bank Messenger Robert Johnson (left) If you have money to squan- 
sala) gets some technical pointers from Vice- . a 
nize President Leland L. Hobbs. Both ex- der, Py = higher pas but 
sd hibited prints in their club's first salon. the DeJur- Amsco Exposure 
es The club recently hung its first exhibi- Meter will do the job just as 
put tion of 125 prints in the bank gymnasium, ‘ . ° 
oo with over 1,000 ballots being cast during well, and, in many cases, even better. With this fine exposure 
Hetin Ba ee popular vote for three cash prize meter, you shoot one perfect roll of film after another. Whether 
awards. 
ers A considerable amount of the program it’s black-and-white or color, the photo-cell will respond to prac- 
ah material at the semi-monthly meetings — 
wel has been furnished by more advanced tically every tone, giving precise exposures. 
Sor workers among the membership, and has . . 
A, nciaied lates sak Gammaaniiinn te Calculator dial contains 19 film speeds .. . takes care of almost 
t st the latter. A great variety of equipment all shutter speeds from 1/1000 second to 60 seconds. Twenty com- 
” te epresented, with a majority of the " : ‘ rene ee 2 99 
people doing their own finishing or hav- binations of F stops. Photo-cell is arranged to eliminate “‘sky-shine”’. 
it done for them by fellow-members. . . . 
| Cormpenianns tanianel ter te Pa Shutter time and F stops for motion pictures and the most com 
nl Foto Fans may be addressed to Mr. Gras- monly used films and their speeds are found on the back plate... 
treet so, Country Books Department, First Na- : : 
% tional Bank of Chicago, Chicago, III. no need to consult instruction books. The DeJureAmsco Exposure 
ee . . ,? vr ,; 
ete Yaar Pilate Meter weighs 234 ounces, and it measures 214° x 1% x 7%. 
low- \ PICTURE is often more interesting Made in America for all the World by 
wie fi. if you know the date on which it ) _ P wr. Rr At Your Dealer, or 
me , ~ laam-Mawerr PRA RASTALT ’ 
most was taken. Of course it is not always DeJur-Ausco (ORPORATION Write to Dept., PP.D 
se necessary to know : } 
the date of every oe SHELTON, CONNECTICUT 
napshot, but it is = cenaieuneieevecaiiinaeiinacemanireneieenccote 
gt nice to know when acetal 
. tit 
Se a certain one of | 
; oung Johnny was | % M j LI he ‘ 
Mr nade, or when | 
4Ctr” THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT | 
lob ; SL ved: 
rty, picnic, of Rubber stamp dater. 
Ce- some other event 





~ | : bas lus - . Ss | 
» oe . ° ‘ : QS aek > Nee ¢s ‘ . ear etr gs 7 | 
N were taken. Writing with a pencil on the | You ‘ull know ‘ milin Jac k, the ace airman of the cartoon strips. Now 
? ‘ ; POPULAR AVIATION gives you the facts behind Jack—the story of 
I k of a print may spoil the surface of | ; sts mM. a 
St ' ; : : h bI his creator, Zack Mosley This is the first time this has been published 
picture. You can purchase a runner | and is well worth anvone’s money. Read Zack Mosley’s story of how he 

Po! stamp dater and stamp pad at the five and conceived Jack and the problems with which he is faced today in keeping 

cent store for 20c. Use it on every | his daring aviator in enough trouble to make life interesting. 
Sec batch of prints and you won't regret it | 


ioe ten years from now when your friends This is one of many JDOYD [. /s\} 22 Now i} 
heo. ask, “When was this one taken?” It’s an | on sale 


} features in the 


easy matter to set the stamp to the date at all | 

Sec., which you have recorded on your en- | | FEBRUARY Issue V 1 U\ ] Vl N/ emeatentn 
| 

- = — - ——— ——— — —EE | 


: velope of negatives——Robert W. Roggen- 
eae ; ‘ | 
snd burk, Lakewood, Ohio. _—_—_—————— — a ee RE 
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A TEN-STRIKE 


with a Miniature 2'44x3'%4 
SPEED GRAPHIL 


The picture above, taken by Walter F. Chap- 
pelle of Buffalo, N. Y., dramatically illustrates 


the remarkable capabilities of the Miniature 21 4x 
31/4, Speed Graphic with built-in focal plane shut 


ter flash synchronization. Shot at 1/1000 at f.8, 
this really small Speed Graphic “froze” 
that’s too fast for the eye to follow! 


action 


When 


equipped with the accessories shown below, the 
Miniature 21/44x31/, Speed Graphic is as fine and 
versatile a camera as you can buy. 





Full Line of Accessories 


Miniature 
Speed Graphix utmost versatility, convenience and 


a hese accessories give the 2! 4x3! 4 


usefulness: special internally coupled range finder 


for fast, easy focusing; battery case-and-reflector 


unit for night photog: iphy; connecting cord for 


plugging this unit into the focal plane shutter 
synchronizing outlet built in the camera back; 
extra lenses including telephoto; extra lensboards; 
Graflex and Graphic film pack ad upters; Gr iflex 


ve 
holders; Graflex 


zines and ¢ irrying cas 


ind Graphic filn cut film maga 


FREE! 33. Sos! EOE 
( at i 4 


FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION 
DEPT. PP-20, ROCHESTER, N.Y., U.S.A 
| ’ nd ( ! Mir 


STATI 


GRAFLEX Prdze-Winning CAME 








| Bernhard 


}exposure of 1/50 second at 


} miace on 


Ja 
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Notes on the 


PAGE 39—PICTURE OF THE MONTH 


John Hutchins’ striking picture, Judith, was 
taken in his own studio with an 8x10 Cen- 
tury view camera and 10” Zeiss Tessar 
lens. Lighting for high key effect was ob- 
tained by the use of a 1000-watt flood, 500- 
watt spotlight, and two 500-watt backlights 
The exposure given was 2 seconds at f 16 
on Defender X-F Pan. 


PAGES 40-4I—R. P. S. EXHIBIT 





No technical data is available on these 


salon prints from the Royal Photographic 
Society Exhibit Salons of this kind con- 
centrate upon the presentation of photo- 


graphic art without consideration for the 
means by which it was achieved. They are 
intended to be educational in an artistic 
rather than to afford technical in- 
struction, and serve as graphic illustrations 
of the quality of work acceptable to the 
jury of the highest annual photographic 
exhibition event. 


PAGE 42—WINTER 


entitled 
with a 


photograph 
was taken 


Benson's 
Winter 


The Charm of 


214x314 Plaubel Makina II-S camera and 
1” Plaubel Anticomar f 2.9 lens. He used 
\gfa Super Plenachrome film, making an 


fil. 

The Road Home was taken with a Leica 
camera and 50 mm Summar f 2 lens on Agfa 
Super Plenachrome film. The exposure was 
1/50 second at f 9 


PAGE 43—BRIDGES 


The photograph of the Triborough Bridge 
by Ben Schnall was taken with a 5x7 
Deardorff view camera and 6” Protar wide- 
ingle lens The exposure made was 2 
onds, with the lens stopped down to f 64, 
on Defender X-F Panchromatic film 

S. Sesolo’s picture shows a night study 
of Sydney (Australia) Harbor Bridge taken 
from the north shore by illumination from 
the bridge and street lighting. The circular 
quay and clock tower of the post office are 
clearly visible in the middle distance 

The shot was made with a 24 x 3% 
Series B Graflex and Ross-Kodax 5%”, f 4.0 
An exposure of 30 seconds at f 4.5 was 
Ilford Selo Fine Grain Panchro- 
film. 


sec- 


math 
PAGES 44-45—SAM 


The splendid series of cat pictures by Ed- 
ward Quigley were taken with a 34x44 
R. B. Auto Graflex Camera and Kodak Ana- 
stigmat f 4.5 lens on Eastman Super Sensi- 
tive Panchromatic film. 
Vounderment. Taken at 1/35 second, f 8 
Illumination, light from window. An expres- 
sion provoked by a house fly 

Back Up. Taken in the sunlight indoors. 
Iexposure, 1/40 second at f 8 To make 
san sume this attitude a friend of the 
held a dog nearby When 
shoot, the friend 


Sam 
photographer 
Quigley was ready to 
ged closer to the cat. 
Who's That? Made 

two windows plus two 
1/30 second at f 6.5 

With a mirror were 
would get against the 
i paw in back of the 
ca Then he 


with the light from 
Photoflood lamps, 
Sam's first adventures 
very exciting He 
glass and feel with 
mirror for the other 


would back off, run and 

| jump on the glass in an attempt to crash 
through 

Vaking The Fur Fly. Taken in sunlight, 

‘ f S, 1/54) second. Just a candid shot of 

|} Sam seratching It was taken in the spring 


When inimadl shed 
Stalking A Bug 


their winter coats 
Iumination, light from 


window exposure 1/40 second at f 6.3. 
Sam killed the dragon fly first. The insect 
W then attached to the opposite side of 
thre creen 

lugry Taken at 1/75 second, f 11 in 


inlight Sam is a very nervous eat 


ec onl omeone to make menac- 
ing gesture to produce this expression. 


PAGE 46—GULLS 


photograph by Bernhard Benson, Rac- 
the ‘ \ taken Off the coast of 
rway wit Leica camera and Summat 
len The hot was n le from the back 
' mach of a heavy 
was 1/100 second at 
This picture 
ns 


K. Guthe photographed the gull on. the 
” of the baltic Sk sil a Rollej 


February, 1939 
j 


flex camera. He stopped action by using a 
shutter speed of 1/250 second. 





PAGE 47—MUSCLE 


H. M. Weis photographed the stevedore at 
Pensacola, Florida. He used a Voigtlander 
camera and Skopar f 3.5 lens. This is a 
candid shot, the camera being hand _ held 
and shot from the hip. 


S. K. Koparkar made the picture of the 
boatman with a quarter-plate Dallmeye 
Press Reflex camera and 6” Dalmag 


Anastigmat f 3.5 lens. The photograph was 
taken in open sunshine on an orthochro- 
matic plate, the exposure being 1/100 see- 
ond at f 8 with an Optochrome filter. 


PAGE 48—SURF 


The photograph by M. Arthur Robinson was 
taken with a 4x 5 Graflex camera and Carl 
Zeiss f 4.5 Tessar lens on Eastman Pan- 
chromatic film. The exposure was 1/500 
second at f 6.3. 

Werner Stoy photographed the Pacifi 
breaker with a Contax camera and 85 mm 


Sonnar f lens. The picture was taken 
from the pier at Long Beach, California, 
just about 20 minutes before sunset. He 
used DuPont Superior film and made an 


exposure of 1/200 second at 


PAGE 49—SENTINELS 

War Thunder, by Joseph Margraff, was 
made with a Leica camera and 50 mm EI- 
mar f 3.5 lens. The shot was made on Agfa 
Finopan film at an exposure of 1/100 see- 
ond at (6.3. Margraff made numerous ex- 
posures each with a different cloud forma- 
tion. The one shown was selected as being 
the most powerful and dramatic. 

Bernhard Benson's photograph, The 
Witch Tree, was taken in Glacier National 
Park 5000 feet up on the mountain sid 
above the timber line. He used a 24% x 34 
Plaubel Makina II-S camera and 4” Plaubel 
Anticomar f 2.9 lens. The exposure given 
was 1/50 second with the lens stopped down 
to f 11. Agfa Super Plenachrome film was 
used This picture has been exhibited in 
number of salons. 


PAGE 50—NUDE 


The study by Dudley Lee was made in his 


New York studio with a 34x44 Graflex 
camera and Zeiss Tessar f 3.5 lens The 
subject was posed and illuminated wit! 
three 1000-watt floodlights. In addition 


1000-watt spotlight was used. Defende! 
X-F Panchromatic film was used and the 
exposure given was 1/25 second at f 6.3 





THE FEBRUARY COVER 


This month's cover illustration was made 
from a Kodachrome transparency by 
Ruth Sage, New York illustration pho- 
tographer. It was taken in her studio 
with a Leica Model G camera and 50 
mm Summar f 2 lens on Type A (indoor) 
film. Illumination was furnished by one 
1500-watt floodlight and a 1000-watt 
spotlight, and the exposure was 1/40 
second at f 4.5. The young model is 
Charles Kent Beckmann. 


Miss Sage's photographic career dates 
back to her grade school days when her 
father, an amateur photographer of the 
glass plate era, presented her with a 
small Brownie camera and taught her 
how to develop and print her pictures. 
As her interest in the hobby grew she 
improved her equipment. Her first com- 
mercial venture was making the various 
group pictures for the high school year 
book. Today illustrations from the Sage 
Studio appear in national advertisements 
which are published in the 
leading magazines. 


country's 
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Static Friction One 
Cause of Pinholes 


VER since I’ve had my filmpack cam- 
E era, pinholes have been the bane of 
my photographic existence. Every known 
method was tried to prevent these dis- 
figurations from raising their ugly heads 
in my negatives. The developer and fixer 
were strained through porous filters. The 
interior of the camera was thoroughly 
vacuumed. Different brands of film packs 
were used. All to no avail. 

It's a known fact that it is humanly 
impossible to clean out all the dust from 
the interior of a camera. Dust particles 
will cling to the surface and remain there 
unless disturbed. Ordinary handling will 
not bring about this disturbance, how- 
ever, and here is the answer to the mys- 
tery. If the tab of a film is pulled too 
violently, the film is charged with static 
electricity which immediately attracts all 
dust particles. The particles naturally 
prevent light from striking the film and 
thus leave small, clear holes. Since I 
have used less violent methods, not one 
pinhole has appeared. — Theo. J. Von 
Sabo, Shelton, Conn. 





| Spiders' Webs 


(Continued from page 12) 





to get a large image. If your camera does 
not have a double extension you can 
remedy that by rigging the lens on the 
end of a tube six or eight inches long 
and running the tube through the hole 
in the lens board. (That, by the way, 
is the dodge I used on my single exten- 
sion 3144 x 414 Graflex, the camera with 
which the accompanying illustrations 
were made.) 

Now you are ready for the dew drops. 
Any little insect spray gun will work. 
Fill the gun with clean water and gently 
spray the web. Not from too near, or 
you will blow it to pieces. Four or five 
feet away is about right. Tiny beads of 
water will begin to form on it after three 
or four minutes of spraying. They need 
not be very large—no larger than pin 
heads—since they will be much more 
than natural size when you print them. 
It you spray for too long they will drop 
off. A good rule is to spray until you see 
one tumble, and then quit. 

Before making the exposure, another 
thing is essential. Take something white 

a two-foot blotter, for instance—and 
place it against the black background just 
out of camera range. The blotter will be 
reflected in the bottom of every droplet, 
giving them contour and depth, and keep- 
ing them from looking like soap bubbles. 

That is all there is to it, except that 
you must hurry so that the dew does not 
evaporate before you have the picture. 
If you use finegrain film and a stop of 
f 32 with two photofloods in reflectors at 
a distance of two and three feet respec- 
tively, an exposure of about fifteen sec- 
onds should be sufficient. Develop the 
film in finegrain developer and you can 
print to 11 x 14 or 16 x 20 and only you 
nd the spider need know what size web 


you used. 
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Careful, Thoughtful Planning 


--.this is the constant guiding principle of the men who build 
the Leica, a principle characteristic of this camera’s high stand- 
ards of precision. Leica, itself, is the result of years of experimen- 
tation, of careful planning, of a burning desire for perfection. 
And its soundness of design has given new impetus to photo- 
graphy . . . changed its entire course. Start ‘‘Leica-ing” today. 


In the Model IIIb Leica, type cloth, not affected by ex- 


the view finder and range tremes of climate. Confusion 
finder eyepieces are placed is avoided because separate 
close together, requiring but a dials are provided for fast and 
flick of the eye to change from slow speeds — and ( this is im- 
one to the other. You have portant) slow speeds may be 
the benefits of rapid operation set instantly, even in the 
—yet, at the same time, a sepa- dark. 


rate, magnified range finder 


field, making focusing simple, See and compare Leica in 


your own favorite camera 


quick and highly accurate. store...we are confident that 

Leica is compact and well- Leica will sell itself to you. 
rounded...its body Thirteen inter- 
covering is of a changeable lenses, 
strong, durable rub- - over five hundred 
beroid composition. CLCLL accessories adapt 


Leica to every pho- 
tographic purpose. 

Illustrated is the Leica 
ment Plan which enables Model ILIb, with Summar 


you to easily own this superb a es f:2 Lens and Rapid 
camera. \ Winder. 


Its practical shutter 
is made ofa special 


Your dealer will gladly ex- 
plain the Leica Time Pay- 








LEITZ VALOY ENLARGERS 


— kindled by the same fires that make Leica 


Another outstanding example of careful, thoughtful plan- 
ning is the Valoy Enlarger, made by the same hands that 
make Leica. Range of enlargement in normal working posi- 
tion from 2 to 13 diameters, and even larger by swinging 
lamp housing around. Uses Leica 50mm lenses or special 
50mm f: 3.5 Varob lens. Interchangeable slip-in metal masks 
for negatives to 4x4cm. $45.00, without lens. (Also see the 
Focomat Automatic Focusing Enlarger, $75.00, without lens.) 















Write for your FREE copy of “Leica Photography”’, as 
well as complete information on Valoy and Focomat 


Enlargers—Dept. A-2. 














E. LEITZ, INC. - 730 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK CITY 








Qn the noxt issue .... 
PAPER NEGATIVES are one of the most effective 


methods for producing outstanding pictorial prints. C. W. Gibbs, a 
leading expert in this field, tells you how to make them. 


DOZENS OF INSTRUCTIVE AND ENTERTAINING FEATURES: Night 


Photography . . . Photographing Basketball . . . A Photograph That 
Earned $15,000 . . . The World's Largest Camera . . . An Amateur 
Covers Hollywood . . . How Army Photographers Work .. . Big Game 
Hunting In The Museum . . . Building A Projector. 








DON'T MiSS FOR MARCH 


ON SALE 
FEBRUARY 10 





























LOW COST 


l6m 11 Sound-on-Film 


sound-on-film projection at prices well 
within reach of a moderate budget. 
These new precision sound units offer: 
Brilliant 750-1000 Watt Illumination: 
Superior Sound Quality—due to con- 
stant speed and advance amplification 
circuit; Ease of Operation—all controls 
centralized on one illuminated panel 
reel brackets permanently attached and 
swiveled into position—no parts to set up 
and fasten; Simplified Threading—only 
two sprockets—film guides to facilitate 
threading; Compactness—only one case 

entire unit, including 1600 foot reel, 
humidor can and cords weigh but 49 
pounds. Many other important features. 
Available in two models: 

Model ‘*X’’—for Industry—a real business 


builder—a light, compact quality 
jector in one case—equipped with 
60 Cycle A.C. Motor $275.00 

Model “Y’’—for Homes and Education— 
ideal for homes and classrooms, small audi- 
toriums, combining quality and ease of opera- 
tion, equipped with Universal A.C.-D.C. mo- 
tor, for silent film 
speed 


sound pro 


$295.00 


Send coupon for full details. 


o 
= 
*j 
= 





PRECISION CINE EQUIPMENT 


Ampro Corporation, 
2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago, III. 


Please send me the new 1939 Ampro Cata- 
log. I am particularly interested in: 


New Ampro Models “X” and “Y” 
Ampro 16 mm. Silent Projectors 

| Ampro 16 mm. Sound Projectors 

[| Ampro 16 mm. Silent Models that 


can be converted into sound. 
Name 


Address 
BMWEeeee eee SS eee ee ee ee 


‘we 

Two Radically New 

AMPRO SOUND UNITS 

Not just another sound projector “built 

down to a price” but a basically new 

design that provides quality 16 mm. 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
4 
i 
i 
| 
i 
=~ 
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A Glossary for 


Photography 





NON-HALATION BACK. A dye coating 
on the back of film which prevents re- 
flection and consequent scattering of light 
which has passed through the film. This 
coating dissolves during development. 

NOODLES. See Worms. 

NORMAL In optics, an imaginary line 
perpendicular to the surface of the re- 
flecting or refracting medium if that sur- 
face is plane If the medium has a 
curved surface, the normal is an imagi- 
nary line perpendicular to a tangent to 
the curved surface at the point of reflec- 
tion or refraction 

NORMAL SPEED In moving picture pho- 
tography, the number of frames exposed 
per second for ordinary filming; 16 per 

(silent), 24 per second (sound). 
See Film speeds. 

NORMOS The tradename of a lens of the 
DAGOR type. 

NORRIS, J. HILL. In 1856 introduced a 
process of making dry collodion negatives. 

NOTAN A Japanese word adopted into 
English to express the collective effect of 
light and dark areas in a composition; 
see also Chiaroscuro 

NUDES In photography, posed _ photo- 
graphs of human subjects without cloth- 
ing or with a minimum of clothing. There 
is a subtle distinction between nudes as 
a Class of photographs and photographs 
which merely depict nakedness. 

O. Chemical symbol of OXYGEN. 

OBJECTIVE. A term sometimes applied 
to the image-forming lens of an optical 
instrument; for example, the lens used 
on a camera or enlarging apparatus. 

OBJECT PLANE That plane at right 
angles to the axis of the lens which in- 
cludes the object critically focused. 

OBJECT POINT The smallest portion of 
the surface of an object which is capable 
of reflecting light to the lens. 

OBJECT SPACE. The object space is that 
conical portion of space included in the 
angle of view of the lens and extending 
from the lens for an’indefinite distance. 

OBSERVATIONAL DEVELOPMENT. De- 
velopment of prints or negatives until 
the strength of the image is judged to be 
sufficient by inspection; this method is 
advisable for experienced photographers 
only. Other methods of development are 
FACTORIAL DEVELOPMENT and 
TIME AND TEMPERATURE DEVEL- 
OPMENT. Observational development is 
ilso called Development by inspection 

OIL OF LAVENDER An oil which was 
used as a solvent when the bitumen proc- 
ess was in its infancy; oil of spike 
lavender was also so used. 

OlL OF MIRBANE. See Nitro-benzene. 


Sec ond 


OIL OF TURPENTINE. Same as Turpen- 
tine 

OIL OF VITRIOL See Sulphuric acid. 

OIL PRINT The print produced by the 
OIL PROCESS 

OIL PROCESS \ swelled gelatin process 


in Which the image is composed of pig- 
ments ground in oil, which are rejected 
by the swollen gelatine but are absorbed 
by the dry gelatin which has absorbed 
no water It is a predecessor of the 
BROMOILL process. 

OIL TRANSFER PROCESS 
graphic process similar to the 
TRANSFER or COLLOTYPE processes, 

which the pigmented image produced 
in the oil process is transferred to anothe! 
support by means of pressure. 

OMAG MODULATOR The trade name of 


A photo- 
BROMOIL 


an auxiliary lens which introduces soft- 
ness into a negative without obvious dif- 
fusion. It may be secured with clear glass 
or incorporated into a filter 


OMNAR LENS. The trade name of a modi- 
fied GAUSS lens 

ONE-SHOT CAMERA See CAMERA, 
Shot. 

OPACITY The light-retarding power of 
the silver deposit in a negative; the in- 
verse of the transparency of this deposit. 
Technically the inti-log of the density. 

OPAL GLASS \ translucent milky glass 
used in enlargers to diffuse light before it 
reaches the negative. 

OPALINE \ term applied to photographs 
prepared by squeegeeing a glossy print 
into optical contact with a glass plate hav- 
ing a bevelled or ornamented edge. 

OPAQUE (1) Ineapable of transmitting 
light (2) A pigment used to block out 
an undesired portion of a negative. 

OPBRRATING ROOM See GALLERY 

OPIC LENS. The trade name of a modified 
GAUSS lens 

OPTICAL AXIS. The 
imaginary line 
two spherical 
called the 


one- 


optical axis is the 
joining the centers of the 
surfaces of a lens; also 
principal axis. <A ray of light 


entering the lens along this path will cory 
tinue through the lens and emerge wit} 
out being bent or refracted. 

OPTICAL CENTER. The point, general] 
within a lens but sometimes exterior to ij 
at which the optical axis and all secon 
ary axes cross. 

OPTICAL CONTACT. The cementing to- 
gether of two surfaces, so that there is 1 
air space between them. 

OPTICAL FILTER. See FILTER, opti 

OPTICAL FLARE. Same as Flare spot 

OPTICAL LANTERN. See MAGIC LAN. 
TERN. 

OPTICS That branch of science relating 
to the nature and laws of light. 

ORANGE FILTER. See FILTER, orang: 

ORANGE LIGHT. ACTINIC light filtered 
to obscure all but the orange rays; if not 
too brilliant, it may be used with OW 
plates and paper. 

ORTHOCHROMATIC. A term used to de 
scribe films or plates whose sensitivity has 
been extended to include greens and yel- 
lows through the use of emulsion dyes 

ORTHOCHROME T. A basic emulsion dye 
one of the ISOCYANINE series, whos 
chemical name is p-toluquinaldinequino 
linmethyleyanin. It increases the sensi- 
tivity of the emulsion in the green and 


yellow wave-lengths. 
ORTHOCRESOL See CRESOL. 
ORTHO - DIHYDROXY- BENZENE. CyH 


(OH)» Same as Pyrocatechol. 
ORTHO-HYDROXY- BENZENE. CoH, 
(OH )o Same as Pyrocatechin. 
ORTHOMETAR LENS. The trade name of 
a lense of the same general design as the 

PLASMAT lens 

ORTHOPHOSPHATE OF POTASH. Same 
as Potassium phosphate 

ORTHOSCOPIC. Completely corrected for 
all DISTORTION. 

ORTHOSCOPY. Complete lack of distor 
tion; perfect similarity between object 
and image, 

ORTHOSTIGMAT. The trade name of a lens 
of a modified DAGOR formula 

ORTOL DEVELOPER. A developing agent 
which is a mixture of hydroquinone and 
methylorthoaminolphenol. Ortol resem- 
bles pyro both in the color of the im 
it develops and in the progressive appear- 
ance of the image. 

OUNCE A unit of weight common to the 
three systems in use in the U. S.—avoir- 
dupois, Troy and = apothecaries’ The 
avoirdupois ounce is equal to 28.349527 
grams; the Troy and apothecaries’ ounce 
are each equal to 31.103481 grams 

OUNCE, FLUID. See FLUID OUNCE 

OVEREX POSURE Excessive duration of 
the interval in which light is allowed to 
act on a sensitive surface in making eithe! 
a negative or a print Overexposure re- 
sults in excessive density, a shortened 
tonal seale and lack of detail. 

OVERLOAD. To supply to a_ project 
lamp electric current of greater voltage 
than that for which the lamp was made 
Overloading means increased brilliancy 
but shortens the life of the lamp Set 
UNDERLOAD 

OXALATE DEVELOPER. 
rous oxalate developer 

OXALATE OF IRON AND AMMONIA 
See Ferric ammonium oxalate. 

OXALIC ACID (COOH )o+2H.,0. An or- 
ganic acid used in PYRO and _ ferrous 
oxalate developing solutions and in pr 
paring certain stable salts such as potas- 
sium oxalate. 

OXIDES The compounds of oxygen wit 
some other elemént—for example, carbon 
dioxide (CO.) The oxides of the alkali 
metals form hydroxides when dissolved 
in wate! 

OXYCALCIUM LIGHT. See LIMELIGHT 

OXYGEN ©. \ gaseous element; one ol 
the most widely distributed and abundant 
of the elements, forming 23 per cent of 
the air, and roughly 90 per 
weight, of water. It is an important co! 
stituent of many of the chemicals used 
photographically and is responsible 
the oxidation of developing solutions whe! 
exposed to air 

OXYHYDROGEN 
LIGHT : 

OXYMETHYL-PARAMINOPHENOL SUI- 
PHATE. Same as Edinol 

OXYPHENIC ACID Same as Pyrocat 
chol. 

OZALID PROCESS. A process similar 
CYANOTYPEH, invented by G. Kégel, util- 
izing diazoanhydrides or nitro- or sul- 
phonie derivatives of naphthalene as the 
sensitizing agent. The prints produced by 
this process are developed and fixed by 
gaseous ammonia 


(To be continued next month) 
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| Coroner 
| (Continued from page 59) 








“In all violent deaths where the ques- 
tion of homicide arises,” he declares, 
“skillful use of the camera is of primary 
importance, not only for recording facts 
at the scene of the death (or where the 
body is found), but also in establishing 
related facts: the condition of an auto- 
mobile suspected of having been used in 
the case, for instance. 

This type of photography requires that 
all possible care be taken to prove that 
the ‘camera does not lie’. A single in- 
stance of facts misrepresented through 
careless manipulation of the camera may 
create a disastrous miscarriage of justice, 
no matter how keen and careful the per- 
sonal investigation of the authorities. One 
kind of evidence always should be 
checked against the other.” 

The photographer who works on the 
coroner’s assignments does not seek the 
gruesome; it drops in his lap whether he 
likes it or not. 

“Traffic cases, drownings, bodies of un- 
identified people discovered dead appar- 
ently from natural causes—all are proper 
subjects for the coroner’s’ macabre 
photography,” Crabtree says. “So many 
things can happen either to surrounding 
objects, or to the body itself, that you 
cannot be too careful in covering this 
sort of an assignment. 

“Often the identity of the victim of an 
accident can’t be established without 
broadcasting a faithful likeness and de- 
scription. This is true particularly of hit- 
run victims, whose conscienceless killers 
are naturally bound to do as little as they 
can to focus interest on the case. Luck 
is often with us in these cases, since this 
type of fatality often leaves the features 
unmarred—a different result from that 
usually seen in traffic smashes and grade- 
crossing deaths.” 

Multnomah county is no mere back 
yard to Portland. It runs easterly along 
the Columbia River Valley about 40 miles, 
westward about 12 miles and comes 
closer to the city along an irregular 
boundary to the south. Perhaps a mid- 
night call may take Crabtree, his tripod, 

id cameras to a service station where 

can plug in and use flood-lights; or he 
may have to do the best he can with 
flashbulbs in some rock-ribbed canyon 
that crawls in dark and dismal declivity 

wards the river. 

“The simple equipment which is ade- 

iate for our type of work can be listed 
riefly,” he says, “but first of all comes 

exposure meter. I wouldn’t take a 

hance on bringing home what I might 

t without it. And of course, I always 

ive time to use it, because my business 

not shooting the ‘quick’ but the dead 
and their surroundings. 

“T employ the meter with the idea of 

etting all important objects within 

mera range illuminated as evenly as 
ossible; just enough to give me a solid 
rint, but avoiding deep she ‘ows. I al- 
vays focus on groundglass, employing a 

‘4x44 Speed Graphic much of the 

time. This is equipped with a movable 








Become an EXPERT 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


FOR PLEASURE OR CAREER 


Enjoy the thrills of being an expert photographer. 
portunity await you! 
ing in Commercial, News, Portrait, Advertising, 
tion Picture and other branches of photography. 
or prepare for a fascinating, profitable career. 


Adventure, op- 
We offer to give you a thorough, practical train- 
Natural Color, Mo- 
Learn for pleasure 


Big opportunities to 
make money 


You, too, can profit by the 
growing demand for photos. 
Earn money making pictures 
for newspapers, magazines, 
advertisers, and countless 
other uses. Never have there 
been such great opportunities 
as there are today! N. Y. I. 
training will qualify you to 
start your own business, work 
as a “free lance” or secure a 
job with an established con- 
cern. 





Train at Home or in our 
completely equipped studios 


You can attend the Resident courses conducted 
in our modern, completely equipped studios, or 
enroll in our famous Home Study course. Every 
phase of your training will be under the close 





Special new course in 


Natural Color Photography 


ae ecg cng = Meer aaa personal supervision of a staff of noted experts 
being conducted in the Insti and experienced teachers. Many of today’s 
pao cgay <oh neMc orll eal ieading photographers owe their success to the 
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color methods and_ technique. 
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Get your fundamental introduction to 
Television from the next six issues of 
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(First part starts with February, 1939, issue) 
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Use 
This 
VICTOR Light 


to make 
pictures 


Like 
This... 





\ 25¢ Photoflood in 
VICTOR Petite Unit , ; : 
lumped to camera 3 a 
rom subjec J ; 
ted th nal 2 
1/15 ee at f/S on . 
‘anatomic Film! 
You, t oo, can 
make interesting pictures and 


indoor snapshots like this with 
VICTOR Fotoflood Lighting 
Units. Because VICTOR reflec- 
tors concentrate all effective 
light on the subject, you get good 
results every time. The little girl 
in her bath was a good subject 
because of the bright surround- 
ings. Start with the $1.50 VIC- 
TOR “Special Petite’ Unit shown 
above and add other VICTOR 
Units as you need them. Your 
camera store has them. Write 
J. H. SMITH & SONS. CORP., 
2396 Colfax St., Griffith, Indiana, 
for folder showing complete line. 


Photographic 


VICTOR LIGHTS 








EMPIRE SUNSHADE 


AND 


FILTER 
HOLDER 


Two-piece con- 
struction of heavy, 
hand - machined 
aluminum holds filter firmly in place, permits 
easy change of filters or diffusion di:cs with- 
out use of individual holders. Inside painted 
black to prevent reflection. Available in two 
sizes, fit outside lens diameters of 32 mm. 
(1 5/16”) or 36 mm. (1 3/8”). Made in 
U.S.A, Price $2.00 


Jena Glass Filters are ideal with above accessory 
32 mm. Disc only $3.50 





Folder Showing Types of Jena Filters on Request 
Available from your dealer or direct from 


MED O 


15 West 47th St. New York City 
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lens board, and I generally use a Goerz 
Dagor lens. 

“IT also use a 5x7 job. While it may 
provoke comment, I can say dogmatically 
that I much prefer the older type of laree 
camera for this work rather than any 
candid or miniature boxes. The latter 
are not so well adapted to the peculiar 
conditions I must face. 

“Speed shots are nearly unheard of in 
our routine. Life ran an action shot of a 
killer, showing him dashing from a patch 
of woods across a road. There followed 
a picture of him dying where an officer 
had shot him. But this sort of photog- 
raphy figures in official records about 
once in a million times. If you were to 
accompany me day after day you would 
find me doing simple sharp-focus shoot- 
ing with a comparatively slow shutter at 
f 11 or f 16. 

Regarding the function of a crime pic- 
ture in court or under detective inspec- 
tion remote from the scene, Crabtree 
points out several angles which may not 
occur even to the seasoned professional. 

“Halation, silhouette or confusing high- 
lights must be eliminated as far as pos- 
sible,” he says. “Working in close quar- 
ters, with uncertain light sources, this is 
often a problem. Wide-angle lens work 
is imperative in the cramped spaces in- 
doors where bodies are often found after 
hold-up murders or planned killings. 

For speed and facility in development 
he employs cut film, either portrait pan 
or super-pan. Wherever feasible he pre- 
fers to use the 5 x 7 box, especially where 
a number of surrounding objects may be 
vital as evidence. “This,” he claims, 
“avoids much trouble due to gross fore- 
shortening, cast shadows and the like. It 
must be remembered always that the 
body is the center of the composition.” 

Everyone of Crabtree’s calls presents 
a problem in photographic technique. It 
may be a child’s body half-hidden by 
brush in some remote gulch, or a half- 
dozen relics of human existence strewn 
over a railway intersection. A general 
picture, to present the relation of the 
body, or bodies, to the surroundings, is a 
basic requirement. Then follows closer 
work such as would be suggested by the 
experience of the trained investigator, to 
reveal signs of struggle or similar tell- 
tale conditions. 

Interiors must show important articles 
of furniture, instruments of death (where 
present in the immediate scene), and 
other details, preferably in combination 
with a view of the body as it is found. 

The panel of a door may have been 
hacked or marred. Crabtree shoots it, 
because it may establish that the mur- 
dered person was slain in self-defense. 
This occurred in a recent case which 
Crabtree describes. 

“It isn’t pretty to photograph a colored 
man choked to death with his wife’s silk 
nightgown. There may be a tendency to 
think the lady was no unprejudiced per- 
son. But a jury exonerated the wife of 
a Negro porter who was thus strangled 
because in a drunken frenzy he tried to 
patter his way into her room with an axe, 
and our photographs substantiated her 
story of at least a plausible self-defense. 
Whether che was in immediate danger 
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when she throttled him is important, of 
course, but the jury did not seem to think 
so, and freed her.” 

In the medico-legal aspects of evidence 
which must be developed after bodies are 
brought to the morgue, Deputy Crabtree 
has kept well abreast of modern proced- 
ure, despite his limited equipment. A 
case in’ point is the notorious Fannie 
Madison murder which shocked Portland. 

Mrs. Madison’s bruised and_ bloody 
body was found on a basement stair 
landing by her terror-stricken, 12-year- 
old step-daughter, Bessie. 

As the Oregon Journal graphically put 
it, the case presented a “weird composite 
of brutality, tragedy and bitter pathos.” 

Deputy Crabtree, Chief Sheriff's 
Deputy Christofferson, Deputy District 
Attorney John Collier, and Oregon’s 
famed pathologist, Dr. Frank Menne, 
went over the spattered house that had 
been occupied by Mads Madison, his lit- 
tle girl, and the woman who had become 
his second wife early in September. He 
told of a quarrel over the child as they 
sat wrapping Christmas parcels before a 
partly trimmed tree on the evening of 
December 23. He claimed his recent bride 
had become angry at his plea that the 
girl be allowed to “ditch” school to prac- 
tice for a holiday play. 

“T could kill you,” he claimed the wo- 
man cried, coming toward him with a 
pair of shears. 

At the end of the fracas he thought (or 
so he said) Fannie Madison was still 
alive as her body thudded to the landing. 
But her merely falling against the tool 
box in the kitchen could not have im- 
bedded a file six inches in her brain. And 
it developed that Madison held a double 
indemnity insurance policy on her life, 
written in his favor. He pled guilty to 
second degree murder. 

“Both Mr. McDonald and I have har- 
rowing, but damning evidence that this 
was no mere accident,’ says Deputy 
Crabtree. “The finding of charred re:ics 
of a sweater Madison (a WPA musician) 
used to mop up blood, along with other 
strong circumstantial evidence, only for- 
tified what the camera revealed. 

“Mrs. Madison’s arms showed peculiar 
gouges and bruises caused by what ap- 
pears to have been a stick of wood jabbed 
and beaten over her head. The resected 
skull, especially as enlarged in photo- 
graphs, tells its mute and ghastly story. 
Had Madison, instead of stolidly confess- 
ing, chosen to fight the case, he would 
have had a hard time explaining those 
damning photographic prints. 

Crabtree has one pet use to which he 
believes photographic evidence should be 
put far more generally. 

“To my mind,” he says, “this sort of 
evidence should be carefully gathered in 
one special sort of death case. Its in- 
crease is a terrible indictment of the 
average citizen’s right to own and oper- 
ate an automobile. I refer to traffic ac- 
cidents. 

“For years I have made a study of 
these fatalities and have filed away the 
camera story of this death toll. Could we 
but bring home to the rank and file, and 
particularly to those entrusted with mak- 
ing and enforcing our laws, what flying, 
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3 
100-horsepower death does to the human 
of body, perhaps eventually we could get 
ink some measure of justice where now 
there seems to be little or none. 
ice “How to fix blame, establish a record 
sabe of culpable negligence, and then stand- 
= ardize a penalty that will really penal- 
d= ize, is a problem we have not even 
A touched. Look at some of these pictures 
ne of the helpless aged and of blithe young 
nd. girls battered into eternity by hit-run 
— drivers. They tell a shocking story of our 
7 speed madness and selfish disregard of 
sai human rights, indeed! 
“If camera fans throughout America 
ut would cooperate in a movement to nail 
we this menace, I believe that whatever ob- 
- stacles need be mastered in order to un- 
Ps derstand ‘shooting for the coroner’ would 
_ become markers of humanitarian prog- 
ai ress towards suppression of the ghastly 
se toll of traffic deaths. 
ad “This is a phase of death-photography 
i that I feel very keenly about,” says this og 
ony man whose daily routine brings him into 
te contact with every variety of demise. | “1 ong Peak’”’ Flash Cuts Exposure Errors 
“y “Establishment of a technique must be | eee ors 
y worked out, not only for the actual pic- When it takes a flash to get the and quality in your p va a —_ 
of ‘-e-taking. but for th aintenance of icture—you're sure to get the pic- Consider these outstanding Su 
1 casi Ga ak Gear a ici ; si ith Superflash! This _ perflash features: Patented all-wire 
~ records which will help put homicidal ture easier with Superflash’ ly a element; Controlled flash giving 
: te a brigh “}¢ yo flash with positive uniformity ; Perfect syn- 
4 ener Se See. 7 a ii aa” hail those chronization; Longer flash “peak” ; 
“All my records are filed in serially- | pe A ~eglltce “seak light” Patented safety spot protection; 
vit numbered folders as the cases pass un- | en po difference between a Smaller, handier sizes; Less cur- 
7 der observation. Prints are included poor flash picture and a Superflash rent used—saves batteries. Say 
with the formal typed and written state- | shot that catches every detail... “Wabash Superflash bulbs to your 
wd ments covering each mortality, whether | brings out full depth, roundness dealer—and be sure! 
ll it has been homicidal, accidental, or en- | 
“I tirely natural. For camera users who SMALLER SAFER 
= wish to build up a technique and per- | liane ty elheiiine Patented blue safety 
haps make saleable collections to certain Bick Sestia . .. acl spot progects you... 
d illustrated magazines, both in the pic- SUPERFLASH is gives ready check on 
le 30% smaller than perfection of every 


torial and in the detective fields, I can 
think of no worthier training than that 
of accident photography—particularly of 
traffic cases, wherever accessible. COMPLETE POCKET EXPOSURE GUIDES. Ask your photo 
“Tf you Can see this crusade as I see it, | vanale Queiee for the new Pocket Exposure Guides listing all 
and will back your feeling toward the @ films and their correct use for flash pictures, flood pictures, color 
bloody business with persistent camera phgtography and home movies. Or write Dept. B-19, Wabash 
work, you will be numbered among a Photolamp Corp., Brooklyn, New York. 
group which at present is all too small, 
and too seldom heard in courts of law 


and coroners’ offices. Some day there 
, will come a time when photographs and 
photostats can be produced to show the 
i history of every driver who has figured 


In one or more accidents: the circum- 


SUPERFLASH bulb 


other lamps of com- 
before you use it. 


parable light output. 











1 aye 
stances, the victims, even the settlements! 

When ‘we ant te the waht ‘whhese dad- | SUPERFLASH...SUPERFLOOD 
lars and cents offered by insurance com- 

; panies won't mask out the tragedy of the | eens St nen 


ave been set up to advise our courts to- 
ward really ending this slaughter, I hope 
that ‘shooting for the coroner’ will be a 
camera campaign worthy of its own hal- 


Use Marshall’s Quality Chemicals 


si lanes, and adequate commissions SUBSCRIBE TO POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


lowed niche in a newer and better Tem- F. 
cng remost for 
ple of Justice.”— oremos or 20 years 
ee MAKE-A-TUBE Developer—Handy package with measures- equivalent to 
24 M.Q. tukes A tube for 2'.c¢ Package, J5e 
H ’ MAKE-A-STOP—Short stop for paper. Stop development instantly, avoids 
Ferrotype Tin Polisher stains Measure for % or 1 pint 24 pints in all, 30¢ 
f pen Shinola Polisher which may be we x a ae acid fixer for films and paper. Measure for 1 pint 
lc A ie a ao f 2 pints in all, 55e. 
purchase d at any dime store iS an _24MQ Tub@ MAKE-A-CHROME-—Short stop and hardener for films Speeds drying, 
ideal gadget for putting a high shine on O) prevents scratching. Measure for % or 1 pint. 24 pints in all, 654 








lerrotype tins. The woolly surface leaves a 

no lint and its felt backing makes scratch- | Write for complete JOHN G MARSH LL INC 
ing impossible regardless of the amount | ¢atalog of Marshall's . A 9 2 
developers, oil colors, 


of pressure used.—Harold Povill, Brook- | fixers, and other dark Dept. A, 1752 Atlantic Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 
l N. Y room aids, 
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PHOTO ENLARGERS 


FINE PERFORMANCE 
MADE THEM POPULAR 


MODEL NO. 120 


For all size Negatives up to 
24x34 INCHES 


(Equivalent section larger negatives) 
CALIBRATED EASEL, 
16x18" BASEBOARD 
WITH HINGED TYPE 
BORDER-MAKER AND 
PAPER HOLDER AT- 
TACHED 











Enlargements 2!/.x7 times 
on baseboard. 4 masks 
for all popular size neaa- 
tives. Book-type negative 
carrier. Double diftusing 
plates supply evenly dis- 
tributed intensified light. 
Built in diaphragm with 
red filter. 125-watt pro- 
jector lamp included. 


$17.50 


Complete with 
FEDAR 


Entirely 









ANASTIGMAT 
F6.3 LENS 
$1.00 Higher 
on Wes 
Coast 
FEDERAL FIXED FOCUS 
ENLARGER 
NO. 835 


Prints and enlarges 
up to 3'/2x5" frorn 35 
mm. frames or equiv- 
alent sections of neg- 
atives up to 


any 
standard 5x7 
paper. 


$12.50 


40c More W. 
of Miss. 


4) 


ILLUMINATED VIEWER 
NO. 810 





Magnifies Films and 
Slides . . . 2x2 mounted 
color. transparencies 
and 35 mm. strip film. 
Gives a third dimen- 
sional lifelike effect. 
Focusing eyepiece 
magnifies 4 times. 
Lamp $ 

included 6.50 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


Descriptive folders on Request 


Federal Stamping & Engineering Corp. 
21 LaFayette St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Flash Reflect v¥ bat 89¢ ismm Developing 
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Adj, Paper Holder PPS: 
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CONTAX 11 $4.50 5-Se Black 3.14 
2 let 137.50 7-Sec._ Pocket 7.19 
CONTAX 111 NEW! S.S. SUPER SPEED 
p iT Ac e 159.50 FINE Grain Pre Developer 
oO 111 fo Pl Ultra spec 
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Like New, Fully Guaranteed Bottl $1.25 
COMPARE OUR PRICES! All brani new mer-handime, GUAR 
ANTEED SATISFACTORY IN EVERY RESPECT or MONEY 
BACK CHEERFULLY! We have complete stock ameras (New 
and Used), Supplies and essories. Write your wants—get our 
prices. Free 1939 BARGAL 


1 N ILDER! 
UNITED CAMERA EXCHANGE 


76-a Chambers St New York City 
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paratus which directs a stream of elec- 
trons against the plate. This instrument 
is called an “electron gun.” As _ the 
stream of electrons moves horizontally 
across the plate it strikes the light and 
dark areas of the picture. Electrically, 
the darker parts of the picture give off 
more current than the lighter ones. It is 
this rapidly varying current that re- 
creates the picture at the receiver. 

In order to get a full picture, the 
stream moves across a line horizontally, 
and then drops to the next line. It does 
this at an almost incredible speed. Now 
if the receiving tube, called a kinescope, 
will direct a stream of electrons against 
a zinc-sulphide screen in the end and 
register the same darks and lights as does 
the iconoscope, a full picture will result. 
Were the lines to be taken consecutively, 
there would be a flicker, so the picture 
is “scanned” by a system known as “in- 
terlacing.” This is done by scanning ev- 
ery other line once and repeating with 
the lines previously missed. Thus lines 
1, 3, 5, 7, 9, ete., are scanned first and 
then lines 2, 4, 6, 8, etc., next. Since there 
are 441 lines to a modern television pic- 
ture, the scanning rate is 22014 lines per 
each time, or “field” and the number of 
“fields” per “frame” is two. As a new 
picture is started every 1/60 of a second 
there are 60 “fields” o1 30 frames per 
second. To explain fully the type of tele- 
vision that we have today, it is necessary 
to say that there are 441 lines, per pic- 
ture, regardless of its size, 30 frames per 
second, 2-to-1 interlaced. All this seems 
complicated to the newcomer, but if he 
wants to enter this interesting and lu- 
crative field, these terms must become 
commonplace to him. 

The nearest approach to an analogy of 
the iconoscope is the figure of the boy 
watering the lawn. He waters it in se- 
quence, left to right, in even lines. Then 
he returns and waters every line that he 
missed the first time. The receiving tube 
does the same thing except that the im- 
pact of the electrons against the screen 
of the cathode-ray tube (called “kine- 
scope’) makes the screen luminous at 
the point of impact. The heavier the cur- 
rent, the heavier the impact and the 
greater the luminosity. Hence, the tones 
of the transmitted picture will coincide 
with those transmitted if the receiving 
sequence is the same. 

The sequence is kept in step by a com- 
plicated system of “pulses” which are 
sent along with the picture from the tele- 
caster. The telecameraman must be fa- 
miliar with these too, but they cannot be 
here covered at this time. 

In conclusion, it might be wise for the 
expert cameraman who desires to enter 
this new profession to obtain the maxi- 
mum of schooling in radio and elec- 
tronics. Certainly the field is too highly 
technical to hope to “pick it up” practi- 
cally, or in a hap-hazard manner. 

There will be many who will be called 
from the rank of cameramen as telecam- 
eramen. Will you be one of them?—pe 
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THe ErcHtH Art: A Lire oF CoLor Puo- 
TOGRAPHY, by Victor Keppler. Published 
by William Morrow & Co., Inc. Cloth 
bound (acid-proof), 124% x 914, 270 pages, 
illustrated, 31 full pages in full color; 1st 
Edition autographed, $10.00; numbered 
copy (1st 1,000) $12.50. 

The first 1,000 copies of this complete 
book on color photography contain an 
actual color photographic print. This vol- 
ume covers the subject in all its phases 
from its earliest history to its most mod- 
ern techniques and applications. The au- 
thor, a noted worker in color, reveals for 
the first time a number of processes as 
well as his own technique in making color 
prints. The text includes all formulas 
and explanatory material — everything 
necessary to give the reader the most 
complete, practical, and up-to-date infor- 
mation on color photography. 


$50 a Week WITH Car aNp Camera, by 
Paul Glenn Holt and H. Rossiter Snyder. 
Booklet No. 12 in “Profitable Photogra- 
phy” Series. Published by Fomo Pub- 
lishing Co., Canton, Ohio. Paper bound, 
834x6, 44 pages, 50c. 

Anyone with a camera and love of the 
out-of-doors will find special interest in 
this true story of a young man who 
started a business of his own with only 
an amateur camera as equipment. 


PHOTOGRAPHY — ITs PRINCIPLES AND PRac- 
Tice, Third Edition, by C. B. Neblette, 
F.R.P.S. Published by D. Van Nostrand 
Co., Inc., New York. Cloth bound, 9x6, 
590 pages, illustrated, $6.50. 
Photographers who are acquainted with 
earlier editions will find this is virtually 
a new book, the author having completely 
revised his earlier work to bring it up to 
date. The volume contains complete data 
on photography. It gives facts and fig- 
ures, diagrams and charts, and methods 
and formulas. Carefully chosen photo- 
graphs clarify the author’s directions for 
obtaining best results in all practical as- 
pects of everyday photography. The seri- 
ous worker will want to add this book to 
his library as an authoritative reference 


and handbook. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHY OF COLORED OBJECTS. 
Fourteenth Edition. Published by East- 
man Kodak Co. Cloth bound, 814x5%4, 
124 pages, illustrated, $1.00. 

A revised edition of the well-known 
book which explains the theory under- 
lying the photography of colored objects 
and the application of that theory to 
those branches of practice which are of 
the most frequent occurrence. 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 
Eighth Edition, by C. E. K. Mees, D.Sc. 
Published by Eastman Kodak Co. Cloth 
bound, 812x5%4, 126 pages, illustrated, 
$1.00. 

This popular book, now in its eighth 
edition, was written with the object of 
providing an elementary account of the 
theoretical foundations of photography, 
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in language which can be followed by 
anyone without specialized scientific 
training. 
, BURROUGHS WELLCOME PHOTOGRAPHIC Ex- 
= poSURE CALCULATOR for 1939. Linen bound, 
shed pocket size, 236 pages, 75c. 
loth Handbook and diary with built-in ex- 
‘BES, posure guide, and including valuable 
; Ist processing data, film factors, etc. 
ered 
MopERN ENLARGING TECHNIQUE, by Hanns 
rete Neumann. Distributed by Burleigh 
an Brooks, Inc., New York. Paper bound, 
vol- 814x534, 54 pages, illustrated, 60c. 
anes Handbook for use with the Bee Bee 
od enlarger. A practical and helpful book 
_ which also serves as a general treatise on 
for enlarging. for critical amateurs who demand superiority! 
$ as 
olor 
ulas Pree Bee Rt Figo “we geactg oD on Make no mistake, HORVEX Exposure Meters For the ultimate in studio work or dark in- 
1ing or POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY'S Book Dept. are ouperice. Among quality meters, they teriors, an amplifying unit is plugged into 
nost excel in versatility, convenience and accuracy. the meter, making it possible to take exposure 
for- The HORVEX Group comprises three meters readings where all other meters would fail. 
ks . .. each a definite leader. All models have HORVEX Meters give readings from 1/3000 
More New Weston Ratings an extremely sensitive light gathering photo- second to 4 full minutes. The computer dial 
by N addition to the new ratings pub- electric cell which is all but obscured for ordi- is set directly on the light value scale ...and 
der. lished last month (page 97) the fol- nary work. They have an “eye-lash” aperture a large, clear view magnifying glass increases 
ra- lowing film speed values have been de- which, when closed, gathers sufficient light for legibility. If you are satisfied with mediocre 
ub- termined: average exposures . . . when open, it gives performance, then you will not be interested in 
ind, g. K. Super-XX Roll Daylight Tungsten readings accurately on dark days, at twilight, HORVEX—but, if you take pride in your 
“Film . $8 PED a ath = 64 20 or early morning. work, your ultimate choice must be HORVEX. 
the E. K. Super Ortho Press 
tin Kodechroune Out ere iy HORVEX Standard . . . Th 1 utili for all- , 
<odachrome Cut F ilm andard ... e general utility meter for all-around work. An 
who } y ps B eter scree ss *s 6 extremely wide range of diaphragm openings and shutter speeds are shown directly 
nly meg Mt 4 0 A - ia on the face of the instrument. Setting the shutter speed to the meter hand gives 
oo. i Bak Sass: a 43 the correct f stop, or first selecting the desired f stop gives the shutter speed at the needle 
” These values become official on publica- SD) SEES SE I aa So . - $21.50 
tte tion of the next regular issue of the Wes- 
ni ton film speed chart. HORVEX Cine eee Expresely designed for motion picture 
x6 work, the Cine model is pre-set for film speed and frames 
, per second. Then the reading needle gives the correct dia- 
th Questions and Answers phragm opening directly. Complete with leather case, $23.00 
lly (Continued from page 64) 
ely HORVEX for Leica ... Calibrated directly for diaphragm Amplifying unit 
» to a a openings and shutter speeds as given on the Leica Cameras. . . . auxiliary cell 
ata stant object, place the groundglass in back With the Leica Horvex, your meter reads exactly as does for all Horvex 
ig- the lens and start moving it away from your camera. Complete with leather case....... ’ $23.00 models. Complete 
S the lens. When the image thrown by the with leather case, 
ods ns upon the groundglass becomes sharp | SOLE U.S. DISTRIBUTORS Write for Literature—Dept. 239 $12.00 
to- you have arrived at the lens’ focal distance. 
‘ o ascertain the focal length of the lens, 
for easure the distance from that point to the AMEHICAN BOLEX CO.. Inc 155 East 44th Street New York City 
pproximate center of the lens. In order to 
ae able to see the image clearly it is best to + —_—— — 
‘a there wil" be" no' Bright ‘light behind. the INDEX TO VOLUMES 2-3 
1ce eee diiai The Index to Volumes 2 and 3 (1938) of POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY are now 
R. W. M., Monticello, Ark. What circle of confusion ready for distribution. Readers desiring a free copy may send their request to the 
en las ce Fa eee ae ee Index Department, POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois. 
s. NSWER: Most good 50 r m lenses are cal- F : 
st- lated to give a maximum circle of con- EASTMAN KODAKS - NATIONAL GRAFLEX- SPEED GRAPHIC - PLAUBEL ROLLOP 
3). usion of 1/800 inch even at full aperture. | | ZEISS IKON-CONT. oss NEF TAX.6 1p) me TE -NETTAR 
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ps are reached; then it tends to expand 
re cain. A lens having the 1/800-inch circle | EL - 
cts confus sion should, when focused sharply, } Juw You Choose 
‘ ve you negatives which will enlarge satis- ROLLEIP / 
to torily to & or 10 diameters, if the nega- | Only 
of e is processed with care. Therefore in m 
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ir calculations use at least 1/500 inch. a Here’s the greatest list of Cameras in 
3 America! Pick your choice from our New 
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H. W. B., Omaha, Neb. Some color pictures are Catalog. Make a small down payment and 





: trong and in what might be termed ''low key." i ry we send you your camera at once. Enjoy easy 
1Y, \thers are delicate, having a transparent cast, sim- i D> monthly terms. That’s all there is to it! 
Sc ar to high key in black-and-white. What deter- | PILOT- ROK) Send for our New Catalog. Size 8!5x11", 60 pages, 
tt nines this difference? Is it in the original subject; f . 128 illustrations. Read the authoritative articles 
tn or could it come from a difference in the type of / a on “Choosing the Still Camera,” **Motion Picture 
-d, Sarbro pigment paper used? Cameras and Projectors,”’ ‘‘Lens,’’ ete. Then i 
; choose your camera from this great list. : 
pi While the lighting = the origi- t ‘ 4 No finance company. You deal solely with us. 4 
tn il subject is an important factor, local iy Liberal trade-in allowance on your old camera. 5 
f ont i | - paration negatives may play a EXAKTS SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF CATALOG TODAY, 10¢ | 
( nsiderable part in the final general tone 4 ; 
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WHY 
CAMERA FANS 


Because Foto- 
shop specializes in trade- 
ins as well as new equipment and 
always offers the biggest allowance 
for your old camera equipment. Write and 
tell us what you have to trade. Our Car- 
nival of Cameras lists thousands of used and 
reconditioned cameras, lenses, enlargers, dark 
room equipment, lighting accessories, etc.— 
all at ridiculously low prices! 





Here are a few typical reconditioned bar- 
gains picked at random from the Fotoshop 
Carnival of Cameras Catalog 


Kodak Duo 6-20, chrome.........+-- $39 50 
Kodak Retina I, chrome............- 36.50 
Weltini, f 2 lens. ...... cc ccccceceees 72.00 


S.S. Dolly, coupled rge.-finder, f 2.8 

Soins Temnet 1eMbsccccccccscccccces TB 
Automatic Rolleiflex, f3.5 Tessar..... 92.00 
Fothflex, £3.5 lens..... : 34.00 


6x 9cm. Zeca, dble. ext. f4.5 Zeiss Tes- , 
sar lens, del. act. Compur. NEW... 37.50 
Leica Model G, f 2 Sonnar lens....... 108.00 
All Fotoshop equipment, both new 
used, is sold subject to a 10-Day trial! 
Send for our complete list of Contax and 
Leica cameras and accessories. Many values 
to be had at varying prices. 


FOTOGRAFIC 
COURSES 


And now another Fotoshop first fotografic 
courses given Free with the purchase from 
Fotoshop of any camera or foto equipment 
(amounting to $10 or over)——either by mail or 
in Our stores 

At Fotoshop the service does not end with 
the sale or a few perfunctory instructions 

By special arrangement with the Institute 
of the Camera you receive a complete course 
of instruction in the particular equipment pur- 
chased AT NO EXTRA CHARGE. These 
special courses are not for sale--they are 
available ONLY to patrons of Fotoshop! 


LEARN BY MAIL, TOO! 


In addition to classes at the Institute, 
special FREE Home Study courses are avail- 
able to those unable to attend personally or 
living at a distance from New York 


INSTITUTE of the CAMERA 
COURSE IN FOTOGRAFY 


The Fotoshop Institute of the Camera, 
directed by Laurence Dutton, offers a number 
of regular courses in still and motion picture 
fotografy, which are given at the Institute 


ind 


Headquarters, 18 East 42nd St., New York 
There are also Home Study and “visual 
ized’’ courses. The Institute is not conducted 


primarily for profit but rather as a service to 
the foto fans of America Therefore, the 
tuition fees are extremely low so as to enable 
ALL to participate. Send for special booklet 
describing all courses in detail 


or (121) (47M 


roTOSHOP BUILDING %. 


18 East 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 
Branch at 136 West 32nd St., New York, N.Y. 


FOTOSHOP, Inc.— Dept. P19 
O Rush booklet describing 
of the Camera Courses in Fotografy. 

Send booklet describing Free Courses. 


18 E.42d St.,NewYork 


Fotoshop Institute 


Send listing of Contax and Leica Specials. 
Print name and address clearly in margin 
paste this portion of advertisement on 
postcard and mail to Dept. P19 
=—— ee 


penny 
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any table could. For tables are usually 
more of a hindrance than a help. They 
are accurate only for the person who is 
giving them. He has worked them out 
under his own conditions. If your studio 
ceiling is even one foot higher than mine, 
every exposure on my table is inaccu- 
rate for you. The best table for you is 
one that you yourself have worked out. 
But an exposure meter is different. It is 
designed to measure the intensity of 
light on and around the subject you are 
photographing. 

In taking photographs in color from 
sunrise to sunset, you will soon realize 
that the intensity of your color depends 
on the angle of the light to the earth. 
You will notice that as it grows later in 
the day and sunset approaches, the rays 
of light from the sun begin to change 
color. They take on a yellowish-orange 
cast and give a lovely warm effect. The 
light from the sun at this time of the 
day can be used, but be sure beforehand 
that it fits exactly what you have in mind. 

You will also find that objects, people, 
or landscapes when illuminated by dif- 
fused light from the sky or reflected 
light from grass, snow, or water give you 
the same color as the source of the re- 
flection, but in a lighter degree. In other 
words, you will get a bluish color re- 
flected on your subject from the sky or 
snow, and a greenish color from grass or 


water. Very often you will get a bluish 
cast from water. It depends entirely 


upon where you are photographing. All 
this is definitely visible to the eye after 
you have worked at it for a short while. 

Personal taste will aways dictate the 
color or contrast of light for a particular 
subject. Choice in back lighting, side 
lighting, or front lighting proves the 
taste and ability of the photographer. 
Strong highlighting, either by sun or by 
artificial light, is used to enhance the 
beauty of the object or person you are 
taking. 

You know that in black and white 
photography when you are confronted 
by a subject that is flat and uninteresting, 
you can obtain a lovely effect by cross 
lighting or side lighting. This gives you 
a shadow area to break up the flat area. 
This can also be done in color, espe- 
cially if the colors are all the same. For 
example, if you have a bed of flowers all 
in one shade and closely packed, it is 
wise to cross light, side light, or back 


light in order to obtain an effect and 
break up the monotony of the single 
color. All you need do is move your 


camera around the flower bed until the 
light of the sun gives you the desired 
effect. 

It is important to remember that you 
must consider not only the amount of 
light on the subject, but also the amount 
of light reflected by the subject. There 
are light, dark, and normal subjects. A 
dark blue dress, a dark brown pony, 
heavy green leaves, or deep blue water 
~any of these subjects reflect very little 
light and need a longer exposure. Light 


subjects, such as snow, white breakers at 
the oceanside, pale blue shades, pastel 
shades in clothes, reflect more light and 
should be given less exposure. The 
normal subject is a combination of both 
dark and light shades. 

In photographing a highly reflecting 
surface the lens must be stopped down 
one stop smaller than the normal re- 
quirement. For a dark subject the lens 
must be opened one stop above normal. 

A trouble with most amateur photog- 
raphers is a lack of sufficient forethought 
about their pictures. This can be at- 
tributed to the carelessness of the mod- 
ern workman. Making pictures today 
has become too easy. When only an 
8x10 camera was available, and a lot of 
work and expense was involved in mak- 
ing a picture, one could not afford to be 
careless because of the money, time, and 
effort that had to be expended. 

Lenses and emulsions are faster today 
and corrected to a degree unthought of 
before. Miniature cameras of perfect 
precision tend to make the amateur for- 
get the expense. The price of materials 
for a miniature camera is very low com- 
pared to the price before the advance- 
ment of photography. But all the modern 
steps that make for better films and faster 
lenses, the costly laboratories maintained 
by manufacturers to delve into ways of 
further improving photography—these 
should have an entirely different effect. 
Instead of shooting more pictures be- 
cause film is cheap, one should shoot 
better pictures than ever before. It seems 
as if amateurs have degenerated to the 
point where they are merely shooting 
picture after picture and using rolls and 
rolls of film. Why not spend time in 
organization, and shoot only a few expos- 
ures—but each one better than the last? 

The equipment for amateur work to- 
day is almost perfect. Use it to get the 
best results of which it is capable. No 
matter how perfect your camera is, how 
many gadgets it has, that camera pro- 
duces results equal only to the directing 
intelligence of the person using it. Even 
the simplest box or pinhole camera in 





the right hands can produce prints 
worthy of exhibition. 
Anybody whc shoots hundreds and 


hundreds of negatives of a single subject 
may get an “accident” resulting in a 
lovely photograph. This does not neces- 
sarily make him a good photographer. A 
good photographer makes his exposure 
only after he is absolutely certain that 
what he sees—subject matter, lighting, 
composition, and color balance—is ex- 
actly what he wants. The photographer 
who knows what he is going to take, 
knows exactly what his result will be 
when he takes it. 

Color photography is the only way the 
average person can express himself in 
terms of art. Art teachers and study 
abroad are unnecessary. If you learn 
the essentials, you can evolve your own 
technique. The field is limitless. Ex- 
plore it! 
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There are two kinds of color film 
available that are ideal for amateurs. 
Both can be used in the popular minia- 
ture cameras. They are Dufaycolor and 
Kodachrome. Both are now available 
also for larger size cameras. 

Due to its complicated method, Koda- 
hrome must be sent to Rochester for 

cessing. But Dufaycolor can be proc- 
essed in your own darkroom. These films 
‘ome in miniature size as well as in the 
tandard roll size and film pack. Ninety- 
five per cent of the cameras made are 
itable for Dufay; only cameras with a 
all fixed aperture cannot be _ used. 
ny of your dealers can supply you with 
Dufay or Kodachrome in the correct size 

your camera. 

Before going into a study of the tech- 

jue of color photography, I should like 

give you my ideas about taking color 
hotographs with Dufaycolor or Koda- 
hrome. I do not expect you to turn out 
masterpieces in color with either of these 
methods the minute you start. A photo- 
graph will reflect only your thought, 
care, and knowledge. You will need 
time, patience, and study. 

I will assume that you know how to 
take a good black-and-white photograph. 
Very well—just forget it. For the taking 
of color is as remote from black and 
white as night from day. For years you 
have been translating color into shades 
of white and black. To obtain a contrast 
in black and white you used dark clothes 
against white clothes. The actual color 
in the photograph needed no color har- 
mony or balance whatsoever. You are 
now faced with an entirely different 
problem. Where you have heretofore 
obtained roundness by light, it must 
now be obtained by color; depth, too, 
must be obtained through color. To all 
of you who are interested in color and 
have not yet tried it and to you who 
have tried it, my advice is to ignore 
everything you have ever learned from 
black-and-white. 

Many of you have asked me, “How 
can I learn about composition and color?” 
Unfortunately, there are no books or 
schools on the subject that I can recom- 
mend. But there is a way! A much 
pleasanter method than reading or at- 
tending lectures. Visit the art museums. 
Study the paintings there with your needs 
in mind. Try to detect the means by 
which each picture was lighted. Study 
the composition of the colors. Not the 
composition and the colors—the two 
must be treated together. They are indi- 
visible. Any composition conceived in 
black and white is so changed by the 
addition of color that the balance can- 
not be true. Composition must be studied 
in terms of color. Color enlarges or con- 
tracts masses. It adds emphasis or it 
ubdues. Do not take my word for any 
f these statements. Look at the work 
f the great modern painters. Learn how 
they use color as an integral part of their 
ompositions. They conceive in color— 
they do not add it as an afterthought. 

You can learn lighting in the same 
way. The greatest master of them all 
was Rembrandt. His use of light and 
dark contrast has never been equaled. 

(Please turn to the next page) 
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BE PROUD OF PICTURE! 


TUMBERLESS photographs go 
wrong simply because there 
are so many factors to con- 
sider at once. 
Eliminate the complications 
that stand between you and 
the pictures you want. Geta 


ROBOT—the camera that does so much of the thinking for you. 


ROBOT offers you more than any other fine miniature camera. 
Built-in ROBOT ACTION, the original sequence mechanism, with 
optional rapid picture-taking up to four shots a second. AUTO- 
MATIC WINDING of both shutter and film after each shot. ZONE 
FOCUSING eliminates fussing with rangefinders, gives automatic 
sharpness all over a large selected area. And ROBOT is amaz- 
ingly tiny. Never a burden, it slips comfortably into your pocket. 

With a ROBOT you're always ready for pictures. Spend your 


time taking good shots, not tinkering with the camera. ROBOT 


compliments the expert, makes an expert of the beginner. 
PRICES START AT $109. Ask your dealer, or write Dep’t G-1. 
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1DU PONT 
FILM 


Four Types for 
Winter Photography 








SUPERIOR PAN 
A versatile, high speed film 
with excellent gradation for 
all around photography. 


F G PARPAN 
A fine grain panchromatic 
Film that enlarges beautifully. 


MICROPAN 
An extremely fine grain, 
contrasty Film, ideal for close- 
ups of snowflakes, etc. 


INFRA D 
An infra-red film that lets 
the camera see further than 
the eye. Good for land- 
scapes. 














DUDLEY LEE 


“MORNING IN CHICAGO” Taken early in the morning, after a fresh fall of snow, at 
the corner of Superior Street and Michigan Boulevard. Superior Pan; no filter. Snow 
scenes photograph beautifully on Du Pont Films because the fine gradation of the latter 
registers all the delicate shadings of the brilliantly lit snow. 


DU PONT FILM MANUFACTURING CORPORATION., INC., NEW YORK, N Y. UPON 
EXPOSURE Magazines and Spools of 


—_ 1 8 Du Pont Superior Pan and F G Parpan FILM 























TWO NEW Optex 


PRODUCTS 


| FAMOUS FOR THEIR HIGH QUALITY | 
S| AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICE) 




















0 tex ADJUSTABLE 

p DEVELOPING TANK 
*Tositive friction lock fully adjustable to all 
films from a 36 exposure—135 to 116 
inclusive 

“Takes a full reel of 35 mm. film. 

*Fast filling and emptying of solutions. 
*Complete with agitating rod. 

*Impervious to dark room solu- 


tions 
*Designed for easy loading. 45 
“Safe for daylight developing. 


NOW SELLING FOR ONLY... 


Optex {¢ J 


SENIOR ENLARGER 


*F.6.3 Anastigmat lens — 
enlarges 7X on the base- 





board 
*Diffusion illuminetion with 


adjustable light feature 
adaptable to condensers } 
*Micro-focusing and 6” 


Extension bellows. pe 
*Detachable lensboard. ~he ae 
*Large, natural finish base- 3 
board with chromium - 

plated column, 

Eg film up to 24% 
“ nego 


ler 19" 


























RENARD-DUNBAR 
4541 North Ravenswood Ave Chicago. | 


SEND IN YOUR ORDER TODAY. C.9.0 
FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. OR WRITE 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION. 





ede] ay. Vous 


With the New 
Shutter-Type 


ECONOMY 
PRINTER 


You don’t have to be an expert to get beauti- 
ful, sharp contact prints with the new patented 


LESS LAMP 


Economy Printer. It takes negatives up to 
4 x 6 in. and is ideal for 35mm. strips. Its 
filter-shutter gives a white light for printing 
and a safe, red light for preparation and dark- 
room work. Using only one 25 watt lamp, 
the Economy Printer reduces heat on the 
negatives. Other features include all-metal 
construction, a unique built-in, ajdustable 
mask and a rubber-insulated double-hinged 


At $4.95 (less lamp) the Econ- 
Write 


pressure plate. 
omy Printer is today’s biggest value. 
for details and name of nearest dealer! 


HORNSTEIN PHOTO SALES 


Dept. 1PP, 29E. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Buy a good reproduction of the Old 
Woman Cutting Her Nails. Try to imi- 
tate the lighting. You cannot succeed. 
But you will learn a lot about lighting 
from the attempt. Van Gogh did! 

I am not asking you to copy the mod- 
erns, Rembrandt, or anyone else. Once 
the composition in color and the light- 
ing you have learned from them are part 
of your equipment, you can forget all 
about them. You will then be able to 
express yourself in terms of your own 
medium. 

Here is an example of how a color 
photograph is set up. I wish you could 
be with me so that I could show you 
what I mean. Since you cannot, I will 
try to explain it as simply as I can. The 
principles are exactly the same when 
more than one person, set, and scene are 
concerned. 

_You have a subject sitting out in the 
open. The rays of light are coming over 
the right shoulder of the subject. The 
sunlight is hitting the right side of the 
subject and lighting only half of the face. 
The left side of the face is in total dark- 
ness except for whatever natural re- 
flected light it is getting. The strength 
of the light side of that face is such that 
you cannot expose for the shadow and 
obtain any tone whatsoever in the high- 
light. You may say, “Well, why not let 
the sun hit straight into the person’s 
face?” You can, but why photograph a 
subject with as flat lighting as that! 

Let us assume that this lighting, half 
light and half dark, is exactly what you 
are trying to portray. To keep this 
lighting and still get detail in the shadow, 
use a reflecting surface—cardboard, pil- 
lowcase, any white surface. The extreme 
contrast you see should be shortened by 
means of those reflecting surfaces until 
the shadow is ten’or fifteen per cent 
lighter than you want in the finished 
print. The reason for opening up the 
shadow will be clear if you think of the 
process. Due to the use of three colors, 
the image takes on an additional body of 
approximately ten to fifteen per cent. 
This compensates for the ten to fifteen 
per cent by which you lightened the 
shadow in taking the picture. 

So far I have mentioned only one type 
of lighting. There are hundreds. Their 
use depends entirely upon the taste of 
the individual. Lighting—indoors and out 
—presents the same problem for Koda- 
chrome and for Dufaycolor. Light must 
at all times be so balanced that contrast 
is not too extreme. The ratio between 
shadow and highlight must remain with- 
in 25 per cent. The exact percentage 
within this limit depends entirely upon 
the effect you are seeking. 

When the shadow portion of the sub- 
ject suits you perfectly, open it up at 
least 15 per cent. This is merely a gen- 
eral rule. I do not mean to say if you 
want a black half of a face, or half a 
photograph with no detail whatsoever in 
it, you cannot or should not take just 
that. I do say that if the shadow por- 
tion of the subject is partially visible to 
the naked eye, it will be 15 per cent 


darker in the print than you see it. This 
additional 15 per cent usually results in 
a dead black shadow. 
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As far as lighting is concerned, indoor 
or outdoor lighting may be so manev. 
vered as to provide general lighting di- 
rectly away from the sun, or evenly re. 
flected light with the sun directly in back 
of the subject. When I speak of evenly 
reflected light, I mean a complete refiec- 
tion into the shadow portion of the face 
and body from a reflecting surface such 
as a white wall, a white bed-sheet, or 
white cardboard. Such reflected ligh: 
brings up the shadow of the face to , 
terrifically high key. If you take a white 
cardboard and let the sun hit at such an 
angle as to reflect the sun from off its 
surface onto the subject, you will find 
that the shadow will open up to practi- 
cally a highlight. It will not be so strong 
as the direct sun rays, but it will give you 
soft general illumination. 

If I seem to be stressing light too much, 
it is only because I realize its importance 
in color photography. Before you start 
to use color, you must understand and get 
the feel of a correct balance between 
highlight and shadow. 

The loveliest of all colors in color pho- 
tography is white. White contains all the 
spectral colors in light. If you are taking 
a photograph out of doors, you will find 
that the light of the sun on white will 
give you a lovely warm highlight. The 
reflected light in the white will give you 
shadow, its color depending on that of 
the reflecting surface near the subject. 
Green grass reflects green light into the 
shadow side of your white. The grass 
gives a lovely color shadow. The reflec- 
tion of clean snow into the shadow side 
of your photograph gives a very pleasing 
cold blue. The more you study color, the 
easier you will be able to distinguish al- 
most invisible reflected colors. There are 
times, however, when the reflective colors 
cannot be seen by the naked eye, yet they 
show up in the color photograph. Do not 
worry about this, because in all cases 
these invisible reflective colors are pleas- 
ing, as they are complementary to the 
highlight colors. 

With white it is comparatively easy to 
see reflective colors.. These same reflec- 
tive colors are visible if you use gar- 
ments of other colors; but an untrained 
eye finds it harder to distinguish them 
against a colored background. 

All highlights should be toward the 
warm side of the color spectrum. The 
side ranging from yellow to orange, and 
orange to red. Conversely, all shadows 
should be on the cold side, ranging from 
blue-violet to green. This provides a 
basis for judging color balance. The 
shadows should be in the colors that are 
complementary to the highlights. There 
are exceptions to this rule but they are 
rare. Flout this precept only when an 
extreme result is required, such as a very 
“hot”-looking picture. When I speak of 
a “hot” picture, I mean one where the 
highlight is very powerful, and the 
shadow, instead of being on the cool side, 
is purposely put in the same spectral 
range as the highlight by the use of a 
colored reflector. A warm highlight and 
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a warm shadow give an interesting, in- 
tense effect. Not one picture in a hun- 
dred is improved by creating such an 
effect artificially. 
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Since the spectrum is divided into so- 
called cold and warm sections, I would 
suggest that in your first color picture 
you limit yourself to colors in the same 
part of the spectrum, such as yellow to 
red, light green to dark green, or light 
blue to dark blue. Any shade of color 
within that range produces harmony. 
Sometimes the use of these colors results 
in a striking representation of a subject. 

When you have thoroughly explored 

possibilities in this limited color 
range, experiment by combining red and 
en, blue and yellow, blue and red, 
en and orange, or any other combina- 
you wish to try. Bear in mind at all 
es the wave length of each color. The 
color with the longest wave length is the 
fi color visible. If your subject is 
wearing a light-blue or a light-green gar- 

nt, and one corner of the picture has a 
brilliant red awning breaking into it, the 
red will distract attention from your sub- 
ject because it has a longer vibration than 

of the other colors within the photo- 
graphic area. Study a chart of colors 
and the representative wave lengths of 
each, and use that knowledge in combin- 
ing colors for your photographs. 

When the color scheme is decided and 
the lighting set, the problem of composi- 
tion then becomes the concern of the 
photographer—all this before he can act- 
ually shoot the picture. As was the case 
with color, so it is with composition in 
color photography—it is entirely different 
from what you have known it to be in 
black and white. In black and white, 
light areas in contrast to dark areas make 
an interesting pattern. In color, high- 
lights and shadows assume a different as- 
pect. I do not say that there is no high- 
light and no shadow in color. What I say 
is that the highlight is color, the shadow 
is color and for that reason it cannot be 
treated as a highlight or a shadow so far 
as composition is concerned. 

Composing a color photograph is a 
thing you must learn and feel for your- 
self. It is impossible to give definite rules 
as to how much red, how much yellow, or 
how much blue there must be in a given 
area. You must acquire a feeling for 
composition that will make your pictures 
definitely your own. 

To me, the most important rule of com- 

position is that there should be no two 
objects fighting for attention in one area. 
If a head is to be the focal point of in- 
terest, then all else in that photographic 
area must be subdued to it both by light- 
ing and by color. If the head, body, and 
action are all important, then the color 
chosen for the subject should have the 
longest possible vibration. If the color 
vibration falls short of the longest vibra- 
tion, all the other colors in the picture 
must have a vibration shorter than the 
featured color. 
Lighting can be used in color composi- 
yn to subdue long-vibration colors. By 
ceeping the light from a color you shorten 
s vibration. If a brilliant red is thrown 
into shadow, it will be brought down to a 
considerably lower key. 

There is nothing further I can tell you 

out light and color; your own experi- 

ents will teach you more than any 
amount of reading.—& 
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THE PERFECT 
DEVELOPING TRAY... 


ENDURO 
Stainless Steel 








ENOURDO 


REPUBLICS PERFECTED 
STAINLESS STEEL 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


HERE IS a developing tray that has every 
good feature. It is bright, clean, non-con- 
taminating, because it is made of acid-resist- 
ing ENDURO Stainless Steel (ENDURO 18-8 
SMo). It is as easy to clean as a glass tray. 
It is a hard, solid alloy (not plated) and 
will not break, chip or crack even if dropped 
or knocked around. The patented “X” 
bottom is another feature you will like — it 


in the 


makes it easy for you to slip your fingers or 
tongs under a print. ENDURO Stainless Trays 
will give a lifetime of service. 

A delight to the eye of skillful amateurs, 
ENDURO Stainless Trays are also a best buy 
for commercial photographers who want to 
eliminate the cost of tray replacements. 

ENDURO Stainless Trays are now avail- 
able in three sizes: 8x 10, 11x14, 16x20, 
and a hypo fixing bath to take 11x14 
prints. Made in America. If your dealer 
does not carry them, write to Republic, 
Department PH, at Cleveland. Republic Steel 
Corporation, General Offices: Cleveland, 
Ohio; Alloy Steel Division, Massillon, Ohio. 


Republic Steel 


GENERAL OFFICES 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF ALLOY STEELS, 
INCLUDING THE FAMOUS PERFECTED STAINLESS STEEL — ENDURO 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 























3% 


electric exposure meter. 


additional cost! 





SEE YOUR DEALER TODAY! 
Ask your dealer today to show you the sen- 
sational new Model 12 Electrophot photo- 
Available in Black, all 


Ivory and Mahogany Bakelite cases at no 


ANNOUNCING — THE 1939 MODEL 12 


ELECTROPHOT 


photo-electric EXPOSURE METER 
IT HAS EVERY QUALITY FEATURE! 


COSTS 
ONLY 


10% 








OTHING like it! The 

pioneer manufacturer of 
quality, precision photo-electric 
exposure meters again brings 
you the biggest value offered! 
The sensational new 1939 
Model 12 Electrophot gives 
you: Instant, direct f-stop dial 
readings for black and white 
stills; instant finger-tip dial 
conversions for all still, movie 
and color films and shutter 
speeds from 1/1000 to 2 sec- 
onds; jeweled bearings for 
guaranteed accuracy; exclusive 
zero screw adjustment for dial 
needle — only quality, vest- 
pocket meter giving you ALL 
these features for only 
$10.00. 


FREE! At your dealer’s or write direct for free folder describing the 
* amazing new Model 12 Electrophot—write today for your copy! 


National Distributors: 


Hornstein Photo Sales 
29 E. Madison, Chicago 


Raygram Corporation 
425 4th Avenue, New York 


Manufactured by: J. THOS. RHAMSTINE*, 305 Beaubien St., DETROIT, MICH. 
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RAVEN SCREEN 
SAYS 
“ASK YOUR DEALER” 











Phi by T. 8 


No one type fabric or style mount can sat- 
isfy all conditions. Upon the size and shape 
of the room in whicl you intend to show your 
own friends your own shots, will depend the 
type of fabri The style of your selected 
Raven Screen will vary with its purposes. 


Cawley 


De luxe automatic, standard tripod metal 
case hanging models, wood and spring roller 
table models, etc., make up the Raven line. 
But for your purpose there is one screen that 
best fills your requirements. So again we say 
“ask your dealer.’ Ask him about the screen 
that “reflects yesterday's picture pleasure .. . 


téday.”” Ask him about Raven Screens. 

















RAVEN sencen CA conronarion 


314-16 EAST 35th STREET NEW YORK CiTY 















35MM Film 


(Standard Magazines) 


IN DAYLIGHT 9 60 


The film winder that 
also COUNTS. Boes Model B 


See Your Dealer 


BURKE & JAMES 
Chicago 
CRAIG MOVIE SUPPLY 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Manufactured by W. W. BOES CO., Dayton, Ohio 


Distributed By 














Lenses for the Miniature Camera 


(Continued from page 33) 





pictures and when there is close fore- 
ground in the picture. For shots of 
scenes where there is nothing of im- 
portance closer than 60 feet, little atten- 
tion need be given to the depth of field 
with the shorter lenses. 

The shallow field may be used, in many 
cases, to aid composition and emphasis. 
In portraiture it is often advisable to 
focus upon the subject and throw the 
background out of focus to make it less 
obtrusive. In distant scenes the same 
method may be used to soften an unin- 
teresting foreground. In such cases the 
lens is opened up until the required 
amount of softening is secured in the rest 
of the picture while keeping the principal 
subject in sharp focus. 

It has been said above that the difference 
between lenses of different focal lengths 
is in the size of the image produced and 
the amount of field covered. This is true as 
far as it goes but does not tell the whole 
story in actual operation. Illustrations 
which show a scene taken with lenses of 
different focal lengths often show them 
taken from the same position. If all the 
pictures were taken from the position at 
which one would take a picture with the 
lens of longest focal length, there would 
be little difference in them except in size. 
But pictures taken with shorter focal 
length lenses are usually taken from a 
much closer viewpoint than the same 
picture would be taken with a longer 
lens. The effect of taking them closer 
with the shorter lens is in making the 
relationship of objects appear different 
in the print than it appears to the eye. 
Nearby objects are made to appear larger 
and distant objects are made to seem 
smaller. A _ street photographed by a 
short lens looks unduly wide and long; a 
small pond is made to appear like a lake; 
and (approaching the ridiculous) a nose 
in a portrait is made to appear too large 
for the face. 

The simple rule for avoiding distortion 
of this sort is to place the camera well 
back when using a short focus lens. 
Move it back to about the same position 
that would be used with a longer lens, 
take a smaller image, and then enlarge it. 
Enlarging gives larger objects in the pic- 
ture without distorting them. 

Distortion, if thoroughly understood, 
may be used to gain emphasis, to call at- 
tention to the subject or to gain a striking 
effect. Such distortion must be used with 
care and knowledge of what the effect 
will be or the picture will look ridiculous. 
Short focus distortion can be used very 
effectively to make an ordinary locomo- 
tive look tremendously powerful or a 
small steamer look like a liner but be 
careful that the tremendous looking en- 
gine hasn’t the details of a switch engine 
or that the supposed liner doesn’t look 
just like a big tub. In such cases tech- 
nical knowledge of the details of the sub- 
ject is more important than camera tech- 
nique. 

Falsification by distortion can also be 
carried out in the other direction by the 


use of a long focus telephoto lens, though 
there is less danger that it will occur 
unintentionally. The method is to take 
the camera to an excessive distance from 
the subject to make the subject appear 
smaller compared to a distant back- 
ground. A favorite trick is to take pic- 
tures of cities in such a manner that the 
distant mountains appear to be towering 
above the metropolis. The method is 
quite simple. The camera is taken to a 
spot about two or more miles from the 
city, a telephoto lens is used, and the 
peak, sixty miles away, appears very 
close. 

It is difficult to give rules on choosing 
lenses to avoid distortion beyond the fact 
that, unless used with care, short focus 
lenses produce closeup distortion and 
telephoto lenses produce distant distor- 
tion. Much depends upon the position 
from which the picture is taken, and it is 
best to examine the image carefully in 
the finder. 

There are four types of lenses that in- 
terest the miniature camera user; the 
general purpose anastigmat, the telephoto, 
the wide-angle lens, and the portrait lens. 
There are not many portrait lenses made 
for the miniature camera so they are sel- 
dom met with. Their distinguishing char- 
acteristics are long focal length, high 
speed, and usually only partial correction 
of aberrations. They are purposely made 
to give a soft image and not critical 
sharpness. Well stopped down they are 
quite sharp but not very fast. 

The general purpose anastigmat lens is 
the one usually chosen when one lens is 
to be used for different purposes, in other 
words, when the budget is limited. The 
usual choice for cameras which use 35 
mm film is a lens of about 50 mm focal 
length with a speed of f 3.5 to f 2. It is 
an excellent lens for most work but often 
will be found a bit narrow in its field of 
view. The lenses usually furnished as 
standard equipment on the reflex and 
other types of 2” x 2” cameras are of 
relatively shorter focal length and cover 
more area. 

Wide-angle and telephoto lenses are 
self explanatory. Each has certain limi- 
tations. The wide-angle lens is apt to 
give serious distortion, and if used wide 
open some makes cause the close fore- 
ground to appear bent out of shape. For 
this reason they are seldom made with 
greater speed than f 3.5 and should never 
be used without stopping down to a small 
aperture unless the lighting conditions 
are very bad. 

The telephoto lens is a lens made 
strictly for special purposes. It is usually 
expensive and heavy to lug around. In 
addition this lens demands great care in 
use if sharp pictures are to be secured 
Due to the long focal length the rays of 
light reach the film in a very narrow 
angle and focusing must be done very 
carefully. The slightest inaccuracy will 
result in a fuzzy image. Any small 
movement of the camera, even during a 
short exposure, will cause a blurred im- 
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age so that with very long focus tele- 
photos every shot must be made with a 
ripod. Taking long distant shots is by 

means easy, even with the best of 
equipment. 

While on the subject of types of lenses 
t might be well to consider the extremely 
fast lens, that is a lens faster than f 3. 
For taking high speed pictures or work- 
ing under very bad lighting conditions, a 
fast lens will do remarkable work. For 
one who has not had a great deal of ex- 
perience with a camera or who has no 
sreat need for a fast lens it will be a de- 
cided disadvantage. The very lens 

so powerful that it is capable of great 

rors as well as unusual performance. 
Forgetting to change the focus or stop 
tting, or a small inaccuracy in either of 
ese will result in negatives which are 
rthless. With an f 4.5 better yet 
7 lens) the chances are that most 
inaccuracies in setting will fall within the 
latitude of the film and the depth of focus 
the lens. 

The lens for color work must be of 

gh quality and should be a fast one. It 

particularly essential that the lens be 
fully corrected for all colors, that the red 
and blue rays focus equally sharply in 
the same plane. Some of the less expen-: 
lenses, and particularly the older 
ones, are not so corrected and will give a 
fringe around objects. The lens 
should be as fast as possible for action 
shots because color film is only about 14 
as fast as the usual black-and-white film. 
What this means is that an f 2 lens is 
needed to make color pictures under the 
same conditions that could be met by an 
f 3.5 for black-and-white. 

Here is a very helpful table to assist in 
lens choice according to purpose of use. 
This table applies only to cameras using 
35 mm film and where lenses are inter- 


fast 


+ 


(or 


sive 


coior 


ingeable. 
Focal Length Type Purpose 
2.8. cm Wide Angle Interiors of rooms, 
large machinery and 
buildings in close 
quarters. Closeup 
distortion effects. 
3.5¢m Moderate Architecture, interi- 
Wide Angle ors, general work in 
narrow city streets. 
50cm (f3.5) All-purpose The best lens for 
Lens general work if only 
one lens is purchased. 
50cm (2.5 All-purpose Candid shots, night 
to f 1.5) Lens photos, extremely 
fast action and color 
film. 
7.3m (f 1.9) Long Focus Night candid shots, 
sports at moderate 
distance, portraits. 
9.0 cm Long Focus Sports, aerial photog- 
raphy, moderate dis- 
tance shots. 
7.0 cm Portrait Portraits and soft 
focus pictorial work. 
Scm Telephoto Distant shots of 
sports, nature photog- 
raphy, ships at sea. 
Tripod highly advis- 
able. 
Ocm and Telephoto Extreme distant shots. 
onger Must be used with a 


tripod. 
Difficult though the subject may seem 
first glance, a thorough understanding 
the camera lens can be acquired with 
le effort. And this added knowledge 
vill pay big dividends in better pictures 
ind a more thorough 
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UNIVERSAL 


MADE IN 


ADJUSTABLE DEVELOPING TANK 


FULL 35 mM 





SNAP LOCK COVER 


ee Made of chemical resistant Bakelite. 
ee Simple to load, merely push film in. 
ee Wide funne! for pouring in solution. 
ee Sturdiest construction. 

ee Saves solution. 

e @ Light-tight. 

ee Easily cleaned. 

ee Complete with agitator. 


FEDERAL ENGINEERING CO. 


721 BROADWAY 


ROLL FILM TO SIZE tI6 


INCLUSIVE 





with the 


PATENTS PENDING 


dealer 


at your 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 








NEW LOW PRICE!$975 


MINIATURE 35mm MODEL TANK 
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WHAT IT DOES 


@ Tells you exactly how 
long to expose every en- 
largement. 





if it has 
work—jif it 
them if 


@ Tells you what contrast 
grade of paper to use 
with each negative. 





@ Tells you accurately the 


density scale of any many 
negative. We know 
@ Lets you turn out Nor- Dealer 


mal Full Scale, Low 
Key or High Key prints 
as you desire. 


@ Can be used with any 

size enlarger. direct on 10 da 
back trial basis 
questions asked 
CORNG OE s vce veers 


@ No tables or charts to 
refer to — reads directly 
in minutes and seconds. 


@ Will maintain its cali- 
bration and last indefi- 
nitely (The G.E. bulb 
used is burned at less 
than one-third its nor- 
mal wattage). 


SUBSCRIBE 


136 Liberty St., 


Raygram, New York 











Have YOU Tried 
M. PHOTOMETER 


THE Enlarging Exposure Meter 


It is now in daily 
rooms throughout the world. 
of these users what they 
them if it is saving them Money 
improved the Quality of 


is 


it Really Does do the 
things we claim for 
the answers— 
knows them, 


ASK THE MAN WHO 


@ Gives you an accurate 
light standard on which USES ONE! 
to base your judgment 
for special effects, dodg- Send for free circular describing this 
ing, printing, etc. remarkable new accessory. If your 


dealer cannot supply 
money 


“a $48 5 
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HAYNES PRODUCTS CO. 


Dept. 
Distributors to 


Craig, Los Angeles 


TO POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY — 


Dealers ONLY 





















use in thousands of dark 
Ask any one 
think of it. Ask 
? Ask them 
their 
saving them Time? Ask 
it? 
Your 
but— 


you ¢ will ship 


P-2, New York City 


Hornstein, Chicago 













THE PEERLESS WAY 
"The Origina nd Old Ret able” 
PEERLESS 
WATER COLORS — 
——= OIL COLORS 


PEERLESS 
OR 


COL 
LABORATORIES 
Cole Makerg Since 1885 


OEPT. PP 
ROCHESTER 
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Double 8mm separates 
without a slitter 
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Karl Freund 
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sensitive film. For instance, if I wanted 
to take a street scene in the early morn- 
ing in the shadows of the slums, the 
poor lighting conditions made it abso- 
lutely necessary to use extremely sensi- 
tive stock. 

“Of course if people knew that I was 
taking their pictures, all realism would 
be lost. I had to get candid shots. A 
big truck, enclosed in the back, accom- 
modated my equipment. I cut slots in 
the sides just large enough to permit 
poking my lens through. Then, very 
innocently, I would stand around until 
I noticed something unusual, or saw a 
type that I needed. Then I would 
clamber in the truck and shoot my pic- 
ture without anyone ever being aware 
of what I was doing. 

“Another trick that was very effective 
was a box I rigged up. It looked like a 
suitcase, and it also had a slot to permit 
exit of the lens. I went all over Berlin 
with my camera in that box and no one 
ever suspected. Like this: say I wanted 
an unposed picture of people eating. I 
would go into a restaurant, put the box 
on the table beside me, and shoot to 
my heart’s content. 

“Of course my hypersensitization proc- 
ess was very crude, and’ would last only 
a few hours, so as soon as I made a scene 
or two Id rush home to my laboratory 
and develop. The film would fog, too, if 
I left it in the camera too long. I lost 
a lot of marvelous shots that way. Then 
at night I would process more film and 
be all ready for the morning’s shooting. 
It might be interesting to add that I 
was able to take night shots, too, with 
film so treated. 

“It took me two years to finish the 
picture. I started it in late spring. By 
the time I had gotten under way, it was 
winter with snow and ice. Since the 
picture was supposed to be only one 
day’s cross-section, I had to wait until 
the next summer to finish. During the 
winter months I cut and edited and 
arranged for the music. Of course there 
was no dialogue in the picture at all. 
Ah ... that was a picture. Id like to 
do it all over again.” 

Following Berlin, A Symphony Of A 
City, Herr Freund was much in demand 
by the studios. He made a number of 
pictures which brought him immediate 
recognition, two of which were The Last 
Laugh, and Variety. As a result of those 
pictures he was brought to the United 
States in 1928 as first cameraman for Uni- 


versal studios where he photographed 
such pictures as Back Street, The 
Mummy, Frankenstein, Dracula, Seed, 


and others. 

His talents were not confined strictly 
to photography, for he also worked as a 
director, making such hits as Moonlight 
And Pretzels, I Give My Love, and Gift 
Of Gab. 

Freund’s Hollywood record has it, in 
part, that he is one of the foremost ex- 
ponents of mystery stories that depend 
on fantastic photography for their suc- 
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cess. Another of his pictures, however, 
which has made him famous to theater- 
goers the world over, is vastly different 
from mystery yarns. 

Perhaps it would be a sufficient char- 
acter sketch of Karl Freund to mention 
only one picture in connection with his 
name. That picture is The Good Earth! 
A movie that will go down in history as 
one of the classics of all time, and one 
which brought trophies from the Acad- 
emy of Motion Pictures Arts and Science. 

“I was very happy when I knew that 
I was to make that one,” he said. “The 
producer called me into his office after 
I had read the script. He asked me 
what I thought about it, and what my 
approach would be.” 

“I told him that the picture could be 
made in two ways. First, I could make 
it a picture of beautiful composition. I 
could put a light here, a tree here’— 
he jabbed at the cloth—‘“and a bit of 
action here. That would be nothing but 
a series of lovely scenes. 

“But, if I had my own way, I'd shoot 
it through a keyhole. By that I meant 
that I would strive for realism above all 
things. Id make it stark, alive, and try 
to show a real cross-section of Chinese 
life. By keyhole I meant that my por- 
trayal would be made just as if I were 
inside a house peeking through the door 
at people who were unaware that they 
were under observation. 

“The producer thought for a moment 
and then he said, “You know more about 
photography than I'll ever know. If 
that’s the way you see it, go ahead. The 
assignment is yours.’ His decision was 
typical of his genius and one of the 
qualities that made him so great. The 
producer was Irving Thalberg. 

“Well, I shot The Good Earth through 
a keyhole. Here is an example. Do 
you remember the scene where the char- 
acter played by Paul Muni arose from 
bed, fed his ox, peered out the door and 
fetched a bucket of water? Well, I 
used twelve different camera set-ups on 
that scene. I didn’t want the audience 
to be aware of a camera at all. By 
changing camera action for that small 
sequence I tried to make the audience 
feel as if they were actually moving 
about in those two small rooms and ox 
stall. And that, incidentally, is my 
theory of great photography. If the 
cameraman can succeed in portraying a 
scene or bit of action so realistically 
that his audience is completely unaware 
that it is merely a picture, then he has 
succeeded.” 

“Have you ever been in China?” | 
asked. “You showed such a keen in- 
sight into the lives and customs of the 
Chinese that I thought, when I saw the 
picture, that you must have been there.” 

“I have never been in China,” he re- 
plied. “But in preparation for that pic- 
ture I read hundreds of books and stud- 
ied everything I could find pertaining 
to Chinese life. The studio has a tre- 
mendous reference library, and I got 
much of my information there. 

“Vicki Baum, who, as you know, has 
travelled all over the world, was tre- 
mendously helpful in giving me my con- 
ception of the story and players. She 
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was sort of off-the-record technical ad- 
viser.” 

“If you don’t mind my mentioning it,” 
I ventured, “you said that in your key- 
hole process you forgot composition and 
tried for realism. How is it that The 
Good Earth has some of the most beauti- 
ful scenes ever filmed?” 

“Ah, but composing a picture is the 
first thing a good cameraman does re- 
gardless of the effect for which he strives. 
It’s second nature for a cinematographer 
to compose every scene he shoots with- 
out being aware that he is composing. 

“Could you give me some tips for the 
amateur who is interested in cinematog- 
raphy?” 

“That’s an impossible task,” he smiled, 
“but I might make a few generaliza- 
tions. One in particular which is a 
penchant of mine. 

“For many years composers of great 
music were bound by the conventions of 
traditional orchestration. Everything 
they composed adhered strictly to the 
regulations of the masters before them. 
Then came a composer named Stravinski. 
He proceded to defy and break all the 
rules of music. And as a result his mu- 
sic, while different from that of his pred- 
ecessors, will live forever. 

“The same idea applies to photogra- 
phers. To still photographers as well as 
devotees of the movie camera. Forget 
rules. Defy convention. Shoot just as 
you feel. Follow your emotions, not a 
guide book. If your work doesn’t please 
you at first, at least you won't be guilty 
of copying. Originality is the primary 
motif of the truly great photographer. 

“Do you ever take stills?” I asked, 
innocently. 

His laughter boomed over the room. 
“You just ask anyone who knows me. 
I’m never without my 35mm. still cam- 
era.” 

“Then you think that so-called candid 
photography is real photography?” 

“It is the only type of photography 
that is really art. Why? Because with 
it one is able to portray life. These big 
negatives, now, where people smirk and 
grimace and pose. Dodging and pasting 
and damn tricks. Bah! That’s not pho- 
tography. But a very fast lens. Shoot- 
ing life. Realism. Ah, that is photog- 
raphy in its purest form.” He looked 
at his watch. “I go back to work now. 
Sorry to rush off, but this light, it might 
go any time.” 

This, then, is a picture of one of the 
industry’s greatest craftsmen. Five-feet, 
eight-inches tall, and weighing 265 
pounds, he is one of Hollywood's table- 
tennis champions. He is an accomplished 
violinist and a collector of rare books. 

All else is superfluous, however, when 
it is said that he is the man who made 
The Good Earth.— 


Keeping Prints Flat 

O prevent glossy prints from curling, 

dilute any well-known wave-set with 
a little water, and spread a thin coating 
on the back of the print. This serves to 
counteract the contraction of the emul- 
sion side of the paper, and holds it stiff 
and straight—Lawrence Nelson, Hamil- 
ton, Ontario. 
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Home Movie Theaters | 


(Continued from page 53) 








tints, these six-volt lamps (Christmas 
tree bulbs are also good) were controlled 
from the projection booth for dim or 
bright effects. For special effects, tiny 
spotlights, fashioned from discarded dry 
cell flashlight reflectors, emphasize spe- 
cial sets. 

To protect stage and screen and give 
the layout a professional appearance, an 
oilcloth curtain, modernistically painted, 
is hand-controlled from the booth. A 
fabric curtain, however, will serve the 
purpose just as well. The upper edge of 
the material is sewed to loop rollers 
which move along a horizontal rod well 
above the stage front. An endless cord 
extends from stage to booth along the 
ceiling, and, by pulling one direction or 
the other, the curtains are quickly opened 
or closed. If desired, this hand-operation 
could easily be motor-driven. 

Packing the projector, sound equip- 
ment, recordings, reels and other miscel- 
lany into a 3 x 8 ft. projection booth pre- 
sented another problem. But this was 
quickly solved by partitioning the wall 
space into handy shelves, and utilizing 
the upper shelf in each case for support- 
ing projector and turntables. 

To give necessary altitude without re- 
sorting to tilting seats. a false floor 5 
inches high was erected in the booth. A 
tiny hole for the projector lens was cut 
5 ft. above the floor, while a larger peep 
hole for the operator was laid out at eye 
level. 

In our particular case, we found that 
12 regulation theater seats could be set up 
conveniently in three rows of four chairs 
each. This left an 18” aisle along the one 
side, sufficiently wide to handle even a 
sell-out. 

Obtained at a substantial discount from 
a dealer in used theatrical equipment, the 
chairs were scraped, refinished, and 
screwed to 1” wooden bases. 4” wide and 
7 ft. long. Each row of chairs is 18” 
apart. Three %4” strips of iron are 
mounted equidistant and at right angles 
to the wooden bases to prevent the chairs 
from tipping back. Since a rug covers 
the cement floor, this eliminates the need 
for securing the chairs to the floor itself. 

In actual projection, everything is con- 
trolled from the booth—auditorium lights, 
footlights, spotlights, curtain, and turn- 
table sound effects. Two turntables are 
used, and the sound is’ reproduced 
through a small portable radio set 
mounted behind a framed screen beneath 
the stage front. 

In most every city in the country there 
are amateurs who have gone to no small 
and expense to produce home- 
made palaces for public screenings. And 
in every instance, ingenuity plays an im- 
portant part, for no two theaters are ex- 
actly alike. 

For instance, Carroll Davidson, retir- 
ing officer of the Minneapolis Ciné Club 
and an active movie maker, has con- 
structed a portable, sound-equipped the- 
ater in the basement of his home. In- 
stead of the usual wooden walls, red 


pains 


plush drapes line the walls and stage 
front. Colored ceiling and curtain spot- 
lights furnish a realistic touch. A sound- 
proof laundry room with a windowed 
door serves as a convenient projection 
booth. And when wash day comes 
around, the Davidson theater can be com- 
pletely dismantled and converted into a 
clothes drying room in less than 15 min- 
utes. When the feminine members of the 
family are done with their domestic 
duties, the plush drapes are re-hung, and 
the show goes on. 

Dan Billman, Jr., another resourceful 
Minneapolis movie maker, has found that 
a sun room adjoining the living room 
provided an excellent booth for his home 
showings. Projector, turntables, micro- 
phone, and amplifier are conveniently 
placed on a card table and ‘pictures are 
thrown through the half-closed door to 
a screen mounted at the far end of the 
living room. Thus, projection and other 
noises are reduced to a minimum. 

Ray Rieschl, member of the program 
committee of the Minneapolis Ciné Club 
and recent inventor of a trick gadget 
which may revolutionize 8 mm filming 
has utilized his ability as a cartoonist and 
showcard writer in the design of his the- 
ater. 

The motif here is strictly nautical 
Stepping into the Rieschl theater is like 
walking out on the deck of an ocean 
liner. Basement walls and ceiling are 
painted battleship gray, with portholes, 
ventilators, and even a ship’s log as a 
guest book. The basement windows are 
bedecked with navy blue curtain: 
which white pilot wheels and anchors 
have been sewed. Along one entire ex- 
panse of wall a ship railing and ocean 
view have been hand-painted in oil, with 
a giant liner cruising off in the distance 
Laid out on the floor of the theater is a 
giant compass pointing true north. Al- 
though the entire theater area is only 
12 x 20 ft., the realistic setting gives the 
impression of much greater breadth. 

Mr. Rieschl, who has been movie-mak- 
ing less than two years, built his portable 
stage of wallboard in an afternoon. It is 
5 ft. high and 5 ft. wide, and the stage 
is only 18” deep. The 26” x 34” beaded 
screen is mounted against a dark cloth 
background, and light blue stage curtains 
are opened and closed by strings oper- 
ated from the booth. Cut-out silhouettes 
of an entire orchestra in the pit are 
mounted along the stage front, back- 
lighted by three red 712-watt bulbs, pro- 
curable at any dime store. A blue spot- 
light, revamped out of two round tobacco 
tins, performs admirably from under the 
basement ceiling. 

To make use of all available seating 
space, the projection booth is located in 
the adjoining furnace room, and movies 
are shown at an angle through a glassed 
hole in the wall. A home-made dual turn- 
table unit is employed for furnishing 
musical background and sound effects. 
The portable loud speaker is set up near 
the stage. Even behind one of the port- 
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holes a loud speaker has been mounted 
to provide music fresh from the parlor 
radio upstairs. Hence, guests may listen 
to their favorite radio programs during 
the intermissions. 

But mere ownership of a homemade 
movie theater is no guarantee of a smooth 
presentation. House lights should be 
dimmed and footlights brought up as the 
initial footage is being screened, and at 
no time should the auditorium remain 
completely dark. Professionals have dis- 
covered that softly glowing lights will 
help to reduce eye strain. 

When editing your films, replace all 
white leader strips with black, and cover 
the lens quickly as the trailer passes 
through the projector gate to prevent 
bright glare. A black-coated ketchup 
bottle cap serves nicely as a lens cap for 
fadein and fadeout effects. Careful at- 
tention to all minor details of projection 
will insure favorable reactions to your 
movies from every member of your au- 


dience.— 
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ture and it was ready for duty. 

The next step was to set it firmly on 
the lens board supports. This was also 
a matter of experimentation. In a short 
time the whole problem was solved. A 
small arm was attached to the cocking 
lever of the shutter and the lens mount- 
ing was turned at an angle where the 
buzzer armature could trip it with a 
downward movement. An ordinary flash- 
light with three 1!2-volt batteries sup- 
plied the current to operate the syn- 
chronizer. 

As in the case of the powder flashgun, 
no one individual could claim the credit 
for originality in making a synchronizer 
for the use of flashbulbs when they came 
into use. While we were working on our 
own models, so were other photographers, 
and we more or less pooled our efforts. 
In the early part of 1930, almost every 
newspaper cameraman was working with 
some sort of synchronizer, all of them 
home-made. 

As the flashbulb was perfected to a de- 
pendable stage, with some degree of light 
uniformity, synchronizer manufacturers 
appeared on the scene. At first there 
was a flashgun known as the Hipwell, 
which was made in Pittsburgh. 

The next in line was the High-Speed 
flashgun invented by a newspaper man 
named Grogan. This lamp came to the 
front for a short while. It was operated 
by the cable release which also closed the 
circuit. The tripping mechanism was at- 
tached to the front board and was set 
in motion by magnetic control. This 
gun was built into a special handle which 
also held the camera. 

Today there are two types of guns 
recognized as outstanding products in the 
synchronization field: the Mendelsohn 
and the Kalart. The Mendelsohn gun is 
of the magnetic type operated with the 
buzzer system. The tripping of the 
shutter is on much the same principle as 
that used by the pioneers though many 
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HIS man Meum 
started wood- 8 
craft with a scroll 
saw. Now he has an 
up-to-date shop in his 
basement and makes 
beautiful furniture 

of great variety. 






























[T's the chief pleasure of thousands of office 
workers, the hobby of leading business and 
professional men. In the basement of many a 
palatial home, the owner works along quietly, 
unbeknownst often to his nearest neighbors. 


Y following Craftsman’s detailed and 
simplified “‘instruction sheets for beginners,” 
|} using only a saw, plane, chisel and hammer, 
you can make this week your choice of a beautiful 
lasting piece of furniture (as shown in catalog). 
A beginner 


can maie 
bis 


For example: 
By Upon getting detailed in- 
(‘ox structions, a beginner 

Ve ee WS 

he» ? 


OA ak can make in one or 
—— 






two evenings a ma- 




















| hogany or walnut 
} < card table. When 

| or finished compare it 
foaeed ones with any similar 
top design using ||| table sold at stores 
sypplied |i any woodyou W for $15 to $20! (And 
complete choose; inlay- in addition yours 

| exquisite: til * mt will be unique, noth- 
| Pe ocak tceuet —." like it for 
} woods less than $8. Ss in any store.) 


So, likewise you can make stools, 

chairs, bookcases, hall clocks, piano benches, 
sofas, a musical instrument, etc., etc., (or 
beautiful scroll saw pieces). Marvelous for 
tired nerves:—you are busy making some- 
thing worth while, something to last; so all 
troubles are forgotten. Relief from worry. 
Light bodily exercise. Better sleep. Better 


health. A joy while busy.—Woodcraft beats 
golf as a hobby! A money maker too, in spare 
time for thousands of men. 








EXPERTS: You, too; NEED 
this new 1939 catalog and 
buyers guide to keep up to 
date. 136 pages . listing 
all kinds of wood- 
workers supplies, in- 
cluding all standard 
American and many 
rare, hard-to-find 
American woods, 
inlays, veneers, 
hardwares, 
tools, many big 
bargains, also 
235, yes 235 brand 
new scroll saw pat- 
terns, also new designs 
and new ideas, e.g. 6 pages 
on finishing explanation of in- 
lay work, care of the saw, 
brush, etc., Keep posted! 

















care of the 
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Extra For Beginners 
fat Craftsman Wood Service Co. figures 
for you and supplies you for each job with 
the exact woods you desire, American or fancy 
imported, exact hardware, all needed mis- 
cellany, and, if requested, detailed directions, 
measurements, etc., step by step. No trouble, 
no fuss, everything made clear and ultra- 
simple. GET STARTED! Waste no more time. 
ec 
Harold Hunt, President, 
J CRAFTSMAN WOOD SERVICE CO., 
2602 South Mary St., Chicago, III. i 
| Enclosed find 10c. Send latest 1939 edition 
of catalog and buyers guide [). | 
I If you also want (free with catalog) be- 
ginners instructions, ‘“‘How to start with i 








woodworking,” mark here []. 
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NEWER FASTER FILM 
HAS GREATER LATITUDE 


Movie Master S.S. Pan has a 
Weston rating of 50! Fully com- 
pensated for color it is the fast, 
inexpensive film you have been 
waiting for to make your indoor 
action movie shots. 

Use Movie Master S.S. Pan 
for snow scenes. Use a smaller 
camera stop opening—get more 
shadow detail and gradation. 
Movie Master S.S. Panchromatic 
film will in addition compensate 
for your minor exposure flaws. 
Try it today—you'll use it al- 
ways. 





Processing included Movie Master S.S. Pan is 
sold by leading dealers everywhere at only $5.00 
for 100 feet. In 16 mm only. 








BUCHHEISTER FILMS, 


RIDGEFIELD PARK, 


INC. 
NEW JERSEY 





JUWELLA 


_ Roll Film 21/4131, 
F 4.5 Juwella 


Ar rutstandis buy Eight 2 
14 0 tandard 120 film High- 
1Obe F4.5 anastigmat 
ter 









al 
dy. Bright 

heavily ickeled fittings. A Kare 
it $11.95, 


ALTIFLEX 


2\% «2% F2.9, Twin Lens Refiex. 
Improved 1 npact reflex 


»o 
nic 





Cerectine to [REDUCED TO 





Fine grad 


pod socket. Lugs for neck black " 
itstanding value @ 


strap 
covering. Dimensions: 5 1/8 « 3% «34. An 
$39.50 

Everything Sold om 10 Day Trial Basis 
Send for Our Latest Cata Liberal Allowance on Your 
fog and Bargain List Olid Equipment 


Ape Conens EXCHANGE 
“She House of Photographic Values 


142 FULTON STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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refinements have been made in its adap- 
tability to the camera. The Kalart em- 
ploys a different system. This gun has 
a special spring device which is attached 
to the shutter and its tripping is done by 
the cable release which also closes the 
current and fires the bulb. 

The very latest development, and inci- 
dentally it is not ready for general use, 
is the photoelectric cell synchronizer in- 
vented by Harry M. Biele, chief engineer 
of the Associated Press. This flashgun 
is entirely different in many respects. 
The light from the bulb activates a 
photoelectric cell which in turn controls 
the tripping device. The tripper is elec- 
trically operated but cannot be set in 
motion until the flashbulb is actually 
fired. 

This gun was originally designed to 
the requirements of Associated 
Press photographers. Like other types, 
it is made to employ any standard make 
of flashbulb. Mr. Biele, its inventor, is 
still working on some refinements which 
will eventually be beneficial to all flash- 
gun users. 

An important apparatus which has 
been installed in the factories of all syn- 
chronizer manufacturers is the oscillo- 
graph. When flashguns go out of order, 
as some do, the manufacturer can make 
a definite test in his own laboratory. The 
oscillograph reading tells exactly whether 
the gun is firing too soon or too late, ac- 
cording to the shutter speed tested by it. 

Since the introduction of synchroniza- 
tion there have also been various home- 
made methods of testing the results. One 
simple way is to place the battery handle, 
with a small light bulb in it, directly in 
front of the lens and in the center. Set 
the shutter and watch the groundglass. 
When the circuit is closed the light of 
the bulb will be seen on the groundglass. 
The amount of light seen on the glass 
tells the story of correct or imperfect 
synchronization. 

The matter of perfecting finer syn- 
chronization will naturally keep pace 
with progress made by flashbulb makers. 
The combined refinement of flashgun and 
flashbulb are inseparable. Cooperation 
between the manufacturers of each will 
bring forth future advancement, though 
the early, practical steps were taken 
primarily by the news cameramen whose 
livelihood depended on getting good 
pictures under any and all circum- 
stances.— 


*PHOTO QUIZ x 


These are the correct answers to the 
Photo-Quiz on Page 62 of this issue. 


1 Development of your film and prints 
* actually stops when they are immersed 
in short stop bath. 
? The Pola-screen is especially useful when 
* photographing store windows where 
there are likely to be undesirable reflec- 
tions. 
A weak projection light is preferable to 
* a strong light for enlarging thin nega- 
tives. 


meet 


4 The ‘'Tessar'’ is one of the most popular 

* lens formulas because of its ability to 
render very sharp definition. 

4 The statement that orthochromatic film 

* is color blind is incorrect. It is highly 
sensitive to all colors except red. 

6 You would have an 

* cleaner. 


excellent tray 
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A Free-Lance Laments 
(Continued from page 38) 








a plan which is bad for the entire pho- 
tographic profession. They offer, say, five 
dollars for negatives made of their equip- 
ment at work. Of course, it is necessary 
for the photographer to make and show 
several, in order to sell one. Some of 
these manufacturers demand 8 x 10 nega- 
tives, and will buy none smaller. Do you 
know why they want their negatives 
8x10? No, it is not because the smaller 
negatives will not blow up, for they are 
buying only top quality negatives any- 
way. It is because projection prints cost 
more to make than contact prints, and 
from this negative for which they will 
pay five dollars (it would cost them 10 
to 20 times that much to get negatives at 
their own expense) they have a great 
many prints made for their publicity de- 
partment. Then, when an editor wants 
a print of a farm tractor at work in the 
field, instead of buying it from such mar- 
kets as are available to him, he writes the 
publicity department of this concern, and 
gets all the prints he wants without 
charge. The publicity department gets 
some free publicity by having cheap pho- 
tographs of their tractors appear in print; 
the editor gets a print which costs him 
nothing, and the photographer finds him- 
self competing against his own work, at 
ruinous terms! 

Case history: Photographer “Z,” age 
30, no previous evidence of insanity in 
the family. “Z” saw a swell new tractor 
in a field, in a photogenic and dramatic 
setting. He made a series of shots and 
offered them to the factory, which se- 
lected one out of ten submitted, paying 
$5 for print and negative. It so happened 
that the negative was only 24 inches 
square, but there was nothing about the 
print to indicate its size. The buyer ex- 
pected to get a negative the same size as 
the print, 8 x 10. He was quite upset, 
made it clear that he would buy no more 
negatives of this size, but would pay in 
the proportion of $5 for 8 x 10. 

“Z” figured that, if he has as good luck 
in acceptance as in this case, he would 
have to shoot only 4,000 exposures to doa 
total business of $100, but of course his 
expense would have to come out of that 
amount. 

This photograph has been used in sev- 
eral magazines of nation-wide circulation 
and no one knows to how many other 
uses it has been put. A single sale to 
the right market would have netted at 
least $10 with negative retained by the 
photographer, and had it reached the 
right market might have brought much 
more. “Z’ was completely cured. 

One free-lance photographer to my 
knowledge makes a flat price of $2 per 
print for everything sold, with no guar- 
antee of any kind as to exclusiveness, 
first rights, etc. 

Another has a sliding scale of prices, 
with no floor and no ceiling; has sold 
identical prints from the same negative 
to one buyer for $1.50 and to another for 
$35, with a very good reason in both 
cases: reason 1 being the buyer would 
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Si-Mi X-Y Reversal Com- 
pound enables you to 
process your Dufaycolor 
Film without removing 
the film from your tank. 





Completely 
eliminates light 

flashing and re-devel- 
opment. Process your own color film 
with SI-MI X-Y REVERSAL COMPOUND 
which in conjunction with the Dufaycolor 
Developing Kit completely develops Du- 
faycolor or any black and white reversal 
film in 15 minutes. At all leading dealers 


Send for descriptive literature A-5 
GENERAL DISTRIBUTORS 


YALE YNN Reon 


= 425 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 











say letters 
from amateurs everywhere 


W ILLIAM MORTENSEN, world 
camera artist, says GAMMA ‘D’ 





famed 
offers 


the finest atomic grain commercially avail- 
ble . . . superb modeling . luminous 
shadows .. . longer life. It is stabilized 
igainst light and, under normal conditions, 
Is non-toxic and non-staining. 
Many other users write ‘us confirming 
Gamma ‘D’ superiority. Your dealer has 
t, or write for free booklet. 
GAMMA ‘D’ Atomic Fine Grain De 
veloper - ; Pare .. $2.15 
GAMMA ‘D’ Fixing Solution = 75 
GAMMA ‘D’ Hardening Solution -90 
GAMMA ‘D’ Universal Developer 
(larger negatives and paper) 1.50 
OXF PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 
Dept. P-2, Beverly Hills, California 


Also agents for the Mortensen Texture Matrix 
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not pay more; reason 2, the buyer was 
willing to pay it. If there is any other 
business or profession in the United 
States with such trade practices, I have 
never heard of it. 

The pitiful part of the whole situation 
is that, in some respects, these practices, 
silly as they are, seem to be justified. 
Other merchandise is sold almost alto- 
gether on the basis of cost of production 
and competitive conditions. Free-lance 
photography just does not seem to be 
adaptable to such yardsticks. It is prob- 
ably more comparable to free-lance writ- 
ing, in which an article or story in some 
minor publication might be worth five 
dollars, but the same words, if acceptable 
at all to a national magazine like the 
Saturday Evening Post, might be worth 
five hundred. 

Fortunately, all markets are not poor 
markets, and all buyers do not expect the 
photographer to do all their speculating 
for them. A case history: 

Photographer “X” received a rush call 
for a stock photograph. He did not have 
it, but was able to make it that afternoon, 
and had it on the editor’s desk in a far 
distant city the next morning by air mail. 
A purchase order was issued for the pho- 
tograph, but no price specified, so, taking 
a running broad jump in the dark, “X” 
billed it at $25. 

“Dear X,” a letter came in reply. “We 
are passing your invoice today at fifty 
dollars, as this is the price we ordinarily 
pay for such material.” 

It was X’s turn to drop dead. 

(Author’s note: All cases cited in this 
article are true, and can be verified by 
correspondence.) —™ 


Candid Shots 


(Continued from page 8) 








vertisers’ apparatus regardless of merit. 
They go into quite a glow over several 
worthless machines .. .” 

Let it be clearly stated that the ed- 
itorial contents of PopuLAR PHOTOGRAPHY 
has never been influenced by advertisers. 
We consider it part of our job to describe 
photographic inventions and apparatus, 
however, we do not praise and don’t go 
into a glow. 

As a matter of fact, the Editorial De- 
partment of this magazine knows just as 
little about the contents of the ads in the 
forthcoming issue as any outsider. By 
the time we can satisfy our curiosity 
about the ads in any one issue, the ed- 
itorial contents of that issue has been 
long edited and “put to bed.” 


ULIEN BRYAN, on one of his highly 

successful lecture tours, dropped in to 
say hello to us the other day. Confronted 
with letters from readers of his article in 
last month’s Poputar PHoToGcrapHy, he 
admitted that it was indeed possible to 
make good travel pictures even if one 
carried somewhat lighter equipment than 
the three movie cameras, four Leicas and 
one Speed Graphic he usually takes on 
his trips. He promised that in his next 
article he will give the amateur new, 
practical pointers on how to get the best 
possible results while photographing 
abroad.—A. B. H. 
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For Amateur and Professional 
The Most Complete, Up-to- 
Date, Authoritative 
Book of Its Kind 
650 PAGES 
225 titus- 
trations 












Th 
finest 
work avail- | 

able on every 
phase of photog- 
raphy from purchase 
of camera through all 
Stages of picture taking, 
developing and printing, to 
full-color photography. An out- 
standing expert gives you, in clear 
language, diagrams, and pictures, his 
methods for lighting, exposure, develop- 
ing, fixing, washing, drying, intensifying, 
reducing, printing, enlarging, and mount- 
ing. Covers optics, emulsions, mono- 
chrome, sensitizing, filters, Kodochrome, 3-color pho- 
tography, describing many unusual processes and effecta, 


The PROFESSIONAL TOUCH 
IN ALLYOUR PHOTOS / 


“PHOTOGRAPHY, 
Principles and Practice” 
by C. B. Neblette, Head o! 


Dept. of Photographic Technol- 
ogy, Rochester Athenaeum and 
Mechanics Inst., Rochester, N. Y. 


NEW °"sSicn™ 


METHODS AND FORMULAE 
FOR EVERY PROCESS 


develop- 






























History of Photography—with recent 
ments. 

The Camera—selection and use. 

Photographic Optics—depth, focal distances, aper- 
ture, ete. 

Photographic Objectives. 

Emulsions—how prepared, cdlor se nsitfhing, ete. 

The Latent Photographic Image—reactions dure 
ing exposure. 


Photographic Sensitometry—measuring speed, 
gamma, latitude, color sensitivity, etc. 
Negative Materials—principal types and char- 


acteristics. 

Reproduction of Tone. 

Reproduction of Color 
source, filters, etc. 

Exposure—theory, exposure metres and use. 

Development—equipment, agents, and use. 

Fixation—new theories. 

Washing and Drying—equipment, tests for hypo 
ete. 

Intensification and Reduction—al! useful proc- 
esses described. 

Improvement of the Negative—-'ocal intensifying 
and reducing, removing and adding backgrounds, 
retouching, titling, dyes, varnishing, etc 

Printing—tone reproduction, exposure, developing 
fixing, drying, vignetting, double printing, etc., o 
various contact papers. 

Projection Printing—equipment, 
nique, etc. 

Print Finishing and Mounting. 

Printing Processes—iron, platinotype, carbon, gum 
bichromate, carbro, bromoil and other processes 
(3 chapters) 

Three Color Photography—theory and practice of 
making 3-color negatives and prints (2 chapters 


in Monotone—light 


papers, tech- 


Screen Plates—and other transparency processes in- 
cluding 
hodachrome, 


Autochrom, Agfa, Finlay, Dufaycolor 


etc. 


SEND NO MONEY 


This big 650 page book beautifully 
bound in black gold stamped cloth 
sent postpaid for 10 DAYS’ FREE 
EXAMINATION. Then return it 
or send $2.50 as first payment and 
$2.00 monthly for two months — 
$6.50 in all. 


Pee eS eet eae enrms 


i MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY f 
BD. Van Nostrand Co., Inc.. 250 Fourth Ave., N. Y. a 
' Send * Photography— Its Principles and Practice,” 650 mages, in hand 


some sturdy cloth, postpaid. In 10 days I will return it or send 
i $2.50 as first payment and $2.00 monthly for two er 50 in 
P.#.-2-89) ft 





all (5% discount for cash. Same return privilege). 





© For free catalog best 
4 technical information, check <r If you do not want 
rapby—Principles and Practice,” cross out paragraph above 


books of practical inated end 
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Crystal Beaded! 
30 x 40 Inches! 


$10.00 








ient box-type model, 
Solid wood case, 
Screen attached 







smooth, 
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351 West 52nd Street 














Easy to use: Just 
place film between 
plates — pull down 
lever. No glass or 
book needed. 








this new American-made 
larger produces 
velous detail—with a 
effort! Simplified 
eliminates all fumbling 
risks in handling strip ne 
enlarges portions from 
tives, film or glass. 
Uses standard 60 watt 
or D.C. 


condenser 









system. 









without emphasizing flaws. 
caler has 











ture 


camerd. 


@ WRITE for FREE 
Paul St., 


KALER 








The Kaler Co., 163 Se. 
















“blow-ups”’ 


negative 

and 

gatives. 
larger 


ally brilliant and fast 
With Wollensak 2” focus 
(in iris diaphragm) Kaler 


1luminum 
throughout—accurately machined, pre- 


sets 


New York City 


Kaler 
of 


bulb. 


Cool in operation. 


£4.5 


THE NEW SCREEN SENSATION! 


BRITELITE- 


Truvision 


DUNBAR SPECIAL 


Box-Type SCREEN 


A new screen-thrill for those who want a 
quality showing at a low price. 
Truvision crystal beaded fabric. 


spring rollers 
. no ripples 
$12.50 

2.50 


Dept. PP 


Made especially for miniature films, 
En- 
mar- 
minimum 
holder 
scratch 
Also 


nega- 


of 


A.C. 
Double 
Yields exception- 
illumination. 
lens 


enlarges 


< astings 


cisely aligned. Construction is com- 
pact, rigid, durable. Here, truly, is 
the enlarger to match the finest minia- 


folder 
Rochester, nm. ¥. 


Britelite- 
Conven- 
up anywhere. 
leatherette covered. 
to heavy 
sturdy metal support. . 
clear surface. 
Square (Slide) 38x40 inches 
Complete Range of Models from 
Ask to see the new NU-MATIC Automatic 
Portable Box-Type Screen, 30x40 ins. $17.50 
Complete Catalog of 
Picture Accessories. 


Motion Picture 


SCREEN AND ACCESSORIES CO., 
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WITH FINE, SHARP DETAIL 


ONLY 


49.50 
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Trade Notes and News 


(Continued from page 66) 











35c per bottle (sufficient to make over 200 
tests) and will soon be available from deal- 
ers It is distributed by Wholesale Photo- 
graphic Supply Co., 145 East 60th St., New 
York City 
ANNOUNCEMENT is made of a new Fedco 
Adjustabl« Developing Tank with = snap- 
lock cover that makes it absolutely light 
proof, by Raygram Corp., 425 Fourth Ave 
New York City The tank is made of bake- 
lite, has a wide funnel for filling and side 
vent for pouring. Center core is hollow to 
illow insertion of thermometer, and the 
spiral reel is adjustable to all sizes from 
mm (36 exp.) to No 116 inclusive. 


Priced at $3.75 





A NEW movie titler that eliminates printed 
titles and the job of setting up individual 
letters is the new Universal Automatic Tit- 
ler announced by Universal Camera Corp., 
28 West 23rd St., New York City This de- 
vice is capable of setting up three rows of 
twelve characters each by means of 36 
mall wheels, each operating a continuous 
ribbon of 42 characters. The device meas- 
ures 4x84 and can be used with any 
movie camera. It sells for $3.95 
DEVELOPMENT of a_ new all-foil-filled 
“news” Photoflash lamp—relatively small in 
size but surprisingly high in effective light 
output is an- 

nounced by the Gen- 

eral Electric : Com- waar 

pany. It will be GENthat 

known as Photoflash FLecvaic 

Lamp No. 21 Flash 

characteristics ar 

such as to permit 

sure synchroniza- 

tion The flash is 

rated = at 50,000 to 

60,000 lumen sec- 

onds as contrasted to No. 21 

the 45,000 lumen- Photoflash. 
second flash of the 

larger No. 20. The new lamp is said to 
provide suflic ient light to permit the taking 
of satisfactory pictures at distances up to 
15 feet from the subject at 1/200 sec., f 11, 
with fast panchromatic film. Lamps are 
priced at 20c. 

SEVERAL important features have been 
incorporated into the new Pilot Super roll 
film reflex camera It has a built-in ex- 
posure meter of the visual type, removable 
lens, eye-level finder, and metal focal plane 


shutter with speeds up to 1/200 sec. Another 
feature is the choice of two picture sizes, 
either 12 pictures 2144x2% or 16 pictures 
1% x2} The Pilot Super is available with 
the following lenses 4.5 ($25); 3.5 
($32.50); f 2.9 ($40) Further informa- 
tion may be obtained from the distributor, 
Burleigh Brooks, Inc., 127 West 42nd St., 
New York City 

AN ENTIRE new series of home movies is 
being produced by Beacon Films, 53. E. 
Ohio St., Chicago, [ll Issued once a month 
they will cover every angle of sports, travel, 
education, and humor, and retail as fol- 
lows 8 mm, 50’, $1.75; 180’, $5.50. 16 
mm, 100’, $3.50; 360’, $10. Sound-on-film, 


350’, $17.50 


A SIMPLE, self-explanatory reading method 
and additional sensitivity is claimed for the 
recently announced Photrix SS exposure 
meter with its high output photocell The 
meter is encased in a one-piece bakelite 
molding with no protruding parts. All 
ures are under gl very legible, 
arranged so as to simplify operation 

’Vhotrix SS for $17.50. Additional in- 
formation may be had on application from 
the distributor, Intercontinental Marketing 
Corp., 8 West 40th St., New York City. 


iSs, 


sells 


NRLLOPHANE envelopes for filing nega- 
tives are available in three popular sizes— 
rie mm, 24%x3%, and 34x4%—and dis- 

ibuted by National Photo Labs, 816 Third 
ce New York City. These envelopes 
prevent scratches and are easy to file. 
Prices sent on application 


A PROTECTIVE 
tion with flash 

Wholesale Photog 
East 60th St., New 
bler-shaped guard 


device for use in connec- 
bulbs is announced by 
raphic Supply Co., 145 
York City It is a tum- 
made of acetate stock 
that is simply inverted over the lamp. The 
device, known as Flashgard, comes in two 
sizes, at 75¢e and Six Write to the distrib- 
utor for further information. 











from the 


Complete Photographic Store 


@ Automat’ Rolleiflex, Tessar f 


eveready case, like new....... a 97.50 
@ National Graflex, Il f 3.5, excellent 

condition 6 alae Dia skalelecntord 47.00 
@ Weltini, 35 mm autofocus, Xenon f 2 

compur shutter ; .. 69.50 
@ Retina, 35 mm chrome f 3.5, as new.. 32.50 
@ Exakta Vv. P. chrome, Zeiss Biotar 

f 2, perfec )y .. 137.50 
@ Super Ikonta “B,’’ Tessar f 2.8, ex- 

cellent value -. Ce 
@ Retina II, coupled range finder f 2, 

eveready Case, perfect. 86.50 
@ Primartfle » 13.5 em Bio-Tess 

f 2.8 ) as new. 145.00 








10 Days’ FREE Trial on All Used Cameras 
We are franchised 
all leading 
projectors 






dealers 

makes of 

and 

WRITE FOR FREE BARGAIN 
LIST No. 64 


Terms 


for 
cameras, 
accessories. 


‘rades accepted arranged 
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REACE OF MIND 
FOR CAMERA 
ADDICTS 


Your investment in Cameras and Equip- 
ment needs the “All Risks’ Worldwide 
insurance protection which only the 
Camera Policy can give. All of your 
photographic apparatus is insured 
against Theft, Breakage, Fire, Accidents 
and practically every other ‘hazard: — 


Insurance for One Year 
up to $250 costs $5 - over $250 at rate of 2% 
Why not take this sensible precaution? 
r= == Mail coupon for information liad | 














j MARINE OFFICE OF AMERICA, 1 
116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
I Dear Sirs: Without obligation, please give 1 
1 me particulars regarding your Camera i] 
P Floater Policy i 
i Name i 
1 Street i 
Se ee eee J 


| 


r 
movies © 
what you way i% haves, it 
“E raises 

i, 


& owe ern 
gisele: 
ers, “4 Prompt servi 1 
sories mera , ae 39. 

oy library - 





DON’T LOSE YOUR SHIRT! 


Because of Developer Stain amazing new ACE 
DEVELOPER STAIN RE MOVER 2 absolutely remove 


stains from M.Q., paraphenylene-diamine and other 
forms of developer commonly used, providing applied 
before daundorine Bint or trousers. SEND $1.00 


TODAY for a 


ous »ply of this new 
ACE 


DEVELOPER “ST AIN, REMC IVER 


renee ENTERPRISES 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


discovery, 


AC 
43—4th St. South 











MAKE MONEY 


At Home / 


FARN money working at home or in studio coloring 





photos and miniatures in oil. Learn ‘‘Koehne Method” 
in few weeks. Work done by this method is beautiful and 
indemand. No previous experience needed. Many make 
money full or spare time this easy way. Send for free 
booklet, ‘Make Money at Home” and requirements. 
NATIONAL ART SCHOOL, Inc. 
3601 Michigan Avenue, Dept. 2262, Chicago, Iinois 


EXTRA MONEY! 


spare hours into cash. Easy work. 
Write now for subscription supplies and detailed 
instructions. Address Boosters’ Club, POPULAR 
PHOTOGRAPHY, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il 





Turn your 
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FOR THIS HANDY 
SPEED RATING 


CARD FOR POPULAR 


FILMS EREC" 


When you use these emul- 
sion speed ratings with Pavelle Ultra Fine Grain 
development, you will achieve a degree of perfec- 
tion in your negative which was impossible here- 
tofore. 

The reason for this is the high uniformity result- 
ing from the precise control methods employed. 
The chemicals are photo-pure and tested before 
compounding the formulae. All solutions are kept 
at a fixed temperature by thermostats. Frequent 
sensitometric tests check developer and determine 
time-gamma_ curve. 
proper gamma. Films are handled with extreme 
care, and finally, every film developed in ultra 
fine grain is protected by the Peerless-Pavelle 
Vaporate Treatment. 

To secure this pocket card and new complete 
catalog of photographic services, write to Mr. Sands. 


ener 


en - eaen 


16 East 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 





Mendelsohn again does the unexpected 


with new low prices on the improved 


“The First and Last Word 


in Synchronizers”’ 






UNIVERSAL 
SPEEDGUN 


new bulb socket, ad- 
justable aplanatic re- 


At your deal- 
er, or write 


for details. flector, battery case 
Send 3c stamp . a 
fou now packet free from wires. 3 
slide scale of foot extension for 
correct expo- 

suse Sach. bulb and reflector. 

-. wept. PP-1 











MODEL C SPEEDGUN 


for speed Graphic. All electric, permanent 
bracket, synchronizes perfectly with 
new or old style compur shutter. $12.50 


Made in the U. S. A. by 


202 EAST 44TH ST.. NEW YORK CITY 
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His First Year 


(Continued from page 25) 














| the light concentrated on the head and 
| shoulders. 
| below the lens and slightly to the right of 
| the cameraman, and an intense condenser- 


| above the model and concentrated on the 


| raphy, some of his finest work has been 


Automatic timing assures | 





right and slightly above the subject with 


A 500-watt flood was placed 


spotlight, which Hutchins uses to get 
“punchy” effects, was placed to the left 


face. 
But although Hutchins has done a 
great deal of excellent high-key photog- 


definitely in the low-key mood. It is in- 
dicative of his technical as well as his 
pictorial ability that not a single example 
of either type which he has sent out for 
exhibition has ever been rejected. 

| At the Yonkers Salon this year A Gen- 
| tleman of Verona was awarded a blue 
ribbon for the “best print in the show” 
rating. At the New York Salon of Pho- 
| tography, which hung four of Hutchins’ 
prints with the highest total rating of any 
entrant, Nicholas Haz, in commenting on 
the work, said that Hutchins’ low-key 
studies called Apache and A Gentleman ; 
of Verona were without question prac- 
| tically perfect pictures. Recently Hutch 
| received notice that four of his prints 
| have been hung in the Philadelphia 
| Salon—an honor which, as far as the | 
| oldest member of the club can recall, has 
| never been given to any photographer 
| before. | 
| Looking at the character studies that | 

Hutchins has done, the average amateur 
| is liable to exclaim, “But that’s all cos- 

tume stuff. I haven’t any costumes like | 
| that to work with, and I can’t get any.” | 
| Truthfully, Hutchins hasn’t many of 
| those costumes either. In making Judith 
a piece of lace that happened to be in the 
house was draped over the model’s head 
and shoulders. Apache was costumed 
with the same ease and homey simplic- 
ity. Hutchins’ picture of the cowboy, 
called Pete, wasn’t costumed at all. A 
friend of his, Pete Martinez of Tucson, | 
| Arizona, the famous cowboy artist, came 
| to town to participate in the annual 
Madison Square Garden Rodeo, and 
| Hutchins brought him up to the studio to 
| pose. 
| Frequently Hutchins is asked where 
| he gets his models, for all of his work 
| has that character which comes only 
| from the fortunate combination of an ex- 
cellent model and technical skill. 

“My models,” he says, “are my friends, 
my mother, my father, but I take their 
pictures not because I like them per- 
sonally but rather because they all have 
interesting faces. I particularly like to 
photograph people with “flat” faces. They 
are much more photogenic.” 

Time has shown that Hutchins can 
do a great deal with most anybody. 
| Since his work has begun to attract at- 
| tention he has been swamped by people 
who want him to take their pictures. In 
a small way he has done some of this, 
| but he avoids it as much as possible. He 
doesn’t get any fun out of it, and to| 
| him the time involved is practically | 





| 
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nat oe ROMOSA 


THE Better FILM 
FOR PHOTOFLOOD 
AND PHOTOFLASH 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


You will be taking plenty of 
pictures after the holidays 
using new and improved arti- 
ficial illumination. Photoflood 
and photoflash bulbs require 
full cooperation with your film 
for correctly exposed, prop- 
erly rendered negatives. Pan- 
chromosa supplies this co- 
operation in speed, making 
snapshots a simple matter. 
Balanced color correction as- 
sures proper rendering of 
flesh tones and all colored 
objects. Panchromosa is g bet- 
ter film in all respects and 
once you use it, night photog- 
raphy will be an occasion 
of pleasure and photographic 
success. In all popular cam- 
era sizes, roll films, film 
packs, and 35 mm. cartridges 
of 36 and 18 exposures, refills 
of 36 and 18 exposures. 


...and for CINE PICTURES 


with photoflood lights the well known 
and popular Gevaert 16mm. PANCHRO 
SUPER REVERSAL highly recommended 
for indoor home movies. 100 ft. $6.00 
—50 ft. $3.25. Suggested Weston Ex- 
posure Setting —Tungsten 16. Day- 
light loading prices include process- 
ing and return postage. Enjoy theatre 
quality movies at little expense. 

Send for the catalog-price list showing the 


line of Gevaert Products which your dealer 
has or can obtain for you, 








Jue GEVAERT COMPANY of AMERICA Jac 


4 We th Stree New York 
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[—— SCRAM 


—ruler, pencil and eraser! 


You’re not needed because fans are 
mounting pictures with Henry Herbert’s 


MOUNT-O-GRAPH 


“Centers Pictures to Hairline Accuracy” 

















Of course, you don't like to spend hours 
measuring, marking and making mistakes 
trying to place your picture in the artistic 
center of the mount. But, until the Mount- 
O-Graph came along, you couldn't do any- 
thing about it. Now, in just three easy 
motions with the Mount-O-Graph, you 
quickly and accurately keep the borders 
of the picture lined up with the center of 
the mount. Made of all metal, the Mount- 
O-Graph is shaped like a T-Square and 
works like a charm, 
$3 75 Sg dealer or write for folder, 


Pi, “| Swapped My Pencil and 
Ruler for a Mount-O-Graph”’. 


Made in the U. S. A. 














HENRY HERBERT 


483-485 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Folia Your Photos 
FOTOFOLIO 


Now you can keep an up-to-date record 
of your daily activities by a new method. 
Your pictures are easy to mount — Easy 





to find—Easy to review. You can keep 
your “week-end” srctie all on one page. 
Its amazing compac s thrills you —25 
pictures to the page. gee neat and 
orderly the way you like to display them. 
First 1 lea for keeping snapshots in 
90 years. It’s really got something. —Foto- 
folio. I > models, arrangements are 
made for holding the negative itself in 
an envelope imme diately under its print. 
There I Fot ofolio for your size snapshot. 
On sa at up-to-the-minute stores — Ask 


for Fotofolio. 
Send for illustrated Booklet. 


FOTOFOLIO 


E. MILES COMPANY, SO. LANCASTER. MASS 





! 
| 











POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


wasted. Once he has made his prints he 
invariably gives the negatives to the sub- 
ject, being no longer interested. 
Technically, Hutch is one of the most 
careful of photographers. In taking his 
pictures in the studio he usually works 
at apertures of f 16 to f 32 to get abso- 
lutely perfect sharpness and detail 
throughout. Today instead of using 5x7 
negatives he prefers 8x10’s and doesn’t 
expect to change. By using the same 
panchromatic film at all times he has 
come to know his exposure under prac- 


tically all conditions, and therefore does 
not depend on an exposure meter in his 
work. 


Perhaps the secret of Hutchins’ success 
lies in his absolute devotion to critical 
detail. In development he agitates con- 
tinuously, and although he develops all 
of his negatives by inspection he rarely 
turns on the dark green safelight for any 
period of time, preferring to flash it for 
a few seconds or less rather than chance 
any possible fogging of the negative. For 
his development he prefers a 
personal glycin formula with a short- 
stop bath before fixing. 

In printing his negatives Hutchins 
works with a mercury vapor type enlarger 
stopped down to give plenty of time for 
any dodging of the print which he 
may feel is necessary. Development is 
invariably in amidol for bromide prints. 

Chalking the final print to match tones, 
and spotting the print whenever neces- 
sary are the final steps in finishing up 
his work. Because of the general trend 
toward larger exhibition prints he makes 
14x17 and 16x20 prints, in most cases, 
instead of 11x14’s. 

At the Camera Club they are saying, 
“John Hutchins will be heard from to- 
day,” and they mean it.—f 


negative 


Darkroom Film Winder 
ewe winders for loading 35 mm film 
in the darkroom come at all prices, 
but the one shown in the photograph has 
served well and cost only 50 cents, 25 
cents for the hand drill, and 25 cents for 


oe 





Hand drill and vise make film winder. 


the small bench vice, both purchased in 
the five and ten cent store. 

The reel on which the film is wound fits 
over the wooden pin shown. This pin is 
merely a piece of round doweling of the 
proper diameter, into one end of which a 
screw has been placed. When the head 
of the screw has been cut off, there re- 
mains a shank which may be placed in 
the chuck of the hand drill. This device 
is very satisfactory, and is most easily 
used when mounted as shown, the left 
hand guiding the film and keeping it taut, 
while the right turns the crank.—I. Clyde 
Cornog, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE THALHAMMER CO. 


Sar} 121 Fremont Ave., 









Los Angeles 








ENLARGER 


It has everything you want in 
a photo enlarger. A very fast | 
ANASTIGMAT 3% -inch| 


lens; negative carrier; masked 
easel; diaphragm; lamp; etc. 
Send for FREE CIRCULAR. 


$9.85 delivered. 
PERFECT 


ENLARGER CO. 
Dept. P 
333 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C, 
BIGGEST 


CAMERA VA LU E 
ALTIFLEX . 


Lifts you out of the Snapshot 
class. See each picture before 
you make it Get splendid 





TODAY'S 





results. This Twin Lens Re- 
flex Camera with Rodenstock 
Trinar F2.9 lens in compur 
delayed action shutter, speeds 
from 1 to 1/250 secs. Built- 
in exposure meter and self 


timer. 24%x2% 12 pictures 
to a roll on the popular 120 


film. 
SPECIAL J AT $35 


Eveready case $3.50 extra 
TRADE-INS ACCEPTED 
10 DAY TRIAL BASIS 
Write for circular of many 
other bargains 
OLDEN CAMERA & LENS 
1265 Broadway (Dept. P-2) 








co. 
New York City 


Four Times as Much Film for Your Money! 


35MM MOTION PICTURE FILM 
Guaranteed Perfect 
“LOAD YOUR OWN” 25 Ft.—S$Lse 
Du Pont Superior or Eastman Super X 











—- ULTRA—25 Ft. . $150 
1 out 
V a ee ne $1.50 
uaranteed 
OPTICAL DEVELOPMENT CORP. 
1560 Broadway New York 











ADJUSTABLE 


Rubber Bottle Stopper 
Stainless Steel Bottom 







AIR-TIGHT 
Keeps Solution Fresh 
Fits % Gal. & 1 Gal 
Price 20c ea.; 3 for 50c 












Postage Prepaid 








PERFECT 


$9.85 | 


Try it for ten days FREE!) 
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WOODSTOCK Buioen 


Winner...Most World's 
School Contests— 


EASY TERMS—FREE TRIAL 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE DEPT. B-? 


WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., 










WOODSTOCK, ILl. 
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$1.50 
$50 
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’ TALKING 
ABOUT 


° KEMP PRINT WASHER 
Keeps your wash water crystal 
clear. Drain the Hypo from 
the bottom. Use in sink or 
basin. Prevents overflow. For 


negatives or prints 


‘ee 
| Non-breakable. Takes film up 
| to 3%”. Needs only 4 oz. of 

solution. Acid and scratch 

proof roller holds film down 


Ideal for Dufoycolor 


ry YN 
0 N 
‘ ms 
PE 


Helps you to get brilliant pic 
tures. Made of flexible rub- 
ber. Snaps over fens. Is also a 
Filter Holder. 6 sizes, 22 to 
46 mm 

At Your Deater 


k, Vanufactured hy 
Emp 


/ CAMERA SUPPLY CO 











ALHAMBRA, CALIFORNIA 


NEW! AUTOMATIC TITLER | 


For Any Make 
Movie Camera 





MARIORIE’S 
MASQUERADE 


PARTY- 19395 


Front View, showing speci- 
men set-up... ready tu shoot 
¢ Sets up titles 
automatically 
¢ No loose letters 
¢ No gadgets 
¢ No pencil 
¢ No printing - — 
Rear View, showing w 
You can set-up _ operate characters 
1512 letters and numbers by simply 
turning wheels. At all dealers or Universal 
Camera Corporation, New York City. 


JN 


¥ 




















THE RAID 
FROM MARS 


Read the story of an amazing raid on 
Earth by men from Mars. And many 
other great stories and articles. Com- 
plete in the March issue. 





NOW ON SALE AT ALL NEWSSTANDS 
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Photomurals 
(Continued from page 21) 











done in a small home-made shop or in a 
huge production studio, a photomural 
from start to finish involves the taking 
of pictures, the enlargement of pictures, 
and mounting them on a wall instead of 
on a bit of board or in an album. 

No two persons will agree on the exact 
number of steps required in producing a 
photomural and no two producers will 
take the same number of steps. We list 
here what we consider the vital steps. 

First comes selection of the picture. 
This may be done mentally or actually. 
It may take days, weeks, or months. It 
is vital. Taste, requirements of the in- 
terior and of the photomural, a dozen 
factors enter in. But no one can make a 
photomural without a picture. 

The second step is welded with the 
first. It is measuring. Areas must be 
measured with infinite accuracy. If 
curving walls are involved, corners, ob- 
stacles of any sort, make proper allow- 
ances. If the job is at all intricate, call 
in a carpenter or paper-hanger. Have 
him make the measurements, too, and 
check with yours. And remember, pho- 
tomural paper stretches and is applied 
wet. The degree of stretch varies but 
you can count three-fourths of an inch 
to the yard in width of the roll. 

Now comes a step that has a wide vari- 
ety of application but it is considered im- 
portant no matter how simple the job 
may be. It is called preparing the visual. 

In a large installation, this involves the 
making of a scale model of the interior 
of the room, mounting the mural on this 
model in proper proportions, and study- 
ing the results. Obviously, few amateurs 
would need to go to such trouble for a 
relatively simple, one-panel or one-wall 
photomural, but even here a visual is 
helpful. Make a visual in the form of a 
pencil sketch, including the details that 
are to be close to the finished photomu- 
ral— the doors, windows, curtains, or 
other objects. This is a preliminary step, 
like the first two. 

Up to this point, you have done little 
but plan. You are now ready to go into 
production and the first step is the prep- 
aration of the negative. Just how large 
this should be, what has to be done to it, 
and many other details depend entirely 
on the job at hand, the size and power of 
your enlarging equipment, and other fac- 
tors. 

It is essential that every flaw be elim- 
inated. Retouching here will prevent 
registry of an enlarged defect on the fin- 
ished print. If the negative is to be en- 
larged by sections, that is, if only parts 
of it are to be printed at one time, as is 
usually the case, it must be marked in 
such a way that the prints can be 
matched, centered, skived (skiving will 
be explained later), and identified. And 
the markings must not show on the fin- 
ished print as it is to appear on the wall. 
Furthermore, all these markings must be 
applied with due allowance for the later 
stretching of the paper. 

Some producers make scratches on the 








EXPOSURE IS THE 
KEY TO GOOD 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Consistently good exposure comes only 
through the use of a reliable exposure 
meter. We suggest the following two 
famous thoroughbreds. 








For a visual meter, you can’t beat the 
tiny, feather-weight EXPOPHOT, with 
its direct-reading, chest-level use and 
complete reliability. 


Quick, accurate, simple, positive. 


onty $1.75 
MINI PHOTOSCOP 


is the deluxe electric meter for ALL 
types of photography . . . still or movie, 
monotone or color. 











For movies exclusively, you may prefer the 
CINE PHOTOSCOP at the same price, with 


calibrations 


for all possible movie camera 
settings. 


Direct-readings, one-handed operation, abso- 
lute dependability and accuracy and stamina. 
Complete in eveready case. 


$14.75 


Write for literature 


PHOTO UTILITIES, INC. 


Dept. PEM 
10 West 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 
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For Better 
INDOOR Shots 











Use 
Reliable 


EDWAL 12 


FINE GRAIN DEVELOPER 


You can depend on Edwal 12 to get the details 
and the fine gradations that make indoor shots 
and outdoor action pictures interesting. This 
scientifically formulated developer makes per- 
fect fine grain negatives for enlargements up to 
15 and 25 diameters. It gives best results with 
half normal exposure. One quart, powder form 
70c; liquid $1.25. Write for new bulletin No. 10 
describing Edwal 12 and other specialized 
Edwal fine grain developers which are sold by 
leading photographic dealers everywhere 
INC. 


THE EDWAL LABORATORIES, 
Dept. 2PP, 732 Federal Street, Chicago, Ill. 


. _ 4 _\,There’s a wealth of 
W beauty and charm in 
your miniature negative, yes; but to hold all 
the detail, brilliancy and gradation in the 
enlargement make it through a Wollensak 
Speed f3.5 in 
£4.5 in 2”, 3” 


Not costly; 


Enlarging Velostigmat lens. 
2°, 3° and 3" focus; 

3"; (6.3 in 2” and 34" 
trial period. 


and 
free 


<7 WRITE FOR FREE BOOK ! 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY, 572 Hudson Avenue, Rochester, N.Y. 
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negative itself for their marks. This ruins 
the negative for later use. A better way 
is to apply easily removable gummed 
tapemarkers or a cellophane covering. 

It is often necessary to “step up” a 
small negative for enlarging, that is, a 
miniature negative may be enlarged to 
4x5 or 8x10 size and this used for pro- 
jection printing. This step will be gov- 
erned entirely by the enlarging equip- 
ment you have and the requirements of 
the job. 

You are about ready to go to produc- 
tion but not quite for next comes check- 
ing exposures, a step that gives you proof 
quality of your negative, correct 
etc. There are dozens of impor- 
tant details in the photomural but one of 
its obvious requirements is uniform tone 
of all the This demands accu- 
rate exposure time as well as accuracy in 
developing and testing negatives. 

Except for the degree of enlargement 
and the need for carefully matched and 
identified areas, the enlarging process is 


of the 
timing, 


sections. 


essentially the same as one follows on an 


ordinary job. In selecting the paper, call 
for photomural paper. It comes in rolls 
of varying lengths, usually twenty and 


forty inches wide. The cost of the paper 
varies with your locality, but the approx- 
imate cost for a ten-foot roll, twenty 
inches wide is $2.00 for single weight and 
$2.50 for double weight. In the forty- 
inch width the ace respectively 
$3.75 and $4.75. The size you need and 
the quantity, of course, will depend upon 
the job. Single weight paper is usually 
used in the twenty-inch size and double 
weight in the forty-inch size. 

It is essential that the paper used on 
the entire photomural be of the same 
emulsion to insure uniformity of appear- 
ance and to require no variation from 
the developing process established by the 
check of the exposures already made. No 
enlarging equipment, regardless of size, 
should be taxed beyond its most efficient 
capacity. Exposure time must be watched 
with the greatest accuracy. 

Developing after exposure proceeds in 
the usual manner except that the large 
sections of paper require adequate tanks. 
Skill is required and great care must be 
taken in handling the large sheets of 
paper to prevent wrinkles that would 
cause blisters. The developer must also 
be watched with the greatest of care to 
preserve uniform strength. No rules can 
be set up for this, it is simply something 
that must be done. 

You may construct your own tanks for 
developing, fixing, and washing in several 
simple ways. Perhaps the simplest is to 
make a frame of the desired size and then 
line it with oilcloth or rubberized, water- 
proof material. There should be sufficient 
developer in the tray to completely cover 
the print. The amount will vary of course 
with the size of the tray and the size of 
your enlargement. 

Ordinary photomural prints usually 
develop to the proper point in not less 
than two and not more than three min- 
utes and then are shot into the stop bath 
for immediate halting of 


costs 


the developing 


process until they can reach the hypo 
fixing bath where they should remain 
for not less than ten minutes and not 
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WHAT YOU WANT. WHEN 
YOU WANT IT! 


Arkin’s speedy service, saves you 
time and money. Our worthwhile 
suggestions in a thousand and one 
little services are valuable to you, 
Liberal Trade-in Allowances de- 
pendability in all processing details 

Values in Cameras and Equip- 
ment. Write us today on your re- 
quirements 


BERNARD 

ARKIN 
STORES 

PHOTOGRAPHIC & X-RAY SUPPLIES 


241 SEVENTH AVENUE 
480 LEXINGTON AVE NEW YORK 


$450 


















FILMS 


Worth Projecting 
E 


Per Worth Protecting 
400 ft. 
16 mm. VAPORATE affords last 
ing protection against 
climate 


scrat finger marks 
and stains.... 

VAPORATE protects over 
half a billion feet yearly 










NEW YORK 
Vaporate Co. Inc. 
130 W. 46th St. 







CHICAGO 
Bell & Howell Co. 
1801 Larchmont 


LOS ANGELES 
Craig Movie Co. 
1053 S. Olive St. 











ADVERTISING 
ILLUSTRATIVE 
and PORTRAIT 
COURSES ... 


Personal training 
by expert instruc- 
tors. Individual ad- 
vancement. Stu- 
dents use scheol’s 
exceptional equip- 
ment. No corre- 
spondence courses, 


WRITE DEPT. PP. 


The RAY 
SCHOOLS 


SOUTH MICHIGAN BLVD., CHICAGO. 


re 


35 M.M. USERS—SPECIAL! 
25 ft...89¢ 100 ft... $2.75 
RELOADED CARTRIDGE 40c 


Eastman, DuPont, Agfa—Guaranteed fresh stock 
F. O. B. Hollywood C. - +e 


HOLLYWOOD 35 M.M. 
FILM CO. HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


seenennneinaaneetandinctencnecinsemeliinataeS 
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36 EXP ROLL 
rine GRAIN OEVEL 
EO & EACH FRAME 
GEO 





LET THE ELECTRIC EYE ENLARGE | 
YOUR 35 Picea: ARGUS. LEICA ; 


CONTAX. ETC 


TO POST CARD SIZE 


No other method can compare with the amazing ly 
beautiful results of the Photo-Electric way 

urate, no guesswork, Each negative 
ynformity with photo cell reading. Ex- 
urate within 1-6000 of a second. Your 
money back if not completely satisfied. Drop us a card 
or the facts and mailing bags. Immediate courteo 


us service | 
PHOTO-ELECTRO LAB., P. 0. Box 52, DANBURY, CONN. 


Print Yo urOwn 


Cards, Stationery, Advertising, 
labels, paper, circulars, tags, ete. 
Save money and time. Sol direct 
from factory only. Junior outfit 
$8.25, Senior outfits $17 and up. 
Do popular raised printinglikeen- 
graving with any of cur preaete 
Print for Others, Big 
Pays for itself in a short time, 
Easy rules sent. Write for free 
catalog of outfits and all detaila 
Kelsey Presses N-98, 
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PAY VYN bit: 


Why take chances on the Used-Camera you 
buy? Penn gives you a Guarantee Bond 
with every purchase. That, is your assur- 

5 ance of 100° satisfaction or the full pur- 
chase price refunded. Try Penn's service 
today and you'll agree with us that ‘‘there 
is a difference.’’ 


Pre-Inventory Specials 
A GUARANTEE BOND WITH EVERY SALE 
Ro bot F 2.8 latest model............. $89.50 

odak Pupille F 2 Xenon, case....... 
redak Retina model 1, Chrome F 3.5. . 
Kodak Duo 620 Chrome F 3.5 lens.... 
Leica Model D, F 3.5 Elmar......... 62.50 
Leica Hektor 135 mm. F 4.5 telephoto 67.50 
Korelle Model 11, F 2.8 Tessar....... 89.5 
Korelle Goertz 135 mm. F 4.5 telephoto 

eS nee eee 34.5 
Rolleiflex Automat F 3.5 Tessar, 


2 | ee ee ee 96.50 
Ese Graflex Series 11 F 3.5 lens.. 49.50 
Voigtlander Superb F 3.5 Skopar..... 47.50 


ty 2 ee Be | OO eee 72. 
Above items All Like New—Guaranteed 


a. i TRADE-IN ALLOWANCE 
N YOUR OLD CAMERA 


Just ‘Out! 








PENN’S 104 page Catalog of 
Values in everything photo- 
s Graphic. Send for it. it’s FREE. 











126 West 32nd. St., 


BEX CHANCE ae 
New York City 








“SVO Wyou TOO CAN GET 
| STUDIO QUALITY PICTURES 


HARRISON & HARRISON now make available 
to all photographers their COMBINATION GRAD- 
UATED FILTERS used by the Hollywood Motion 
Picture Studios to get INDEPENDENT FILTER- 
NG on sky and foreground 

Popular combinations are Aero 1 to Aero 2; Aero 
2 to G; G to 238A; 23A to 29F: X1 to 23A; 56 to 
G and a full range of neutral densities. These 

e but a few of the combinations availab'e. 


COMBINATION GRADUATED 
FILTERS are available unmount- 
ed or in the New Snap-On Mounts 
shown below in a range of sizes 
to fit all cameras. 





LENS 


FILTER SHADE t 
| AVE YOU REA 

| “THE MYSTERY OF FILTERS“? 
Copies are available at 25¢ 


HARRISON & HARRISON 


Optica’ Engineers 
| 8351 Santa Monica Blvd. Dept. PP2 


Hol lywood, Calif. 











QUALITY PRINTS 


hing or Bromoil Textured Salon Prints 
8xl0—75c 11x14—$1.25 
straight Doubleweight Enlargements 
4x6—20c 5x7—25c 8xl0—50c 11xl4—75c 
Free prints on all orders for one dollar or 
more 
Money back if not satisfied with quality of 
work 


SAYER 181 Hillside Ave. YONKERS, N. Y. 





TAB 


“CLOTH PHOTO HINGES 


Manufactured and Dts tributed by 
E. £. MILES COMPANY, So. Lancaster, Mass. 
HARRISON- StMPsone co. 
Sole Agents for Neway 


1) OTIS STREET BOSTON MASS, U, S, A, 








Tai 
25 IN PKG 
| MOUNT REGISTERED [NewaY | US.PAT OFF AT STORES | 
| 10¢ 














POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


more than fifteen minutes. 
bath of known test. 

Next comes a quick rinse for removing 
surplus hypo and then the prints are 
ready for washing in a thorough man- 
ner. Here, the kind of equipment used 
will often tell the difference between 
success and failure in the finished pho- 
tomural. The wash water must be fil- 
tered, properly circulated, or the print | 
moved properly, and water temperature 
must be close to that of the hypo. 

In large scale photomural production, 
the prints are usually washed in tanks 
of running water that insure a complete 
change every fifteen minutes. After 
the fifth water change, the prints are im- 
mersed in a glycerine solution to keep 
them from getting too brittle when dry. 
After washing, apply a dependable test 
to detect hypo. 

Special racks are used for drying large 
size photomural prints in the larger 
plants, but the method and equipment 
used at this stage are easily adapted to 
the special needs of the situation. A sim- 
ple way of doing it is to take a broom- 
stick and drape a length of chicken wire 
over it. The wet print is then draped 
over this to dry. The chicken wire keeps 
the folded print from sticking together. 
Before the prints are bone dry, they 
should be rolled up with the emulsion 
side out to prevent curling. 

If they are allowed to remaim in this 
state for a few hours, they will be easier 
to handle for matching and skiving which 
consists of cutting the paper through the 
emulsion only and then tearing the edge 
on a bevel on the back of the print. This 
gives a good side for the joint which 
should be as flat and as nearly invisible 
as possible on the finished job. At this 
time, test the sections for matching before 
mounting. 

It is now about time to get ready to 
think of preparing the wall for the 
mounting. When mounting on plaster, 
the wall should be free from fresh or un- 
slaked lime or other “hot spots” likely 
to cause chemical action and discolora- 
tion. A sizing coat of Clark-Stecco “C” 
paste is applied to the wall and allowed 
to dry. Muslin cloth is next put on. 
Special photomural mounting muslin may 
not be available to everyone. If ordinary 
muslin is purchased, wash it thoroughly 
in soap and water, before using it on the 
wall to remove all sulphite which is pres- 
ent in most commercial grades of muslin. 
Edges or “seams” between sections of the 
cloth are butted or overlapped and cut 
through when dry. The channel so made 
is filled in with Swedish putty. After the 
cloth is dry, it is gone over once more 
with the paste size. This double treat- 
ment builds up added assurance against 
disastrous chemical action later. 

The stage is now set for mounting the 
prints which are soaked with a sponge, 
first the face and then the back, or im- 
mersed in water to allow the paper to 
expand without wrinkles. Surplus water 
is removed by squeegee. The adhesive 
used is Clark-Stecco “C” paste, evenly 
applied and not too wet. If the hanging 
is a large job or complicated in any man- 
ner, call in a paperhanger. The mount- 
ing requires good wall-paper hanging 


Use a hypo 
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New 4x4 cm. Model 


PRAXIDOS 


Enlarger 


Has a Mask for 
35 mm. Frames 
Complete with: 
6 cm. {/4.5 Lens, 
Diaphragm, 
Condenser, 
Negative Carrier, 
Bulb and Baseboard 


Only 


a7= 


for Beautifully Sharp 
Salon Quality Enlargements 
















ERE is good news for all minicam 
owners! This new Praxidos En- 
larger will take any negative 4x4 cm. 
or smaller—or parts of larger nega- 
tives up to 4x4 cm. im size. It is es- 
sentially the same in construction as 


the popular 6x6 cm. Model ‘‘Q”’’ 
Praxidos. Complete with a 6 em. 
f/4.5 lens, diaphragm, condenser, 


negative carrier, 35 mm 


mask, bulb and ‘baseboard 2 1.90 


Model “O” Praxidos for negatives 
6x6 cm, or smaller, has a 3” Anastig- 
mat lens with diaphragm, condenser, 
reflector; negative holder for eut or 
uncut film. Gives baseboard magnifi- 
cation up to about 7 diameters. Com- 
plete with 75-watt special eflarging 


bulb, mask and handy light ‘$35 00 


control switch 

AUTOFOCUS Model, without lens 
but with mount for either Leica or 
Contax lenses. Enlarges up to 10 di- 
ameters (and up to 20 by making a 


simple adjustment). 

Complete $42.50 
Same model, with 3” Anastigmat 
/3.5 lens for negatives 24%x2%” or 


smaller. Magnification, 7 $65 00 
* 


diameters, Price complete. 


The 24x34” PRAXIDOS 
The new 2% x3 %” Praxidos offers the 
following features: 444” Anastigmat 
f/4.5 lens with diaphragm; con- 
denser; unique negative carrier; de- 
tachable lens feature, extra tall lamp 
housing; extra-long bellows extension 
with special arrangement for quick 
and ultra-fine focusing and adjustable 
metal rod attached to bulb socket for 
raising or lowering bulb. Magnifica- 
tion, 8 diameters (and greater by re- 


versing upright and lamp $62 50 
s 


housing) 

Extra 6 cm. f/4.5 Anastigmat lens 
with diaphragm mounted on metal 
board to interchange in above, for 


use with negatives 4x4 em. $15 00 
s 


or smaller 
If your dealer cannot supply full information, write: 


BURLEIGH BROOKS 


INCORPORATED 
127 WEST 42” STREET 








NEW ._YORK 























NO MORE LOST PICTURES 
When You Use A 
JACOBSON SYNCHRONIZER* 


Always in “Syne” for 


PERFECT FLASHES 
For The 
SPEED GRAPHIC 


Stays on the camera open 
or closed 
Does not bang 
the shutter. 


Complete 


5 


(Pat. 
Apo.For 





FOR THE LEICA 
AND CONTAX 
ONLY 


In Syne From 1/ S0th t $ 
1/1250th of ond 


(Pat. 
App. 
For 





*Used by the World's Leading News 
Siegeerapnere and Hollyweed Movie 
Studios. 


At Your Dealers—Write For Catalog 


IRVING MANUFACTURING CO. 
1537 No. Hoover St., Dept. P2, Hollywood, Calif. 


PROTYME 3 


PHOTOMETER [uaa 


Measures Light 
In Projection Printing 


USES the amazingly accurate abil- 
ity of a vacuum phototube to in- 




















PROTYME : 
lt A os 
wg 
VA 


dicate small changes of light on @ sensitive illumi- 
nated meter. 


GIVES printing time and contrast of negative direct. 


INCORPORATES « 100% voltage regulator. $17.50 


Write to-day for LITERATURE 
J-M-P MANUFACTURING CO. 


3022 NORTH 34TH ST. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
















CAMERAS ON PARADE! All the 
leading nationally advertised 
makes here in one great FREE 
book. Complete supplies and latest 
equipment. See the whole photo- 


at graphic show, pick out what you 
CAMERAS need. Take yen nana. ta 
money-saving prices, wide selec- 

PHOTO tions, money-back guarantee. For 
SUPPLIES your FREE copy of this sensational 


buying guide to photography, 
FILM mail coupon NOW! 


WHOLESALE RADIO SERVIC 


NEW YORK, N.Y. ¢ CHICAGO, ILL. ¢ ATLANTA, oa: 
ve 


w avEN 20) W JACKSON BVO. 265 PEACHTIANE STREET 






BOSTON, MASS. BRONX, N.Y. @ NEWARK, N. J. 


JAMAICA, L. |. 


f WHOLESALE RADIO SERVICECO.,Inc. | 
I Dept. 4889—100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. i 
i Rush FREE Camera Catalog No. 72 


4 Nome 
W addves 


aCity 


State 


|} | [PASTE COUPON ON PENNY POST CARD] | | 





















POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


technique. The order in which the sec- 
tions are mounted will depend upon their 
number. The sections are usually num- 
bered from left to right. For instance, 
if there are to be five sections, the order 
will be No. 3 first, followed by No. 4 and 
No. 5, or by No. 2 and No. 1. In a four- 
section photomural the order recom- 
mended is No. 2 first, followed by prints 
No. 3 and No. 4 and No. 1. The sections, 
if properly exposed, have ample allow- 
ance for overlap and outside trimming. 

The day after the mounting is a good 
time to go around and check all the joints 
to see if any have become raised. Those 
that have, are laid down with paste which 
is then wiped off carefully. Care should 
be taken not to press the edges down too 
hard. 

After the photomural is fully dried, on 
the wall, it should be gone over care- 
fully for spotting to remove any blem- 
ishes that may not have been caught in 
the original retouching or other proc- 
esses. Tiny specks that were invisible to 
the unaided eye when the negative was 
in its original size may now be conspicu- 
ous because of the enlargement. 

The final stage is lacquering which is 
done after the photomural has been 
spotted, all the edges fastened down and 
the job made thoroughly ready for this 
last step. A recommended lacquer is 
“Kodalak” which has been especially 
made for this work. Spraying is the best 
method of application. Thinner used 
should be suited to the lacquer employed. 
This is extremely important. 

Usually, a small moulding is recom- 
mended to go around the entire photo- 
mural to prevent the edges from coming 
up. It may be had in a wide variety 
of finishes and material, and should be 
put on before lacquering. 

The above steps are those regularly 
followed on a typical job. Many installa- 
tions can be made by mounting the pho- 
tomural on “portable panels” of various 
materials and attaching them to the walls 
by rabbeted moulding at top and bot- 
tom with additional thin moulding strips 
between the sections to prevent bulging. 
These portable photomurals have many 
advantages and eliminate the 
of mounting on a fixed wall. 


last stage 


Other ap- 
plications for the smaller photomurals 
are on the popular house floor screens 
although this use does not constitute a 


true photomural in the usual sense of the 
word. 
Obviously the beginner will not at- 
tempt too large a job for his first experi- 
ment unless he has satisfied himself that 
he can handle the task. Two persons are 
required to handle large sheets of paper 
in washing and mounting and other as- 
may be The size of 
the job and the kind and capacity of the 
equipment will naturally determine these 
All-in-all you should be able to 
mural fo $5.00 and 


sistance necessary. 


teps 
turn out a between 
$10.00 

Of throughout 
the entire consideration of the photomu- 
Many ama- 
through with 
a photomural may 
‘shoot” pic for 


paramount importance 


ral, is the original picture. 
teurs not wishing to follow 
the full production of 
nevertheless 


insta 


tures 


llations 


these 
Photomural companies are 
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and RELAX. 


Your 35mm negatives will be 
cleanly wane in Cham- 


plin's famous 15 formula. 


Brilliant 3% x5 enlargements 


of your entire 36 exposure roll. 
Each negative individually timed 
and proper contrast paper used. 


$4.50 


SEND FILM or write tor free mailing bags to 


The complete 
service 





TO uphic 147 W 40 ST. 


SERVICES NEW YORK CITY 
PHOTO 


$ 
ENLARGER 77 


Money back queue 
A REAL Photo Enlarger that does fine 
work. Focuses automatically. Also coats 
and has a Contact Printer and Reto aig 
Table. Interesting circular free. Only $5. 9 
complete, ms included 


IDEAL-H, 122 East 25th St., New York 


MOV Eororronst 6A DAY 


Nationally Advertised! 10-Day Trial! 
Entertain with real movies of children, 
events, trips, etc. Latest model Movie Cameras 
jectors, 83MM and 16MM sizes. For homes, 
business, churches, schools and clubs. Ali ac 
cessories. Satisfied Customers tnruout the World. 
MONEY BACK 10-DAY TRIAL on all — 
and Projec tors. SMALL DOWN PAYMENT. 
ance LOW AS 10c A DAY. ‘REE dota 
write: DON ELDER’'S HOME MOVIES, 739 
BOYLSTON ST., Dept. F-2, BOSTON, MASS. 




















































The real thing for mounting Snapshots, Cards, 
Stamps, etc. No paste ae = 

easy to use for mounting prints tight or 
loose. Sold at photo supply and album 
counters or send 10¢ today for pkg. iS 
of 100 and free samples. 









































Engel Art Corners Co., Chicago, n., s 
Address Dept 30-P = = 4717 North Clark St 
‘ x a = 
t AMERA FANS! 
Send for our new 1939 ceratoe listing everything for 
tl tographer bev ‘an get you any camera or 
acee y on the market. See also our list on model 
t‘irplanes, motors ind kit A wide selection to fit 
need Send 5 
NATIONAL HOBBY SUPPLY CO. 
516 Fifth Ave. Dept. PP New York, N. Y. 
| | ’ a> | LAr N 
\ A 
oye ' ’ e 7 ' ‘ | 
’ 








| BIGGEST SELECTION. low prices, traditional Bastian a > 
\ S ip— dec nation that hat kept Bastian out as - 
Ve) ee Zo 


\e, Clea ut work ustinguahes Bastian P a ee 
° 4\ Sy Reg engl 





I) \/BASTIAN BROS., Dept 82,Rochester, NY. 








,ALADDIN’S WONDERFUL BUYS 
3 e, new $ 36.50 
wed. 144.75 


52.50 





Cameras Bought, Sold and ‘Suchonged 
Prompt Attention Given to Mail Orders 


MADOw — EXCHANGE 


, 4 East 32nd Street New York City Dept. P 
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THE SYMBOL OF ORIGINALITY 

AND SUPERIORITY in photographic 

ola SPmelal-luilioe | CMolale Molde -tt 10) a1 -T4 
all F-R PRODUCTS are MADE IN AMERICA’ by 


FINK-ROSELIEVE CO., Inc. 


NEW YORK BOSTON Galle Vere) 











( CAMERA BARGAINS 
GREAT 1939 CLEARANCE SALE! 


All Items Priced To Sell Fast 
BRAND NEW CONDITION-NEW GUARANTEE 


@ AUTO. ROLLEIFLEX 3.5 Tessar & case .$94.50 
e LEICA F f 3.5 Elmar, Chrome, E.R. case 87.50 
@ DOLLINA II f 2.9, — r.-f., Comp. 

Rap. . e's 38.75 
e LEICA & f 2. ‘Sumn var, E.R. case 109.50 
@ ROLLEICORD II ZEISS 3.5. latest 47.00 
@ CONTAX I f 2 Sonnar, slow speeds, 

E.R. case ° : . 89.50 
e CONTAX II t 2 Sonnar, E.R. case 134.50 
@ ROBOT 2.8 Tessar. E.R. case 79.50 
@ ROLLEICORD Ia ZEISS 4.5. latest 34.00 
e@ KODAK DUO 620 chrome 3.5, E.R. case 37.50 
@ CONTAX III 1.5 Sonnar, E.R. case 179.50 
e CONTAX II f 2.8 Tessar, E.R. case 119.59 
+ ns ISS NETTAR 3.5 Tessar, compur pons 37.50 
- TLOT @ REFLEX f 4.5 .. Pip 4 

With ‘3 19.00 
@e CONTAX I f 2.8 Tessar, E.R. case 69.50 
@ KEINE EXACTA f 3.5. .ccccccccees 89.50 
a arn DIALYT Binoculars, 6x30, 

° ° . 45.00 
e | x ‘AC T A J ior f 3.5 42.50 
We pay cash for cameras and iens — agen 
aoe prices. Binoculars, microscopes, guns, etc., ex- 
changed for latest cameras. 


Hundreds of “Minnies” at close-out prices! 
Write TODAY for Our On-Hand Bargain Bulletin 900 











Liberal Trade-ins @ Easy Terms @ {0-Day Trial 


CEORCE LEVINE & SONS 


esT 
15 Comores - ‘BOSTON, .MASS 





EN LAR GEMENTS | oevet Sine 











d a Roll fine-grain d-- 
< od 8 x 10—4 for a 3c 
t Drie ices 9x9 —4 for CELLOPHANE 
don 5x7 —6 for <p and oe 
Weight > ane rote 
4x 6 —10 for ves in 
kenu aine ( — 
rgements from Enlargements € envelo 
trip ry ae atches 
Inuous strip 636x436 tron Prever nts rat hes. 
lividuall uare negs. each 6e petit. bald ara e »pe. 
do j 1 35mm _ssize| 244x3% size 3'4x4'6 size 
7 hol 
i ent Finest [| (each envel-| (2048, 274 3| (holds 3% x 
work at lowest prices | oo aa. gl ait; or two 3it ead 
n t nd oe Som >f mos tithree of most 


200 smaller siz 
200 « 


or us fro st | negs smaller siz- 





envelope wakes ; 
for $1.00 'sa.00! Ta $1.00 











eh PHOTO LABS. 816 (P-2) 3rd Av., New York 





N. ¥. WORLD'S FAIR FOLDER 
FREE Including beautiful Map 


& Views of New York City. 
Write for Folder “‘K” 

Rooms $ 

for two 


o> HOTEL EMPIRE 




















Broadway at 63rd St., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


POPULAR PiivlOGRAPHY 


always in the market for good negatives 
that have mural possibilities. 

The dawn of better and less expensive 
color photography gives the photomural 
added appeal. In the meantime, color is 
added by tinting, hand coloring, or other 
customary processes. The chief require- 
ment after all, at least for the start, is a 
“perfect picture,” something no one has 
yet achieved and probably never shall 
although the world keeps trying!—® 


Temporary Mounts 


OU don’t have to cut the borders off 

your prints and cement them onto 
16 x 20 mounts in order to exhibit them 
at club meetings or salons. You can 
make a temporary mount which can be 
used over and over again, at the same 
time leaving your prints intact. 

Take an ordinary 16 x 20 mount and 
mark out a window 714 x 914 (assuming 
your print is 8 x 10 with 4 inch borders), 
leaving 334” margins on the top and both 
sides if the window is to be the horizontal 
way, and 33g” on the top and 43” on each 
side if the window is to be the vertical 
way. Now take a metal-edged ruler and 
a single-edged razor blade and cut out 
the window. Exert only slight pressure 
on the razor blade and make about a 
dozen cuts to get through the board. 

Now set your mount face down on a 
| table and cement 34” strips of thin card- 
prow" on the back of the mount around 
| the two sides and bottom of the window, 
| leaving 34” margins between strips and 
| window. Cut a backing from regular 
| mounting stock 934 x 11 and cement this 
|onto the strips. To mount your print 
| merely slip it into the slot—H. V. Landry, 
| Chicago, Ill. 


| 








Simple and Double Relief 


(Continued from page 27) 








with its right and bottom edges touching 
the sides of the printing frame. In other 
words, the film being exposed was offset 
relative to the assembly through which 
it was being printed. An exposure of 
several seconds was made, the frame 
opened, and all films removed. 

The other film of the signature and 
stars was then put in the frame with its 
right and lower edges touching the edges 
of the frame. The film just exposed was 
then replaced in the frame in the same 
position. Again an exposure was made. 
When this film was developed, the result 
was a relief image of the design super- 
| imposed on a positive image of the lake 
scene (Fig. 7). 

The negative of the lake scene was then 
superimposed on this latter film but offset 
with reference to the positive image of 
the lake scene and in an opposite direc- 
tion from the offset of the signature and 
stars. The two films were bound to- 
gether in this position and a print made 
on paper. The result (Fig. 8) is a duplex 
relief print. 

Dig up some old negatives and try 
your hand at this process. As you ex- 
periment you will find that an endless 
number of possibilities will present 
themselves to you.— 
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Re-live 
THAT OUTING 
Tonight 





ona 





Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 


GLASS-BEADED SCREEN! 


Your picture record of never-to-be-forgotten 
days will be more brilliant, more realistic and 
more thrilling when you show it on a Da-Lite 
Glass-Beaded Screen. Details are sharper. Col- 
ors are true to life and retain all of the grada- 
tions of tone your camera has captured. Da- 
Lite Glass-Beaded Screens are available in many 
styles—box type table models, hanging screens 
and the Challenger with tripod attached (shown 
above) which can be set up anywhere in 15 
seconds. Prices range from $2.50 up. Write for 
literature and name of nearest dealer! 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC. 
Dept. 2PP, 2723 No. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





TheSECRET of 





Learn WHAT to Photograph—HOW to 
Do it—WHERE to Sell Your Pictures 


Thousands of magazines, newspapers, trade 


journals, and advertisers buy MILLIONS of 
photographs every year. 70% ot 
these are bought from free-lance 
amateurs men and women who 
like to use a camera and have 
learned the secret of taking pic- 
tures that SELL. Let us show 
YOU how to become a jour- 
nalistic or press photographer, 
how to make YOUR camera 
pay you an income, part time 
or full time! Our home- 
study course may be 
paid for in easy monthly 










“Just received $50 


; ‘ cor installments. (No spe- 
rom magazine — ni »s Tes > Y 
first work I did after cial camera needed.) 
finishing course.”* FREE CATALOG “How 
L. C. Eldridge, Minn. to Make Money With 
Your Camera,” tells all 


‘Earned almost $250 
while taking course. 


Olive Hastings, Mass. 


UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
Dept. 1002, 10 West 33rd Street, New York City 


about this course. Write 
for a copy today 
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ENLARGING SECRET 


REVEALED BY 


MASTER PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Top-notch artists using miniature 
cameras get enlargements of large 
size that look like contact prints. 


How? Because experts use the film 
actually designed for making en- 
largements of great clarity and detail 
—Perutz, pioneer of miniature films. 


Perutz films all have exceptionally 
fine grain, balanced color sensitiv- 
ity, great latitude, anti-halo protec- 
tion. They are made exclusively for 
still cameras; not movie film, cut 
up into still camera loads. 
PERSENSO—for sport and snapshots. 
PERPANTIC—for portraits, flesh tones. 
PEROMNIA—speed—indoor and candid work. 
PERGRANO—almost grainless emulsion. 

Also Perutsz Fine Grain Developer. 


Se 


7 \NTERCONTINENTAL MARKETING CORP 
NEW YORK 


THE 
ARISTOCRAT 
OF FILMS 





Ask your dealer or write Dept. G-1 


& WEST 40th ST 
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BARGAIN BULLETIN 


WELLS-SMITH 5NSE 
71 EAST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 


4 Block from Art Institute 


WRITE FOR FREI 
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Portrait Lighting 


(Continued from page 15) 











near the background. The overhead light 
serves a double purpose. It is the only 
illumination on the subject, and it illu- 
minates the background at the same time. 

None of these pictures are similar to 
each other. The single light was used 
dead front, high to one side, low in front, 
and directly overhead. Still different ef- 
fects could be had by using the light high 
in front, directly to one side, low to one 
side, and high, low, or to one side on the 
other side of the subject. However, black 
shadows would appear in some pictures 
taken from these angles. The addition of 
a second light source takes care of illu- 
minating the shadows enough to show 
detail. 

In Fig. 5, for instance, a second photo- 
flood has been added to the setup shown 
in Fig. 4. Its purpose is to kill the heavy 
shadow on the side of the face, and to 
show some detail of the clothing. In this 
instance it was desired to subdue every- 
thing but the features. A dark coat and 
hat were used to help obtain this effect. 
Compare this picture, for a moment, with 
that shown in Fig. 1. Here is a direct 
demonstration that light alone can make 
a profound difference in the appearance 
of the subject, and therein lies the great- 
est value of simplicity in lighting. 

All pictures in the final analysis are 
built around a single light source. Look 
at any picture in a photographer’s win- 
dow, or in the better magazines. There 
is a single light source evident in the 
picture because highlights and shadows 
indicate its direction. It is easy to dis- 
cover the direction from which the prir:- 
cipal light is coming. It is more difficult, 
at first, to determine the direction and 
number of the supplementary lights. And 
it is this principal single light source 
which gives the whole picture its basic 
foundation and its characteristic appear- 
ance. If all the supplementary lights 
were turned out, a fairly interesting pic- 
ture would still remain. 

It is for this reason that it is excellent 
practice to get some one to pose for a 
series of pictures with a single light 
source. You will learn, and remember, 
what effect varying the angle of a single 
light will have on the subject’s appear- 


ance. From then on, it will be easy to 
get almost any effect, simply by using 
the basic effect of the main light, plus 


fill-in lights. 

Suppose an effect similar to that in Fig. 
1 is wanted which will give, in addition, a 
little more roundness, a little more detail 
in the dark hair, and a more natural ex- 
pression the All that is 
necessary is a second light above the first, 
Fig. 6. This higher light is moved 
in toward the subject until a light shadow 
under the and under the 
The subject looks much as 
she appears under normal room lighting. 

Moving Photofloods still higher 
gives an approach to the quality and di- 
rection of daylight. It is not enough to 
know that high light sources will produce 
a certain effect It to take 


around eyes. 
as in 


appears nose 


brows now 


both 


is necessary 





35 WM FLW 


FINE GRAIN 


DEVELOPED 
ENLARGED 


Get the MOST out of your negatives! Any 
36 exposure roll of film fine grain processed 
and each good negative enlarged to ap- 
proximately 3’x4” on Doubleweight Matte 
Portrait Paper for only $1.49. Each print 
outstanding in detail, ~ Om and gradation 
of tone. Simply wrap a check or money order 
around your roll of film and mail today. 
It will pay you! 


x FREE BOOKLET « 


Here’s the book that will help you to make BET. 
TER pictures. FILM SPEEDS and RATINGS of 
Eastman, Agfa, DuPont—famous name films—com- 
pletely and accurately tabulated. And it’s yours 
pA the asking. Send in pad — with your 
order, or mail a postcard to pert. 289 —_— 


MINILAB Box 405 MaDison SURE ra. 


WEW YORK, N.Y. 
neg. U. S. Pat. Office 






| 
| 
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e Argus and Leica Users @ 


35 mm. Film in Bulk and Save 
repackaged by us 
Eastman Super X ... Du Pont Superior 
100 ft. @ $2.75, 25 ft. @ 88e 
Reloads with Cartridge 50c 
FOB Hollywood CoD 
PACIFIC COAST FILM CO. 
6305 Yucea Street 
Hollywood, 


Buy 


Calif. 











BLOW EM UP BIG 


You can do this when you develop your films with 
our fine grain developer Formula Y-108. Generous 
quantity sufficient to develop 40 35mm rolls, keeps 
indefinitely Sent direct postage prepaid upon receipt 
of $1.00 
UNIVERSAL CHEMICALS LABORATORY 
Dept. 4, Bldg. B 
Armitage Ave. 


3521 Chicago 





WE SELL YOUR PICTURES! 


Victor DePalma, the ‘‘Photographer On The Loose,’ 
whose story appeared in a recent issue of POPULAR 
PHOTOGRAPHY, is a director of the FREE-LANCE 
PHOTOGRAPHERS GUILD. He helps this reliable 
agency to develop promising photographers every- 
where and to market their pictures. 

Write for details and Free Market Bulletin. 

FREE-LANCE PHOTOGRAPHERS GUILD 


505 Fifth Avenue Dept. 18 New York, N. Y¥. 




















DUPLICATE PRINTS 
REDUCTIONS 
ENLARGING 


TITLES - ANIMATION 
Complete Precision Laboratory 
GENERAL CINE SERVICE 


204P East 18th St. New York 








NOW READY! THE UNIVERSAL MODE 
SORE SSHOT eee 


primed shutters such a 
SYNCHRONIZERS 


Compur, VProntor, ete 
No pre-synchronizing 
Small, light in weight 
dependable. NEW SYSTEM perfect 
4 flash gun having no harmful effect 
$6.00. See vour dealer or write 


6929 W. Park, St. Louis, Mo. 


& AMERAS-ACCESSORIES /72406-™ / 
EWSUSED <¢ BARGAIN PRICES 4<4™e24 
x WHAT DO YOU NEED! 
Cameras, movie or still), Miniature 
Cameras, Enlargers, Projectors, Acces- 
Write us what you want today 
we hi ave it in stock at BARGAIN PRICES 
WE BUY ALL MAKES USED CAMERAS 
Cc ‘AMERA EXCHANGE ORIGINATORS SINCE = 


FULTON NEW YORK CAMERA EXCHANGE Yorn 


WRITE DEPT. P-2 
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THE STREAMLINED 
PRECISION CAMERA 


PRECISA 


STURDY, COMPACT 
CHROMIUM PLATED 
POPULAR 24%" x24” 
PICTURES 
BUILT-IN 
TIMER 

FAMOUS TRINAR 
1/2.9 ANASTIGMAT 






SELF- 


consider 
make PRECISA your 
choice for complete camera satis- 
faction. 


Consider the features, 
the price, 


Shutter, § to 1/250 d, 
| By gS “i ase d orws 2 sews eee a '$ 36.50 


LE U Di sini CORRECT EXPOSURES 


Ask Your Dealer—Literature on Request 


MIMOSA AMERICAN corp. 


485 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Has Waiep For 


Weflicllhanlibdt 


Just imagine, you can do 
all your darkroom work in 
one room—on one cabinet 
—and when finished, 
» on the lights an 
your work cab- 
inet has changed into a 
handsome piece of furni- 
ture Finished in wainut 
or mahogany working 
top large enough to take 
4 standard trays. Interior 
fitted with large shelf — 
below are 4 drawers with 
label holders; base is stor- 








age compartment. 2 sizes—Junior 
Cabinet takes trays for pictures 
8x10" $34 Senior Cabinet 
takes 11’°x14", $39.00. Mfg. 
by Felice Wood Products Co. 


’ 7 AR) 
F RE K * trated folder showing 


its many uses Distributed by 
G. Gennert, 20 W. 22nd S&t., 
New York—1153 Wali St., 
Angeles. 


Send today for illus- 




















Learn 
Photographic 
Negative 
Retouching 
at Home 


: This New, 
pores ge 7 Easy Way 


has been no simple way learn 
negative retouching at Home The New John- 
son Electric Retoucher offers a new different Method 


n tl fascinating, money - makin profession 


til recently there 


expert Splendid opportunitic Prepare n 
time mii money at Hom Write for full 
ilar ind One Lesson Free. 

COOPERATIVE SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


Box 835 s.. ¥. 
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r making 


separation negatives now available 


your own color prints from your 
rcular with full de- 
Studios, 


Mich. 


| color positives, < 
Color 
Detroit, 


pon request. Natural 
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30x 4, Strathmoor Sta., 
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pictures yourself in order to learn exactly 
how high the lights must be for the de- 
sired result. This will permit you to have 
a clear idea of exactly what you want 
before you begin. 

Occasionally three light sources will be 
required. Figures 7 and 8 illustrate such 
a case. The second light in Fig. 7, used 
to fill in the shadows, is a considerable 
distance back from the subject. Shadow 
detail barely shows, and the subject’s 
head stands out boldly from the dark 
background. Incidentally, this lighting is 
much better suited to men than to women 
subjects. The angle of the light reveals 
the texture of the skin very clearly and 
the dark tone of the whole picture is 
more suggestive of masculinity and age. 
Notice in Fig. 7 that the hair blends into 
the dark background. If you wish to 
show the shape of the back of the head, 
as well as separate the subject cleanly 
from the background, the addition of a 
third light at some distance from the sub- 
ject will accomplish this. The effect ren- 
dered, and the position of the backlight, 
is shown in Fig. 8. So, from the sim- 


| plicity of one light source, we have come 





| and effective. 


to the complexity of three, by easy stages, 
anc the complex stands revealed as es- 


| sentially simple. 


No one will make good pictures simply 
by following these diagrams. There is 
no claim, in fact, that these are good pic- 
tures. Their primary purpose is to show 
what happens when light comes from 
certain angles and distances. After ex- 


periments have been made with single | 


light sources, one excellent way to learn 
to visualize the effect that is wanted be- 
fore the picture is begun, is to find a pic- 
ture that you like. Clip it out and have 
it in front of you the next time you try a 
portrait. Try to duplicate it. Put in the 
basic light first. Add other lights until 
your subject looks just like the picture. 
Click the shutter. If you have learned 
your broad main effects with a single 
light source, you will find this easy to do. 
Ere long, you will be able to identify at 
a glance the lighting used on any picture 
that you see. Then you will be far 
enough along the way so that no subject 
will baffle you. You will be able to cre- 
ate lighting effects to suit the mood and 
appearance of your model. 

Simplicity does it. Know 
you want. Learn how to get it. Be able 
to recognize it when you have it. That 
is all there is to taking pictures that you 
and other people will like 


the effect 


An Easy Way to 
Clean Measuring Glasses 


_ the usually recommended 
hydrochloric acid is not available 


at the time a graduate or other glass 
measure needs cleaning, make a trip to 
the kitchen for the vinegar bottle and a 
tablespoonful of Dutch Cleanser and you 
will have a cleaner which is both quick 
Allow the cleanser to roll 
around inside the measure with the vine- 
gar by shaking as you would to clean a 
bottle. Vinegar, unlike the hydrochloric 
acid, will not injure the hands nor eat 
holes in clothes if accidentally spilled on 
them.—Ethel S. Capps, Spokane, Wash. 








NEWLIFE 


for YOUR PROJECTOR 





ity in projection lamps. Your projector de- 


|’: poor economy to buy anything but qual- 
serves a Radiant Lampi/ 


Radiant Projection Lamps are strictly a qual- 
ity product—not made down to a price, but 
up to the highest standard possible. And yet 
they cost no more than other standard lamps. 
Radiant Lamps are precision made, according 
to U. S. Bureau of Standards Specifications, in 
the world's largest plant manufacturing con- 
centrated filament lamps exclusively. After 
exhaustive tests, they have been selected as 
standard equipment in many of the better 
known projectors. 


Put new life into your projector. Re-lamp 
with Radiant. Made by projection lamp 
specialists, and sold by dealers who know their 
business. 


Send for catalog and name of local dealer 


RADIANT LAMP CORPORATION 


262 Sherman Ave., NEWARK, N. J. 





RADIANT 
pe” LAMPS 


MPRoy weskanie 
ey 
WHILE yey OR BP 

USTINg y pildeey Puy 
6to10 RUD Fy 


lessons 
in 3 to 5 DAYS 


Lessons over at 2 P. M. 








Haz’ famous composition 


Sanders minicam work and portraiture. 
HAZ SANDERS MASTER SCHOOL OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 


Full information on request. 
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RATES: 
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25 cents per word. Minimum: 


10 words. 
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CAMERAS 


WE BUY, sell and exchange Cameras, 
Binoculars, Microscopes, Shotguns, Rifles, 
etc. Aladdin Camera Exchange, 4 East 
32nd, New York. 

WEISSENBORN ssteel guitar for good 
miniature. H. Althaus, Rosenberg, Texas. 


WANTED: Contaflex, Bell Howell “Still” 
Photometer, Box 21, Harrison, N. J. 


WANTED: Rolleiflex 3.8 or Rolleicord 
3.5 Q. Berg, Box 468-B R. D. No. 5, Ak- 
ron, Ohio. 

DOLLINA II, f 2 chrome, ER case, Wes- 
ton Universal Meter, all $75.00. E. 
Bouyea, 23 Main St., Bristol, Conn. 


SALE—Unused 4x5 Korona View, Dou- 
ble Extension. Box 1129, Charlotte, N. C. 


PRESS GRAFLEX 5x7 with R. R. lens, 
$25.00. Andrew J. Bruno, 192 South 
Ninth St., Newark, N. J. 

FOTH DERBY f 2.8, Ever-ready case, 
Yellow filter, $26.50. Good condition. 
Box H, Popular Photography, 608 South 
Dearborn, Chicago. 

SERIES D 314x444 R.B. Graflex, 74% f 4.5 
E. K. Lens. Film Magazine, Holders, 
Adapter, Focusirig”Back, $65.00. Cauzac, 
Trailer Camp, Bartow, Fla. 

WE BUY, sell, trade, all still cameras, 
16-35 mm. Motion Picture Cameras, Pro- 
jectors. Camera Mart, 70 West 45th Street, 
New York. : 

TRADE: Expertly mounted birds for 
Leica, Speed Graphic, etc. Details. 
Adrian C. Fox, Park River, N. D. 
RECOMAR 33, complete, new $40. Hum- 
ston, 130 S. Second, Manhattan, Kan. 
AUTOMATIC ROLLEIFLEX, like new, 
$95, extras. John Haruff, Hollister, Calif. 
WANTED: Leica single-exposure cam- 
era, attachment, or sliding copy attach- 
ment. Bill Haines, Troy, Ohio. 

$37.50 KODAK, 620 f 4.5, $25.00. James, 
519 3rd, Elyria, Ohio. 

9x12 PLATE CAMERA, double exten- 
sion, f 4.5 compur $19. Olden Co., 1265 
Broadway, New York. 

$20.00 KODAK, 616 f 6.3, $12.50. James, 
519 3rd, Elyria, Ohio. 





TRADE: Postoffice lock boxes for Speed | . 
| sent anywhere! 


NEW UNIVEX MERCURY. Never used, | mow Seen. 


Graphic. W. Rothe, Otis, Kans. 

$20.00. Virgil Rozz, Jefferson, Iowa. 
ARGUS AB—New condition, Ever-ready 
case, filters, sunshade, $15.00. Jack Shull, 
Shamrock, Texas. 

ZEISS IDEAL A, 2% x 3%, 2 holders, 
F. P. adapter, filter, lens shade, case. 
Offers? Box I, Popular Photography. 


ARGUS camera and enlarger, $15. Glenn 


Sexton, Kennett, Mo. 


WANTED: Cine-Kodak BB, fixed focus 
f 3.5. Dean Sabin, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


PAWNBROKERS established 1858. Cam- 


era specialists. Money loaned. Unre- 
deemed bargains available. H. Stern, 872 
Sixth Avenue, (31st St.) New York City. 
LEICA, G, f 2, Everready, extras, perfect, 
$130. Welta, 642x9 cm, f 3.8, 1/400th 
compur., extras, excellent, $40. Addison 
Scott, D. W. U., Mitchell, S. Dak. 
CONTAFLEX f 2, case, sunshade, filter. 
Complete, $165. Wallace Sundas, Union 
City, Conn. 


WANTED: Icarette, 2%x3%, f 45 
compur. Dale Stanard, Bridgman, Mich. 
TRADE: Professional Deagan Xylophone 
for 344x4% Graphic, Graflex or what? 
N. Sherman, 1689 Merline, Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio. 


ZEISS, Ica, f 4.5, Compur, 4.5x6 filmpack, 
accessories, $19.00. Sim Snyder, Meta- 
mora, Ill. 


WRITE us your wants. Lowest prices 
quoted, Cameras, Equipment. Universal 
Camera Exchange, 97 West Broadway, 
New York. 


RETINA II, f 2, $100. George Wicker- 
sheim, 5000 N. Mozart, Chicago. 


ZECA, 9x12, Schneider f 4.5, accessories, 
$29.00. Younkin, 103 Campus, Ames, 
Iowa. 


WANTED: Super Ikonta B Latest model. 
R. W. Shoupe, Box 633, Findlay, Ohio. 


CONTAX III, fi.5 like new, $175. Contax 
Magniphot enlarger $30. Frank Verna, 
1595 Broadway, Room 406 N.Y.C. 


INSTRUCTION 


MAKE money in photography. Learn 
quickly at home. Spare or full time. Easy 
plan. Previous experience unnecessary. 
Common school education sufficient. In- 
teresting booklet and requirements free. 
American School of Photography, 3601 
Michigan Ave., Dept. 2251, Chicago. 


NO more wasted film or unnecessary ex- 
pense. Take picture you can be proud 
of. Sell to magazines and newspapers. 
Make good money wherever you live. 
Easy, low-cost home study course shows 
you how! Free Catalog. Universal Pho- 
tographers, Dept. P. 10 W. 33 St., New 
York City. 











FILM LIBRARIES 








8-16 mm RENTAL LIBRARY. Large as- 
sortment scenics, westerns, travelogues 
for sale. Free lists. Abbe Films, 1265 
Broadway, N. Y. C. 

FOREIGN LANGUAGE 16mm _ Sound. 
Lease, Sale. Garrison Films, 1600 Broad- 
way, N. Y. C. 
WORLD - FAMOUS, Silent, Soundfilm 


movie rental library. Low rates. Films 
Mogulls, 68P West 48th, 





wow! !! 


Just take a look at this unsolicited letter we 
received from a reader who took advantage 
of POP PHOTO'S special classified rate to 
readers (non-commercial). 


astonishment at the 
classified ad which I in- 
I advertised for 


eived 2 telegrams, 


“IT wish to express my 
f a $1.00 


serted in your recent issue. 


resuits 


a candid camera, and re¢ 
a letter and a phone call the 
cetved my copy of the magazine. 
I have received 2 another 
phone call, and 33 letters and _ postcards. 
Your publication sure 
HOW! 


same day I re- 
Since then 


more telegrams, 


brings results, and 


Carl H 


Engelkamp. 


SPECIAL RATE FOR READERS 


There's no reason why you can't expect the 
same results, for so little investment. 10 words, 
$1.00. Extra words, 25c. Payable in advance. 
Address: Classified Manager, POPULAR PHO- 
TOGRAPHY. 











COMPLETE 16mm and 8mm Film Rental 
Library. Attractions: “White Hell of 
Pitts Palau,” “Lost World,’ Pony Ex- 
press.” Free catalog. National Cinema, 
3 West 29th, New York. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





29c ART Magazine free while samples 
last. Send 9c stamps. Editor, 320 Doty, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

300% PROFIT Selling Gold Leaf Letters 
for Store Windows. Free samples. Me- 
tallic Co., 450 North Clark, Chicago. 


CASH for used Candid and Movie Cam- 
eras, Projectors, Binoculars, Microscopes. 
Elman’s, 2300-PP VanBuren, Chicago. 


SONGWRITERS! Outstanding, amazing 
offer. Hibbeler, C-16, 2157 N. Avers, 
Chicago. 

WANT to sell your pictures? Personal 
criticism and possible markets—$1.00 per 
print plus return postage. J. Martin 
Smith, 700 Farley Building, Birmingham, 
Alabama. 

TITLING made easy. Trace Script al- 
phabets of various sizes. $2.00 complete. 
Samples. J. Stein, Flatiron Building, 
New York. 


PHOTO FINISHING 











ROLL FILMS processed, 30c complete. 
35mm., 36 exp., printed 234 x 44, $1.49. 
Western Massachusetts Foto Finishers, 12 
Myrtle St., Pittsfield, Mass. 


FOTOTRIX! Make Unusual, Permanent 

prints (from negative) on ordinary pa- 

per, fabrics, other surfaces! No dark 

room! Complete outfit $1.00, makes 250 

oe. 50 East Fordham, New 
ork. 





PHOTO SUPPLIES 


EXPERTS and amateurs Try Carminol. 
Latest Red-Chalk, Blue-Black Toner 
Excellent for Portraits, $1.00 Postpaid. 
Free Circular. Alvin Lohnes Co., 452 
Parker St., Boston, Mass. 

ATTENTION: Special Photographic En- 
larging Equipment built to order, can 
furnish enlarger parts, bellows, lamp- 
houses, etc. Write for prices. General 
Engineering Service, P. O. Box 24, Shel- 
byville, Indiana. 

ARGUS PROJECTOR—new for 2.7 Foth 
Lens, Kalart Flash. Mason. 2108 Capi- 
tol, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


RIFLES, Shotguns, Target Pistols and 
other firearms accepted in trade at lib- 
eral allowances on Leicas, Contaxes, 
Graflexes, Weston Meters, and all photo- 
graphic equipment, motion picture and 
“still.” Authorized dealers for every 
leading manufacturer, including Zeiss, 
Leitz, Eastman, Bell & Howell, etc. Write 
for bargain catalog. National Camera 
Exchange, Established 1914, 11 South 5th 
St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

CINE MAGAZINE 16mm f 1.9, Cash; 
Tradis, 4975 Broadway, New York. 


MIN LARGER, today’s best enlarger 
value; 35mm to 4x5; $17.50 to $85.00. 
Models for Argus C, Contax, Foth Derby, 
Korelle, Leica, Speed Graphic lenses. See 
page 67 January Popular Photography. 
Circular free. Leonard Westphalen, 75 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
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RUBY WINDOW COVER 








F YOU use sensitive panchromatic film 

in your camera, and if your camera is 
not fitted with a window cover, you have 
experienced the annoyance of using tape 
over the window. 

After using this tape for some time, 
with its many drawbacks, I decided to 
build a safety cover that would be fool- 
proof. 

Two brass ticket holders, shown at (E) 





A safety cover on the ruby window of 
your camera eliminates the use of tape. 


in the drawing, were used to make a per- 
fect cover. 

Cut one of these holders to 13%” long 
as at (A). Drill a hole in the end; 3%” 
will be about right. 

With a pair of pliers straighten out 





(A) HOLE 





CUT OFF 
HERE 


° 
BEND BACK (2) 
AND 







je BENT UP 














ca FOR FINGER 
--<)> 4 WOLO 
\ 
— see agour 
(Cc ) ‘ ho} x +e 
ar Oe 
suoe \—3 -— **& —— 
OR COVER ‘wo *& oO 
PINCH TESE 
ENDS WITH PLYERS f 
aN TICKET OR 
LABEL 
HOLDER 


>) SOx 


Soeamu ete COVER 


STOP“ 








Diagram showing the steps in making 
the cover from two brass label holders. 


the and 


bent edges of the other holder 
off exactly where they were bent as 
wn at (B). Cut this piece to the 
ye shown at (C). All dimensions are 
given on the drawing. Bend a 1/16” lip 
he end of the narrow section, shown 
(C), for a finger hold to work the 


le. File the edges of the wider sec- 
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tion until it slides easily in the section 
with the hole. By giving the slide a slight 
bend it will slide easily and stay in place 
when not in use. 

Place the slide in its holder and pinch 
the ends of the sides down at the point 
shown at (D). 

This completes the cover. Give it a 
coat of black enamel and be careful not 
to get any of the enamel under the slide 
or it will stick. Centering the hole over 
the ruby window, attach the cover to 
your camera with a drop of liquid solder, 
sold at any ten cent store.—f 


Printing Gray Borders 
with the Enlarger 


ORDERS ranging in tone from light 

grey to black can be made with an 
enlarger by a very simple method. With 
the masking done 
in the enlarger, the 
negative is pro- 
jected onto the 
easel so as to cover 
an area about one- 
half the paper size. 
Cut a piece of heavy 
black paper to cover 
and extend over the 
projected image 
from 4” to %” on 
all sides. Place the sensitive paper on 
the easel and make the exposure. Then, 
with the red safety filter before the lens, 
place the black paper over the exposed 
area. Remove the negative, and with the 
mask still in place, raise the enlarger un- 
til the light covers the size of border 
wanted. Remove the safety filter and ex- 
pose according to the tone desired. The 
sensitive paper is then ready for develop- 
ment. 

Borders with titles can be made by 
printing on the border area with a soft 
lead pencil before exposure. Proper spac- 
ing is assured if the border is projected 
through the safety filter while the letter- 
ing is being done on the paper. The pen- 
cil marks can be removed with the fin- 
gers during development, leaving the let- 





Print with border. 
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LINGUAPHONE: 


THE MODERN WAY 
TO LEARN A NEW 


LANGUAGE 


In your own home...quickly, easily 

and pleasantly First you LISTEN 

then you SPEAK French, German, 

Spanish, Italian or any of 23 Languages. 
Send for FREE book. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
82 R.C. A. Building New York 


SOLID LEATHER 






















($1.75 Value) 


For Carrying 
FILTERS e LENSESe 
SUNSHADES e FILM 
e GLASS SLIDES, 
ETC. FITS WESTON 
AND G. E. EXPO- 
SURE METERS. 


A wonderful buy with scores of practical uses. Priced at 
less than half its regular value. Convenient size. Insures 
absolute protection for all small and delicate equipment. 
Hand sewn heavy russet leather, plush lined, with belt 





loop. Cost U. S. Gov't over Eg simited quantity. 


orders only. No C, for $1.25 prepaid. Money 
guarantee. 
DuMaurierCo. Dept. 102 Elmira, N. Y. 









Amazing value for an 
almost unbelievable lo w 
wice, . . This most com- 
sas meter is accurate, un- 
weakable, fast and simple 
to operate. ° “xxposures 
ranging from 2 minutes to 
1,000th of a second. 
Apertures from 1.4 to 45 
. . Sheiner age from 
i4 to 32. . Filter values 
from 0 to 16x Lam- 
inated construction ge “_€, " ney of figu res. 
carryin ney - — guarantee 


| 
| 


aes atherette 
Sent postpaid on receipt of only $1. 


STANDARD INSTRUMENTS CORP. 





10-28 45th ROAD LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


“R-K” FINE GRAIN DEVELOPER 


| This new film developer will eliminate your 
| 
| 
| 











“grain” troubles. Specially prepared to give 
lasting quality. Not affected by temperature 
changes. One quart will develop forty to fifty 
rolls 35 MM film. 

2 rer ree $1.25 Per Quart 
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TROJAN cETLONGOUTFITS a ee, Le Pertrels Lighting 


Complete portrait lighting 
3 i -me ; 5 a 
Join the tens of thousands now enjoying the fascinating : ‘ 3 egy sooth. Fg A car 
of developing and printing their own pictures! No 4 showing and 
experience required, Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money > at , 1 phot 2 : 
Refunded. - , 
OuTFIT “a” 
































($36.65 Value) lite. it to all pho- 
wee es ‘ Lawrence Easel Hi-Gloss Outfit torr chemicals, 
te. $5. alue. 
ieee 4 For rapid work. Takes pa- Complete outfit contains _— _. NET $3. 
ap hogy 7 t pnt per up to llx14and all materials needed to 
est—for pictures unique design holds paper give prints a rich high MCM Photometer 
absolutely flat. making gloss. Snaps up pictures, Automatically determines, 
”" margin automatically. gives them a rich lustre, in less than 30 seconds, 
Finished black to prevent acts as permanent pre - the proper exposure in en- 
reflection servative. Set contains larging. For AC or DC 
Lists at $8.00— $3 5 two 10x14 inch black en- current. Simple to oper- 
° aie NET. ercccccoce ° ameled squeegee plates, ate. Complete book of in- : 
cr ae E . one squeegee roller bot- structions included with Trojan Range Finder 
F : ; : tre of squeence "$125 valuable informa. 5 A genuine precision range 
- Re : ne 4 tion. Terry ; - 
ostage « 4 ’ me , . : finder which measures ac- 
ae 2 ~ Ds’ p< & 3 1 ee ee Marshall’s Oil Color Set curately 214 ft. to. in- 
21us postage ~ ro ; 8 i Set No. 1 finest oil colors, finity. Also has depth of 
STerty “f° $2.95 OUTFIT ‘“‘C”’ ($2.45 $1.95 , Haloid Paper especially prepared for focus indicator for alt pop- 
(33.95 Value) NOW Value) NOW. . Professional printing  pa- coloring photographic ular cameras. With gen- 
A plendid vatue:**" or This complete outfit for the pers at HALF -1 RICE. prints. Set consists of uine leather case. Regu- 
pictures up to 314x512”. beginner is for pictures up Marked ‘‘seconds’’ and not 15 colors in "x2" Soother 50. 
(Shpe. wt 6 ibs Reg- to 21x a” hpg. wt., guaranteed, but our tests tubes. Drier, Medium, net.... Rye ® 
ular $3.95 value Spe- 5 Ibs Regular $2.45 value. a oe the paper is per- Turpentine. Varnish, Ab- 
cial: $2.95. plus postage SPECIAI $1.95 plus post- ect in every way. sorbent Cotton, Skewers Leudi Meter 
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age postage. , tact Printing Paper — marked spaces for the in- “ae mar. tae Ss 
z Glossy No. 1 for brilliant dividual colors. Packed in Yyi3lse ‘in’ '’simple. ac 
Micrograin Enlargement Tester a weight— beautiful white enameled -,-¢+, Pee Te 
I P t is Gross pkg. list 6 case Regularly curate. Furnished in 
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{ sit the ing trial exposures or n- Haloid PROJECTO 8x10” No. **O’’ Set with 4 basic tomy Foire mg w hic 1. 
larging pape Takes 5x7 Enlarging Paper—Eggshell colors. all necessary ma- NET Plastic case, 4 
or smaller strips for mak- matte white No. 1 for bril- terials, instructions, @8., = ° #4 °********** o 
ing tests. Saves paper by iant negatives—double only .... etvate i 
indicating prop *x- weight—Gross pkg. Opto Filters 
posure. Complete with in- list 9.20 N i. Designed in 12 colors for 
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structions. Haloid PRESS BROMIDE Hollywood’s ace camer 
list Price, $1.25— 69c Enlarging Paper — Smooth j men, these optically per- 
er i. 6 e semi-matte white — single fect laminated filters give 
weight the amateur top perform- 
i lixl4’’ No. 2 (average) ance. 
Condensing Lenses per dos lin Siauy| 6a s, Yellow mee 
Superb highly polished 8x10’ N $ (contrast) . <-1 light A-23 ligt 
_ po 1ed ey 39c 2 ; ight 





A mode ; lenses that per doz. list 75« K-2 medium 4.95 med 

era for 8 t 214 x Altissa larger 3 8x10” No. 2 (average) $3 95 - A-1 medium prog —— 
34 or 16 pictures 15—%x New model making 16 pic- Guaranteed per gross list $7.35. NET 5 Trojan Sunshades A-2 Strong “ieatrad 
214 m 120 roll film tures Mex2'4 on 120 roll perfections 8x10 N 7 mtrast) Acombinat ion sunshade and filter G Dark aia aa aod 
Waist and eve leve find filr Brite-sight finder for First quality { per gross list $7.35. NET holder at a popular price. Nine _. Green reduces glare 
er rrigyver brationless eve or waist leve Has size covers up to 15% x Same, but Fine Grain sises to fit camera. X-1 light 3N5 medium 
release Choice £ two Victor F4.5 anastigmat lens 212 ea bt 5 pair $1.50, Natural Tint—double 23mm, 24mm 27mm, X-2 medium 5N5 Strong q 
fine lenses in Prontor 11 shutter with mount $1.50. 8x10" No. 1 (soft) per 29mm r 3 4 32 — 

Witt 7.7 anastigmat speeds 1-14-1/5-1/10-1/25 iio", size covers up to doz Liat 95 NET 32mm filter), $1.75 Sn chs wie $1.65 
1/25-1/75 T&B list 1 50-1 /100-1/175 T-B For- 24x: 4. Ca. $1.20, pair 8x10 No. 2 ivernge 36mm, 37mm or 42mm Seam = 

$20.00 NET $8.75 merly $20.00. $2.25, mount $2.00. per gross list $9.20. NET $4.60 (use 40mm Filter), each $2.25 — n si es i ee $1.90 
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“How to Use Your Camera’ with nearly  4Q¢ All Cameras Used But Guaranteed Perfect Mechanically . . . Sold on 10 Day Trial, 
t il handbook nop faction or Money Back. 
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Science and Practice of Photographic Print- P-3 Dollina IT 1-1/500 NET 39.9 
ing 1 real manual for amateur, professional p-4 Jubilette 1-1,300 NET 27.9 
hoto-f shetr overs this ity je $ P-5 Argus ¢ 1/5-1/300 NET 19.9 
y thoroughly. 325 pages. reg. $3.00 P-6 Retina I 1 T 345 
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nat branch of t t $3.00 oO y a few eet: at P-8 Edinex l 100 NET 29.50 
New Ways in Photogr phy I of ideas | pros a fe_pictures Pr-O Edinex 1 1100 NET 14.95 
oun “as % lustrated. Nat lly advertised @ 2.7 - $1.49 P-10 Leica G 1-1/1000 NET 134.50 
OUR PRICE :, ‘ Roll Film Cameras 
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w. S. VAN DYKE, ll, 
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Filmo 
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choose 
latest M. G. M. picture 
and Nelson Eddy. “We in Hollywood know W at 
equipment will do, and I find the same craftsmanship and quality 
in my personal Filmo as in the professional studio equipment.” 
rere ey ae 
Ka » 
Director Van Dyke’s latest picture is 6 
; . of 
Sweet- e: 
oo 


the new Technicolor op 
hearts. Jeanette Mac onald an 

Nelson Eddy sing Victor Herbert's on © 
exciting music in such gorgeous hae 
settings 4S this. 
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e movies that 
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heirlooms. 
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COLOR MOVIES. - SLOW MOTION..- 
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now but also in ye 
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UR PERSONAL MOVIES, T00! Filmo makes ees wil be treasured 
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ing gadgets: Drop film i 
viewfinder, Press a but- 
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et! Action! 
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HEN you begin 
Filmo, the camera Hollywood professionals 
prefer for their personal movies. ith a Filmo you ton, and what you ste you 8 
can get clear prilliant ictures fi ht from the start uae Everything— indoor) — 
8 . / P 8 . Both Filmos shown here have four speeds for 
.~ 88 easily as you take snapshots and, fast, normal speed, OF slow-motion movies, and a 
with a Filmo 8, as inexpensively. single-frame exposure button for making animate 
cartoons and titles Fach makes color movies or 
black-an _white. The alm-size Filmo, 4 left, whic 
uses the economical g mm. film, is only $51 50 at 
stores everywhere See bot 
Or 
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/. a» ~~) With Eastman’s ” 


EW HIGH SPEED FILM 


Ey / any camera takes 


NIGHT SNAPSHOTS ie its strid 














ASTMAN’S new four-tishes-asaae 
4 film enables every one to .aake snaps 
shots at night, regardiess of his equip 
ment. Now you can take top-notch, 
indoor snapshots—not stiff, posed pi¢ 
tures, but the same informai, spontane-) 
ous, true-to-life shots you get outdoors, 
You need less light indoors than ever 
before; and you use any camera that 
takes Kodak Super-XX—even an inex- 


ALL YOU NEED 7 pensive Brownie. 


|. Your present camera loaded with the a | EREE BOOKLET... This lit booklet. 
new Kodak Super-XX Film oof introduces you to one of picture taking’s biggest 
\/ thrills—snapshots at night. A single reading, ind 





2.A couple of inexpensive ® you're ready to make nighttime snapsbuts you'll 
Mazda Photofiood lamps in «be proud of. Non-technical text, interesting pho- 


tographs, easy-to-understand diagrams, aad 
light arrangements. At your dealer’s . . . Eastiman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 


Kodak Handy Reflectors 


ee 


Eastman’s 
THREE fj Awim: 
NEW FILMS (eames mo | eg : “ae 


meet every 7 wes me aan a ~~ 


« . © wi 
pictu re - ta KING KODAK PLUS-X FILM KODAK SUPER-XX FILM KODAK PANATOMIC-X FILM ? 
in miniature sizes only . . . Com- in miniature and other amateur in miniature sizes. Enlarge= 
bining both increased speed and sizes. Yields good negatives ments that are many times : 
fine grain, the ideal all-round film under trying light conditions. original negative size show «@ 
for miniature camera use. ideal for snapst.ots at night. appreciable graininess. 
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